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PREFACE. 



J 



The following story was originally drawn in ontline by the 
author for dramatic purposes, but ultimately it was decided 
to turn it into a serial narrative, and thus it came to be 
written month by month, and published in a magazine. 
This explanation, it is hoped, vdU account for many crudi- 
ties and perhaps some improbabiHties in the work, which 
will be perceptible enough to the critical mind. The chief 
aim of the writer, however, has been to describe a phase of 
working life that seems to be little understood beyond its 
own limits, and to show how di£Scult it has been in many 
instances to bring the landed-ocracy and the mill-ocracy — 
if it be allowable to use such words — into good feeling 
with each other. 
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LOOKING FOR THE DAWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

DARKNESS. 

It is the year of political earthquake — 1848. Beyolntioi], 
following in the wake of Famine, stalks, torch in hand, across 
the fair land of Europe, touching into fire, here and there, long 
smouldering heaps of conspiracy and discontent. Rulers look 
at each other in terror, as the moans of their people turn into 
threats, for conscience is stirred even beneath the soft robe of 
royalty. Exiled conspirators start on tip-toe and troop off to 
their native lands through the • avenue which Revolution has 
opened out for them. Even England, peace-loving England, 
receives a few stray sparks from the brand ; and there are not 
wanting honest and deluded, and dishonest and deluding, 
people who strive with might and main to fan the sparks into 
flame. Trade, fear-stricken at the upraised hands which 
threaten the governmental framework, collapses. Speculation 
dies, and such thinking men as still retain a feeling of patriot- 
ism silently await the passing of the fiery storm. In every 
town and village of " merrie England " the poor are crying for 
work, and, failing work, for bread ; but work and bread are 
not to be obtained. So, wrought upon by hunger and snared 
by false hopes, all sense of loyalty is driven from the people's 
Hearts, and they are loud and clamorous in their demands 
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for a remedy wliich shall relieve their sorrows. It is then 
that the imaginary remedy called the Charter is flannted 
before their excited minds, nntil at last, when it becomes the 
objept of fierce agitation and enthusiasm, the^ regard the 
obtaining it as the one means of winning an earthly El Dorado. 
Chartism permeates every nook and comer of the island. 
Heated blacksmiths, fresh from the forge, rude followers 
of the plongh, meagre-faced weavers, grimy fonndry-men, 
and wild-eyed women stand np in the midst of surging 
crowds, and froth and fnme and stir each other's blood with 
exaggerated pictures of the wrongs they endnre, and, above 
all, call np the Utopian vision of the country as it might be ; 
nay, they say as it shall be, under the influence of Chartism. 
There are many honest misguided theorists among them, 
and there are not a few rascallions, whose only idea is to 
prolong the discontent in order to make capital out of it. 

It is under this aspect of affairs that we ihust get our first 
glimpse of the town which has to be the scene of this histoty, 
— the town of Woolborough in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Nowhere was trade more stagnant than in Woolborough. Its 
mills were nearly all silent, and its tall chinmeys smokeless. 
Its narrow streets looked as cheerless and depressed as the 
people's faces. Workmen with hollow cheeks and threatening 
eyes wandered restlessly about, with the cries of their 
hungered children ringing in their ears ; they congregated at 
street comers, talked wildly of justice and tyranny, and 
turned with an. angry scowl whenever any of the local mill- 
owners, or others whom they regarded as their immediate 
oppressors, happened to pass them. Mass meetings were 
held upon the waste lands in the district week after week, at 
which Chartist delegates talked treason and were received 
with more applause than if they had talked reason. 
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On a bright spring afbemoon in this same year, a nnmber 
of men loitered npon the Dnn Bridge, a stmctiire situated in 
the centre of the town, bnt only recognisable as a bridge 
from the fact of its having a low wall on one side of it, and 
from the farther fact of its exhibiting, for the few yards that 
intervened between the wall and the bnildings of the next 
street, a discolonred stream meandering drearily amongst the 
black stones and blacker slndge which formed its bed. The 
men allnded to were engaged in anxions conversation. Two 
of them sat on the low parapet of the bridge, and the others 
stood aronnd them, some smoking short clay pipes, others 
with their hands plnnged deep into their pockets. They all 
had the appearance of poor working men to whom regular 
employment had been long unknown. Their eyes were 
sunken, their cheeks care-furrowed, their garments patched 
and threadbare. 

" They say there's but little chonce for Sam Barker's wife, 
said one of the men on the parapet, with a mournful shake 
of the head. 

"Wah, poor thing, said Tim ShackLeton — a thin man, 
with a sickly child in his arms — "shoo'll be a gooid deal 
better off deead nor alive, for Sam hezzant hed a bat o' wark 
for t'last fifteen week, and t'TJnion can noan afford to do so 
much for him. 

" They say 'at t' Yicar went to visit her yesterday," said 
the man. who had first spoken, "but Sam woddn't let him 
in. Mr. Trafford's fine lady wife wor dahn an' all, but Sam 
sware he'd let niwer a one on 'em go near her. * Yer nowt 
no less nor murderers,' he said, ' all t'whole crew on ye, an' 
ye'U ha' to answer for yer wark afore long.' " 

" Sam did just reight," said Tim Shackleton, " I'd sooner 
fiee this bam dee here i' my arms this minute, nor I'd hev 
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help tliro' onny on 'em. They see 'at wor ees is oppen'd nah^ 
and they want to blinnd ns a bit more, wi' reckonin' to pity 
US an' be charitable. Cnrse sich pity an' charity as that, say 
1 1 We've worked an' slaved to keep a pack o* lazy scamps i'^ 
idleness sadly too long." And he pressed his child closer to 
his breast, as if shielding it from some passing evil. 

So they went on, commiserating first one and theik 
another of their poor brethren, and from that ascending 
to a warm criticism of the attitnde of the employers and 
other more prominent gentlemen of the district. It was 
sad to listen to them, for were they ever so mistaken a» 
to the canse of, and remedy for, the poverty and wretched- 
ness which snrronnded them, there conld be no denying^ 
them the sympathy which their misfortnnes demanded. 
Setting themselves in direct antagonism to the wealthy 
residents, many of whom would gladly have co-operated with 
them for the alleviation of their distress, they seemed deter- 
mined to force a struggle ; so the breach between rich and 
poor widened day by day, nntil in the end the rich betook 
themselves to the shelter of their own pride, and the poor 
lashed themselves to greater fury by morbidly brooding on 
each other's miseries. 

While this knot of men npon the Dun Bridge were in 
the midst of their heated denunciations, there approached 
them a middle-aged, firm-lipped man of short stature, to 
whom they turned with a rough word of greeting. 

"Gooid momin'. Bethel," said Tim ShacMeton, "does 
yahr Lizzie keep her wark yet ?" 

"Ay," answered Bethel, a little gruffly, "she does, but 
I hear they're bahn on three days t'next week." 

" They'd better stop all t'milns i't tahn at once, an' then 
we'se knaw what to do," added one. 
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" Wait a bit," said Tim, " it'U oome to that afore long." 

"I hear thah's gotten ho'd o' Trimmer's seng, Tim," 
dsaid Bethel, dryly ; " accordin' to him and thee, there's 
aUns Biimmat grand bahn to happen afore long. T'Charter '11 
i)e here afbre long ; we s*all all be weel off afore long ; miln 
jnaisters '11 be made to gi'e ns plenty o' wark an' gooid 
wages afore long ; but" — ^and here he lowered his Yoioe— 
^' weant it be a bonny job if we all finnd aht 'at we've made 
•gurt fooils o' worsen afore long ? " 

This speech of Bethel's was resented on all sides, and Tim 
•ev^en went so far as to acense him of being a turncoat. 

" Ho'd yer noise a bit," interrupted Bethel, '* I'm happen 
.as sincere as onny on ye i' wishing to see things altered, but 
f truth is I'm stalled o' waitin', an' more nor aU, I'm stalled 
o' so mich talkin'. Gk)oid momin', lads ; I can't see so far 
intay a nulnstone as some on ye, I knaw, but I've my awn 
f eelin's abaht things for all that." 

Bethel Bayner then turned away, leaving them to con- 
strue his words as best they might. Bethel was not a man 
of great intelligence, nor of particular shrewdness, but being 
impervious to enthusiasm, and not having the faculty of 
seeing far below the surface of things, he never suffered 
himself to be led away into the inner labyrinth of theoretical 
rights. For all that he was a staunch Chartist. His reason- 
ing on the subject was something like this : — " There's 
-BOjnm&t wrong I knaw, or poor fowk wo'dn't be made to 
endure t'miseries 'at they do ; Chartism says it can cure 
these things and smoothen men aht more to one level nor they 
are, so as far as that goes I thiTik it's reight, nobbut I want 
to see some signs o' summat bein' done an' less talked abaght." 

After leaving Dun Bridge, Bethel turned his footsteps 
liomeward. He walked leisurely through the town, and 
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entering one of the poorer snborbB soon found his own 
cottage. It waa one of a long row, called Dobby's Bow, a 
block of buildings still left standing (to the deep chagrin 
of the owner) near the railway which had jnst been com-^ 
pleted. Neighbonring cottages had been swept away by 
the '* ruthless invader,*' and ample compensation bestowed 
upon their fortunate proprietors, with 20 per cent, added 
for compulsory purchase. No wonder, then^ that the houses 
looked as if they had been forgotten ; no wonder that every 
alternate cottage was empty, that broken windows were 
almost as numerous as whole ones, and that so many of the- 
damaged squares were stuffed with old clothes that the row 
had the appearance of a great stony Argus weeping, with a 
dirty pocket-handkerchief to each eye. 

^'Thah's come home hez ta, when ta couldn't bide ta 
trail another stride?" said Bethel's wife, Dorothy, as her 
husband hung his cap on a nail behind the door, and 
proceeded to seat himself quietly in a chair near the fire* 
place. Bethel knew his wife too well to attempt to justify 
himself at any time, however good a plea he might have^ 
much less at a time when he was out of work ; so he wisely 
kept silence, and pulled the Feo^ya Times from his pocket 
and tried to sink his thoughts in one of its incomprehen<- 
sible leaders. 

'•"An* not content wi* starin' up an' dahn all f day,*^ 
Dorothy went on, moving plates and dishes about with all 
kinds of unnecessary clatter, "thah mun needs come home 
an' cronk thysen i' t'chimley nuke i' t'mumps for an 'ahr 
or two." Then, turning to a third inmate of the house, she 
cried, " 'Od bum tha, ger aht, ye young tresh." 

The last sentence was addressed to a three year old lad, 
called Kicky (child's name for Bichard), who was at that 
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moment deyonriiig a piece of soap which Dorothy had laid 
down beside her washing tnb. Kicky was a child taken in to 
nnrse by Dorothy while its mother went ont to work at the 
mill. After flonndering npon the floor in obedience to a 
blow from Dorothy, and giving vent to a steady excoriating 
bellow, lasting about three minutes and ending with startling 
suddenness, Kicky crept between the knees of Bethel, and 
the two appeared to imbibe a sympathetic comfort from each 
other. 

Dorothy Bayner was a tall, spare matron, of excitable 
temper and indnstrious habits. It is doubtful whether she 
knew the true import of the heated vocabulary brought into 
use by her in adornment of her utterances ; but no one who 
knew her held her responsible for its use, inasmuch as her 
actions proved an ample and irreproachable set-off. Her 
house was always in order, and her domestic duties were 
performed with rigid exactitude. 

The house consisted only of three rooms — the house- 
place, which did duty as breakfast, dining and drawing-room, 
a£t well as kitchen, for the whole family, and as a bed-room 
at night for their son Leonard, and two bed-chambers 
upstairs, one of which was consecrated to the Morphean 
devotions of the two heads of the household, the other being 
set apart especially for their one daughter, Lizzie. 

When Mrs. Rayner's temper-cloud had partially cleared 
off, she cast a look at ibe clock — ^which gave the time of day 
as half-past three — and then betook herself to the washing- 
tub with hearty good will. Eub, rub, rub — ^now dabbing her 
two flsts into the steaming tub, now giving her clothes a 
plaster of soap — then rub, rub, rub again. Encouraged by 
his wife's temporary silence. Bethel took a short pipe from 
.one waistcoat pocket and an iron snap tobacco-box £:om the 
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oUier ; then lie cliarged His pipe, lighted it, and had another 
spell at the People's Times, while Kicky ventured away upon 
a piratical expedition amongst the fender and fire-irons, 
carrying the latter away one by one under cover of Bethel's 
outspread paper. Dorothy, however, could not endure so 
calm an atmosphere for long, so she began to bite her lips 
and roll her eyes preparatory to breaking out again. 

" It's weel to be thee," she said at last, " wi' nowt to do 
but sit ov a lump readin' thy nasty owd paper ; an' as for me, 
I mun fain work an' tew an' run my blooid to watter for 
tha. Bud it alius wor so, an' alius will be ; them at will do 
may do. If I wor nobbut to leave things to look after thersen, 
like other fowk does, tha'd like me better by t'hauf." 

At this juncture Kicky's surreptitious proceedings were 
discovered by Dorothy, for the precocious infant let the tongs 
fall upon the stone floor with a great crash. 

" 'Od rabbit tha, ye young tyke !" Dorothy exclaimed, 
as she ran and seized the poor culprit by the shoulders 
and shook him. "|I'm to be pestered wi' thy tantrums nah, 
am I ? I'm to be trodden under fooit wi a bam 'at weant be 
three year an six week owd whal t'next "Wedn'sday momin', 
am I ? Eh, Bethel, Bethel, Bethel, ye'll finish me ameng ye 
afore long, I knaw ye will !" And then she snuffled as if on 
the point of bursting into tears, and returned to her washing. 

Luckily, at this moment there came a knock at the door, 
or Bethel might have heard further from his wife. Eollow- 
ing the knock, there advanced trippingly into the house a 
smirking, sickly-smiling, red-haired gentleman in tight gar- 
ments, who under the mask of affability carried about as much 
impudence as one man could easily sustain. This gentleman's 
name was Mr. Trimmer, and his occupation was that of a 
paid Chartist agitator. Afber weather and health prelimi- 
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naries liad been blandly overcome, Mr. Trimmer took a chair 
by the side of Bethel, and proceeded in grandiloquent terms 
to reyeal the magnitude of his own glory and to make 
known the object of his visit; whilst Mrs. Bayner fell to 
her washing with an increased vigour, which clearly showed 
A strong dislike to the visitor. Mr. Trimmer, however, was 
blind, on principle, to such manifestations as those evinced 
by Dorothy, he therefore entered into conversation with 
Bethel with as much assurance as if no third person had 
been present. 

"Bethel, my good friend," said Trimmer, "all is in good 
progress. The winter of our discontent is fast passing away, 
and a glorious summer is at hand. The earth already 
.trembles beneath the feet of the tyrants! Six thousand 
men are ready for arms at Bresford ; twelve hundred spikes 
are secreted in Aireville Glen alone, and there, to-morrow 
night, we're to have another monster meeting. You'll go, 
of course?" 

" Ay, I'll go," answered Bethel with a frown, " but when's 
freight meetin' to be ; the meetin' 'at's to bring us face to 
face wi' our oppressors ? That's t'meetin' 'at I want." 

" Yes, decidedly," interposed Trimmer, " but we must first 
get properly organised for that great meeting by holding 
smaller meetings. 

"Organised?" exclaimed Bethel, sneeringly, "what organ* 
isin's required I should like to knaw? Don't our wrongs 
organise us ? They're not varry deep if we cannot feel 'em 
withaht bein' organised." 

" My very dear friend," said Trimmer, placing his hand 
upon Bethel's arm, "you are too eager. Curb your impatience 
but a few days longer till the signal comes for us to rise, 
And then your vengeance shall have its fall swing. Hear 
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what the paper says," lie continned, taking the Feopyar 
Times out of Bethel's hands, "hear the words of the great 
ones in London.** 

Then, fitting his glasses npon the bridge of his nose, he 
wrinkled his brow, tried to look painfully- wise, and read, in 
/awe inspiring tones, as follows : — ** The day is at hand when 
the poor shall assert their equality with the rich ; when the 
weaver, the ploughboy, and the labourer shall claim kinship 
to the highest in the land ; when royalty shall not be royalty 
of blood but royalty of deeds ; when nobility shall no longer . 
be the attribute alone of money or descent, but the attribute 
that shall ding only to the true and the good. Then come 
forth from your hovels, where your children are crying for 
bread ; stand mourning no longer beside your empty looms, 
but assemble in your thousands; let Hhe Charter and no 
-surrender* be your cry, until the despoilers of your homes 
shall tremble and fall !*' 

"What do you think of that?" he asked, returning the 
paper to Bethel, and standing in an attitude meant to be 
imposing, and stretching his right hand in the direction 
of Dorothy's washing tub. " Is there not hope ? Yes, my 
friend, the horizon of the future is all aglow with it, and,- 
poetically speaking, it would need another Campbell to draw 
its picture.** 

A second visitor, a travelling Scotchman, named Sandy 
McTartan, entered at this point, but he had evidently come 
to see Mrs. Rayner, for no sooner did that good wife catch 
sight of him than she hurriedly wiped the soap suds from her 
arms, and went to meet him. Sandy nodded to the gentle* 
men, and then laid his pack upon a table near the door, and 
entered into a whispering conversation with Dorothy. Kicky 
approached the Scotchman unseen by Dorothy, and gazed 
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<fiteadfastlj npon him, liis monili wide open, and hia hand» 
45la8ped behind him. Sandy and Dorothy seemed to be at 
isl^e on some question or other : he kept on pointing to his 
))imdle, and she persisted in whispering something about the 
next week. Bethel and Trinuner pursued their conversation 
regardless of this scene in the background, but not so Elickj. 
Kicky heard and saw all, and, while the whispering was at 
jLts lowest, suddenly turned round, clapped his hands, and 
danced round the room, singing, " Pay 'oo nekt week ! pay 
'oo nekt week ! pay 'oo nekt week !" 

" Whisht !" cried Bethel, turning round angrily, but before 
he had time to repeat the word Dorothy had ended Kicky's 
frolic by knocking him on to the floor. 

In the end Dorothy and Sandy eflected a low-toned com^ 
promise, and the latter then came forward to have a word 
with the two Chartists. 

"Egad, maister,'* said Sandy to Trimmer, " this Chartist 
business agrees wi' ye uncommon weel ; why your nose '11 
be as fine a red as your poll in about another month, if 
there isn't a blow up between whiles." 

"Very good," laughed Trimmer, uneasily, "exceedingly 
good for a Scotchman.'* 

"But as for you, Maister Bethel," Sandy continued, 
**I canna say it agrees wi' ye in onny sort o' shape whatever; 
egad, mon, ye look as though you'd just sarved three months 
i' Wakefield. Give it up, maister ; give it up. Chartism's one 
o' the isms that'll none agree wi' the likes o' you." 

It was now Bethel's turn to laugh uneasily, and Trimmer's 
turn to trot out the arguments he was paid for advancing. 

** Is this not the nineteenth century ?" began Trimmer. 
" Is there not a Queen sitting on the throne of this realm ? 
Are we not governed by a proud aristocracy? [Trimmer 
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always commenced an oration by putting a series of questions 
which, nobody ever cared to take the. trouble to answer]. 
Am I not"— 

" Get out wi' your palaver, mon," interrupted Sandy, 
" Pve something better to do nor to listen to your empty 
balderdash. Good day, Maister Bethel ! Good day, missis !" 
and he shouldered his pack and went of. 

" That's the way with all our opponents," said Trimmer, 
as soon as Sandy's retreating footsteps had died off; they 
daren't face our arguments, so they are compelled to fly 
from them." 

But Bethel was not in an amiable mood, therefore 
Trimmer got slight encouragement to proceed with his 
eloquence, and presently bethought himself to steer for a 
more congenial atmosphere. 

"You'll not fail to attend the meeting. Bethel," said 
Trimmer, as he rose to take his leave. 

" No, I'll noan forget," replied Bethel. . 

" To-morrow night, eleven o'clock, Aireville Glen !" 

" All reight." 

" Good bye." 

" Gooid bye." 

Trimmer was no sooner gone than Mrs. B>ayner's long 
pent up thunder cloud of wrath burst over her husband's 
innocent head with unrestrained violence. 

" Poor blinnd fooil 'at ta art," said Dorothy, " to be led 
by t'nose by a red-haired slink like yond." 

" What's his hair to do wi't ?" asked Bethel. 

" Ivverything !" cried Dorothy. " There niwer wor onny 
gooid com' o' red hair i' this here world. But jast go thy 
awn silly road, an' thah'll sooin finnd aht whear it leads 
tul; nobbut, if owt happens, dunnat say 'at I didn't warn 
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iha. Wliereiyyer there's red hair there's mischiefi an* where* 
iyyer there's mischief is no place for a man 'at's aht o' wark 
an' hez a family to lewk tnl. An' as for goin' to a meetin' 
at midneet, when all decent folk is i' bed, it's disgracefnl;. 
if a thing weant stand fleet o' day, it'll stand nowt. Bat, 
for all I've cautioned tha oyyer an' oyyer agean, thali taks 
not a bit o' notice, so I mud as weel ho'd my noise." 

'^I think so tew," muttered Bethel, under his breath* 
''But," endeayouring to divert her thoughts into another 
channel, " what hed ta up wi' Sandy ?" 

" I'd nowt up wi' him," answered Dorothy, guiltily ; " I 
nobbut w€mted him to bring me a new frock piece for Lizzie ; 
but there's no speykin' a word when that red-haired besom's 
i' t'hahse." 

"Hedn't we better wait a bit," said Bethel, "afore we 
get onny farther into debt ?" 

'* That's alius t'way wi' tha," rejoined Dorothy, reproach- 
fuJlj; ''thah thinks becos thah'rt aht o' wark t'poor lass 
's to go naikt. But," glancing slyly at him, "if them 'at 
works isn't to be kept wi' clo'se what'U ha' to become o' 
ihem at doesn't work, I wonder ?" 

Often as Dorothy alluded to the unfortunate fact of her 
husband being out of employment. Bethel suffered the 
references to pass unchecked. 

"Lizzie s'all be donned," resumed Dorothy, "if I've to 
go withaht a reg o' my back mysen. Her an' ahr Leonard's 
all t'two 'at's bringin' a penny into t'hahse, missin' what 
I get wi' that bam, an' I'm suar t'poor lass is hardly fit to 
torn aht on a Sunday. If I'd nobbut plenty o' brass I'd 
don her like a queen, bless her !" 

"Wah, thah mud be thinkin' on her settin' her cap at 
some fine fellah or other, Dorothy, thah thinks so mich ov 
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her doimin'/' reinarked Betiiel, wi& tbe faiatest glimpse 
of asmile. 

" Nay, not I," said Dopothy,. " I noan want her to hey 
owt to do wi* onybody but Gilbert." 

" Gilbert be benged/' exclaimed Bethel, angrily. " Thy 
mind's allns rxmning o' him." . 

" An* it's a reight to be," Dorothy retorted. 

'' Well, let's hear no more abaht it nah," said Bethel, 
qnietly ; " he'll niwer ha' to hey her wi' my gooid will." 

For once Dorothy allowed her hasband to haye the last 
word. 

The person spoken of as GHlbert was a respectable yotmg 
power-loom weaver, living near, whose attentions to their 
daughter Lizzie had latterly become of snch a natnre as to 
make it of immediate concern either to resent or enconrage 
his advances. Gilbert, it will be observed, had already 
ingratiated himself with Dorothy, but it seemed donbtM 
whether or not he would be able to overcome the prejudices 
of the father. ♦ If Lizzie herself pronounced distinctly fcft 
Gilbert, perhaps Bethel would give way, but hithertp 
she had not definitely declared herself, though it must 
be confessed that appearances certainly wore a hopeful 
hue for the young suitor, in the eyes of disinterested 
observers. 

"When four o'clock struck, Mrs. Rayner cleared away the 
washing utensils, and began to prepare the table for tea, 
while Bethel again turned to the PeopWs Times, The next 
quarter of an hour was uneventful, except as regarded 
Kicky's vagaries amongst the crockery, but the watchM 
eye and sudden hand of Dorothy kept him well in check. 

At a quarter-past four, light but hurried footsteps were 
heard outside the door, and Lizzie Bayner came into ihe 
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liotise from her work. She was flushed,' as if with rapid 
walking, and her manner was slightly flurried. 

"Did som'b'dy come to t'door wi* tha, Lizzie?" asked 
Bethel. 

"Now, father," said Lizzie, with assumed plajfolness, 
" don't you think if I'd brought anybody wi' me to the 
door, I should ha' browt 'em in ?" 

"Well, lass, I s'd think so," responded her father, con- 
tentedly. 

It was clear, nevertheless, to the mother's penetratiye eye 
that some one really had accompanied Lizzie to the door; 
but assuming that it was Gilbert, and being well satisfied 
that it should be so, she made no observation. 

Directly afterwards, Leonard Bayner, their only son, 
entered, exercising his lungs by whistling an operatic air. 
Leonard was an attenuated youth of about sixteen (being 
younger by two years than Lizzie). His employment was 
that of general factotum at the Theatre Boyal, Woolborough, 
and his pay reached the munificent sum of ten shillings per 
week. In addition to bill-sticking and carpentering by day, 
he had at night to turn himself into a mute Boman senator, 
a British soldier, a villager, conspirator, or attendant, as the 
exigencies of the time demanded. 

"What's Mr. Tom Ayrton doin' dahn i' this quarter 
to-neet ?" said Leonard, " I met him just on yonder." 

Lizzie blushed at the mention of Tom Ajrton's name, 
and, catching her brother's eye, she motioned him to say no 
more. . Leonard understood the hint, and, although unable to 
discover the motive for it, complied. 

" It would beseem Tom Ayrton a gooid deal better to be 
up at yond miln o' theirs helpin' his father to manage things 
a bit cleverer nor he does," said Dorothy, 
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"Nonsense, mother/' said Leonard, ''he's maybe been 
doin' business dahn i' this neighbourhood." 

Neither Bethel nor Dorothy seemed to observe the 
confusion betrayed by their daughter on Tom Ayrton's 
name being mentioned, nor did they appear to think it 
possible that his presence down there could have anything 
to do with Lizzie, so the subject was suffered to drop. 

During the tea, Leonard drummed his fingers on the table 
between each bite, and whistled popular airs in the intervals 
between the cups. When the meal was concluded he started 
to his feet, saying, " I'll just go upstairs an' hey' an odd 
tune, an' then I'm off," and ascended to his parents' bed* 
chamber, where for some ten minutes afterwards he could be 
heard whistling "There's a good time coming boys," and 
hammering away at a big drum, a blow to each note. In 
due time he descended, refreshed by the exercise, and 
departed for the theatre. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Bayner put on her bonnet and 
cloak, and with a parting blow at Kicky, who had just been 
trying to perform a few tricks of jugglery with a couple of 
table knives, set out on an expedition in search of some- 
thing cheap for next day's dinner. 

Father and daughter were now left to themselres, except 
as regarded Kicky. How Bethel seemed to brighten up as 
he turned to look on his child ! What a sympathy appeared 
to exist between them! When the tea things had been 
finally disposed of, Lizzie put on tidier garments, and, taking 
some sewing into her hands, went and sat by her father. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

lizzie Bayner was a gleam of Bunsliine in the hearts of 
many, and to some few a yery life-star. She was one of those 
girls whose presence is felt anywhere; a noticeable girl, 
who wonld at all times influence the feelings and thoughts 
of those aronnd her. Classically, she was not beantifal; 
naturally, she was more than beantifal ; her loveliness belong- 
ing to the type of Mnlready's full-blown Saxon-faced damsels, 
rather than to Baphael's oral-faced Madonnas. Greater of 
soul than most beauties, she was also more beautiAil than 
high-souled women generally are. Her &ce wore an open 
unflinching expression, and her whole heart and soul seemed 
to look at you through her large, clear-yisioned, blue eyes, 
with a glance that was not piercing, but which shone upon 
you like a steady light. But with all her good looks, her 
eyes and mouth were, perhaps, the only facial features which 
would bear independent artistic scrutiny; these, however, 
were in their way perfect. What her eyes were I have 
said, but how shall I describe her mouth? Lips full (not 
thick), ripe and red, with the glimmering of a smile always 
hovering about them; the upper lip curved like Cupid's 
bow ; the sensitive under lip straight and very slightly 
protruding. Her forehead was wide, and her eyebrows 
delicately pencilled; but her nose and chin were just a 
little too broad, and, though quite in keeping with the rest 
of her face, shewed none of those Grecian outlines which 

go to form the scxdptor's ideal of feminine grace. When I 

2 
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also tell yon that my heroine had hair of that pecnliar brown 
which the poets style golden, that her head was perfectly 
poised, and that her fignre was morQ fully developed than 
is generally the case with girls in the mannf actnring districts, 
I think I shall have given you some idea of her outward 
appearance, and, I hope, have awakened a feeling of regret 
in yonr hearts that so bright a germ of hnmanity shoxQd be 
so unfortunately surrounded as we have found her to be ; that 
so fair a diamond should be lost in such a miserable setting. 

lizzie and her father sat for a time in the silent enjoy- 
ment of each other's presence, but at length Lizzie dissolved 
the charm by innocently dashing into a snbject which was 
not mutn^y palatable. 

'' Father," she said, ''have you seen Gilbert since 
Sunday ?" 

" No, lass, no ;" replied Bethel, with ill-disguised irrita- 
tion, "thy mother an' thee can think o' no mortal thing 
but Gilbert, GHlbert, Gilbert, £ro' mom to neet. What's 
the matter wi' ye both ?" 

"It isn't wrong to think about Gilbert, is it?" asked 
Lizzie, with on air of vague surprise. 

** Wrong ? No, not wrong, but — ^" 

"But, but, — " she added, playfully taking advantage 
of his hesitation, "buts are not worth much when they're 
to seek." 

"Well," Bethel continued, scratching his head, as if 
admonishing it for being too slow for his tongue, " I mean 
'at a lot on ye's makkin' sadly too much wark o' Gilbert 
for my likin'." 

"Gilbert's a good friend, isn't he?" said Lizzie, trying 
to circumvent her father's prejudice by attacking it at a 
fresh point. 
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*' No daht,*' acknowledged Bethel relnciantlj. 

" An' good &iends are rather scarce too, aren't they?'^ 
persisted Lizzie, with a smile of confident yictoiy. 

" Tme, true," said Bethel, shaking his head monmfally. 

" Therefore, when met with," Lizzie went on, *' they ought 
to be valued." 

Bethel found this style of argument difficult to combat, 
fio he held his peace until he had marshalled a somewhat 
more imposing array of thoughts for his tongue's generalship. 
Lizzie simply plied her needle with increased dexterity, and, 
-with the magnanimity of a chivalrous conqueror, cast about 
in her mind for a less objectionable theme for consideration ; 
but ere she could accomplish this her father had bound up 
his wounds and was ready to renew the battle. 

"Isn't Gilbert more nor a friend, Lizzie?" asked Bethel, 
boldly taking up the struggle at the point at which it had 
been suspended. 

" What c<m be more than a friend, father P" said Lizzie, 
with a look which was meant to express reproach for his 
recurrence to the subject. 

" A lover," replied Bethel ;— " a husband !" 

" Oh, father !" exclaimed the girl, throwing aside her 
sewing, and turning her head sadly away from him, "you 
Mghten me !" Then slowly bringing her glance back to her 
father's face, and observing him flurried and confosed, she 
burst out into a loud ringing laugh. 

" Thah may laugh," said Bethel, with strong emotion, 
''but that's what he means, lass, whatiwer thah means ; an' 
it maks me uneasy. I feel as if thah wor fit for summat 
better nor to be t'wife of a poor starved weyvur like mysen, 
to be knocked abaht fro' panic to panic, an' snubbed like 
a thing 'at had come into t'world by mistak. No, I cannot 
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bide to think o' my dowter, my awn flesli an' blooid, hevin' 
newt no better to live for nor that. Gilbert's a good lad, 
an' a kind lad, an' one as would do his best, but his best 
would noan be fit for thee, so donnat think on't lass, dnnnat, 
unless tha wants to brek thy father's heart." 

The tears gathered in Bethel's eyes as he spoke, and 
when he had finished he got np and strode excitedly to the 
other side of the room. Touched at this new phase of her 
father's tenderness, Lizzie rose and went np to him with 
womanly words of comfort. 

" Don't worry about Gilbert any more, father," she said, 
placing her two hands gently upon his shoulder, and looking 
with loving steadfastness into his eyes, " I'm a very long way 
from wedding him or anybody else yet ; a long, long way." 

"What? What ?" cried Bethel, his face flushing with 
sudden joy, "you don't mean to say — " 

" I mean to say," Lizzie interrupted, slyly, " that I've said 
as much as ought even to satisfy you, so let's say ^ good day' 
to the subject, and enter upon something more agreeable." 

Whatever may have been Bethel's desire, the return of 
his wife at this moment effectually prevented any further 
reference to the object of his disfavour. 

" Whear's that thear bam ?" was the affectionate inquiry 
preferred by Dorothy as soon as she had placed her purchases 
upon the table. 

The question startled both father and daughter, for in 
the excitement of conversation they had as utterly forgotten 
Elicky as if he had never existed. Lizzie's face reddened 
with a self-accusing blush as she began to look eagerly about 
under tables and chairs, while Bethel only stared at his wife 
and exclaimed, ". Sewerlee to man, t'little tyke hezzant goan 
aht o* t'hahse !" 
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"Eh! Bethel; Bh I Bethel;" cried Dorothy, lifting her 
eyes and hands in horror, ^'tha'rt afi sewer, to be t'end o' 
me as my name's what it is. Nobbnt to think 'at I left 
two npgrown fowk i' t'hahse — ^niwer to mention one on 
'em bein' aht o' wark — an nawther on ye has hed gumption 
eniff to lewk after t^ poor bam, for all 'at he's bringin' on 
US three shillin' i' t'week in." 

After this outburst, Dorothy herself began to help in 
the search, but neither the hidden recesses behind cellar 
and chamber doors, nor the vague depths of closets and 
cupboards yielded up the missing Kicky. 

It was not to be expected that Mrs. Bayner would 
pursue the quest in silence. ''In another quarter of an 
hahr we'se hev his mother here to fotch him," she ran on, 
^an' then what can ye feshan to say for yersens think 
ye ? Go aht into t'streets this minute, Lizzie," she added, 
**bud if he's runn'd ower, or kill'd, or drahnded, thah'd 
better niwer come back no more as long as ta'rt wick ; an' as 
for thee," she continued with increased vehemence, glancing 
ficomftilly at Bethel, '' if it izzant ta mich trouble, put thy 
hat on an' see if ta can finnd thy way dahn to t'bellman's." 

The last expression was so scathing in its sarcasm that 
Bethel was completely overpowered by it, and quietly sub- 
mitted to his wife's command. Immediately afterwards, 
he and his daughter went out in di£ferent directions after 
the lost child, leaving Dorothy to moan in solitude. If the 
truth must be told, however, it is requisite to state that 
Mrs. Bayner's lamentations were very much more imder 
control when she found herself bereft of witnesses, and not 
only did she stem the torrent of her sorrow, but with 
philosophic calmness sat down in her rocking chair and 
rocked herself quietly backward and forward. 
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But before long there came into the house a mirthfnl* 
eyed girl of about Lizzie's age, whose pleasant laugh had 
the misfortune to re-open the floodgates of Mrs. Bayner's 
grief ; or, in other words, to set her tongue wagging again. 
This girl was Gilbert Thornton's sister Qxace, and she had 
called for the purpose of accompanying Lizzie to a young 
woman's night-school, an institution upheld mainly by Mrs. 
Trafford, the wife of Mr. Hugh Trafford, the principal 
landowner in the district. Grace was all smiles and dimples 
as she came in, and not even Mrs. Bayner^s waiHngs could 
chase them away. 

"Oh deary me I Oh deary me!" cried Dorothy, lifting 
the wettest comer of her apron to her eyes, and fomenting 
them furiously, "I s'all niwer get ower this; I niwer 
s'aU." 

"Why, Mrs. Bayner," said Grace, trying to subdue her 
lips into a harmless smile, " Whatever hez ther' happened ? 
Has Bethel gotten into wark, or is ther' a boiler brussen 
somewhere ?" 

" Deeath's a cowd matter to joke abaht, Grace, I can tell 
tha," returned Dorothy, with a look of awful solenmiiy. 

" Deaath ? What do ye mean ?'* cried Grace, with sudden 
seriousness. 

"It's Ka-Ka-Kicky!" whimpered Dorothy, with sundry 
well-contrived lip quiverings. 

"Kicky ?" exclaimed Grace in astonishment, "he's niwer 
dead, is he ?" 

During the momentary silence that ensued consequent 
upon Mrs. Bayner's preparation for an effective reply, there 
issued from some unknown depth, a terrorising sound which 
seemed fairly to lift Mrs. Bayner by the hair. 

"Lord hev mercy upon us, what's that?" gasped Dorothy. 
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"Is it the cat?" asked Grace, biting down her rising 
laughter. 

Mrs. Bayner made no reply, so they listened again; 
and again they heard the same mysterious soimd afi before. 

"Ifs Kicky r' cried Dorothy, jumping to her feet and 
striking her fist heavily upon the table, '^an' yond two 
bletherheeads hez goan a&t o' seekin' on him. Is t'yonng 
scamp i' t'chimley thinks ta, or hez he gotten into t'main 
drain?" 

Just then their attention was arrested by the ringing of a 
bell in the street, followed by the stentorian voice of the 
bellman announcing that " Oh yes ! Oh yes ! Oh yes ! a male 
child, aged three years and five weeks old," had been lost, &c. 

" Bnn an' tell t'fooil to ho'd his sOly din," said Dorothy, 
" whol weVe hed another lewk rahnd." 

Grace instantly disappeared into the street^ and in a very 
few minutes returned with a crowd of people at her heels. 
First came the beUman; then Bethel and Lizzie, looking 
rather sheepish ; and last a troop of women and children. 

" For God's sake whisht, an' shut that door !" exclaimed 
Dorothy, who now began to fear, she had perhaps caused a 
greater excitement than the circumstances really warranted. 

The door was accordingly closed upon the unfavoured 
many who clamoured outside, while the favoured few who 
were suffered to remain in the house (amongst whom were 
one or two of the neighbouring gossips) at once assumed 
mysterious &ces, and began to listen in imitation of Dorothy, 
with heads bent on one side and hands uplifted to their ears. 
They had not listened long ere there arose the same strange, 
unearthly sound as before. One minute sufficed to dispel 
the awe which the sound inspired; and another minute 
sufficed to disperse the listeners on separate expeditions of 
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discoyery into every hole and crevice of the honse, even to 
the chimney. Bethel turned round in a circle of bewilder- 
ment, and his wife calmly waited the reports of her 
emissaries. 

At last Grace's voice was heard calling from the cellar, 
" I've found him ! I've found him !" 

"Where? where?" was asked by a dozen voices, all 
rushing towards the cellar steps. 

" Asleep in a tub here i' t'cellar, wi' f treacle pot by t'side 
on him !" 

And so it was ; the ingenious Kicky had taken advantage 
of Bethel and Lizzie's inattention to steal off with the treacle 
pot into the cool retirement of the cellar, and afber glutting 
himself with the sticky sweets, had quietly slipped off to sleep 
in a dry washing tub ; hence his disappearance and emitting 
of awful noises in the shape of innocent snorings. 

The appearance of Elicky on being unearthed was any- 
thing but angelic. Treacle had done its worst upon his 
physiognomy. It had wrought a sticky map of the world, 
with blotched continents and very dirty seas, upon his face. 
Tears marked the longitudinal lines down his cheeks, and 
the pink rims of his mouth and eyes spoke of the burning 
depths of volcanoes. 

Dorothy would fain have submitted the culprit to physical 
correction, but Lizzie had the spirit to interfere and take 
him away to the water tap, where she soon washed all the 
geography out of his face. 

Mrs. Bayner and the gossips now entertained each other 
with wondrous stories of all the cases of lost children which 
their memories could call up, and when Kicky's mother — 
a thin, emaciated woman whose daily toil seemed to be 
gradually grinding all the vitality out of her body — came for 
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her cliild, she had to sit down and listen to an elongated 
version of the whole story of Kicky's disappearance and 
recovery, from their united lips. 

Lizzie took the opportunity thus provided and put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and then she and Gfrace walked 
towards the door. 

*' Good night, Mrs. Bayner ! Qood nighty Bethel !" called 
out Gfrace, with her hand on the latch. 

" Gooid neet, lass, if ta'rt bahn," said Dorothy, looking 
up ; " bud it's noan skooil time yet, is it P" 

"Oh yes, it is," rejoined Grace, jauntily; "good night 
aU." 

"Stop a minute," cried Dorothy, turning round from 
the circle of gossips, " hah's yahr Gilbert gettin on P" 

Bethel and his daughter exchanged confusing glances. 

'' Oh, he's right enough; good night!" said Grace, and 
away she and Lizzie went. 

Their way lay through diriy, poverty-haunted streets 
where rags and hunger-nipped faces were the most familiar 
objects. Walking arm in arm along the middle of the roads 
the two girls freed themselves as much as possible from these 
sorrowful surroimdings, and were able to enjoy the luxury of 
confidential talk. 

" You see, Ghrace," said Lizzie, in continuation of frag- 
ments of previous confidings, as soon as they stepped into 
the lull of a quiet street, " I am in a most perplexed position, 
hemmed in on all sides. You know my difficulty with 
Gilbert, who persists in saying I don't care for him, because 
I won't run off an' be wed to him without thinking of 
consequences. And now Tom Ayrton rises up in my path, 
an' between 'em both I have no peace whatever. Why, only 
to-night Tom was lying in wait for me again as I came fro' 
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the mill, an' no matter wliat I did or said would walk home 
with me an' pretend to talk about loving me, an' all that 
sort o' rubbish. You know how thoroughly I detest the 
fellow, but what can I do ? If my father wasn't out o' 
work I could soon make an end o' the matter, but as it 
is I am forced to listen to him without meeting him wi' the 
anger an' scorn his words deserve, just because I am afraid 
of getting turned away fro' the mill. ' He could soon get his 
father to send me home if he wished, you know; ian', 
Grace, situated as we are at home at present I daren't run 
the risk." 

** I'll tell you what to let us do then," said Grace, " while 
times mend. Our mill stops at t'same time as yahrs " 

" Yours," suggested Lizzie. 

"Yes, yours," said Grace; "I can't alius think on to 
talk proper like you. Well," she continued, "I'll call for 
you every night as soon as it stops, an' we'll walk home 
together, an see whether he'll follow two on us or no." 

This course was finally agreed upon, by which time they 
had arrived at the school door. Entering by a narrow 
flight of steps, they ascended into the school-room, and 
found some twenty or thirty girls of various ages already 
assembled. For an hour and a half they submitted them- 
selves to the gratuitous teachings of Mrs. TrafiTord; a lady 
of benevolent mien and rigid piety, whose system of training 
was eminently Christian, if a little impracticable. 

After quitting the school — which its founders dignified 
with the title of "The Educatorium" — Lizzie and Grace 
trudged along arm in arm again. For a while they spoke 
of nothing but their school experiences, Grace being inclined 
to turn Mrs. Traffbrd's cold propriety into fun ; but by-and- 
by Grace seized upon another theme for merriment. 
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*^ Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie !" she. exclaimed, 'Td nearly forgotten 
to tell you. Oh, such fan, snch jolly fun as we're to have 
to-morrow night ! I've langhed so dreadfully about it while 
I was heyin' my tea, that twice I squirted a mouthful o' 
tea all over mother an' Gilbert." 

" Whatever can it be ?" asked Lizzie. 

" Why, all t'ChartistB are goin' to meet i' Aireyille Glen 
to-morrow night, when the clock strikes twelve," Gbace 
answered, pronouncing the last words in mock heroic style ; 
" they're goin' to drill, — ^to march, right about face, an' all 
that sort o' thing. What brave lads they'll look, to be sore ! 
What a grand 'sortment o' legs they'll be able to show ! 
Bandys and bows, an' knock-knees — all shapes an' sizes. 
Oh, Lizzie, I wouldn't miss it for a dozen new bonnets. 
We must see .'em." 

Lizzie remonstrated with Grace upon her levity, and 
endeavoured to impress upon her the advisabiliiy of taking a 
more serious view of the matter, suggesting also that there 
might be some impropriety in two girls going to the meeting. 

" Oh, niwer fear about that," said Grace, " there's lots 
o' females goin' 'at I know on myself. We can mix wi' 
t'rest can't we P Besides Gilbert says he'll go with us i 
I've asked him to." 

Lizzie still held out, and it was not imtil her gay-hearted 
companion put the proposition in a new Hght that she would 
think seriously of it at all. 

" It's your duty to go then," said Grace, " an' surely 
you'll not shrink from that. They say it's very likely some 
o' the Chartists 'U be arrested for goin' again t'law, an' 
to-morrow night too. So, suppose it should be so, an' 
your father among 'em. Wouldn't ye like to be near him, 
think you, if he's to be i' danger ?" 
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Lizzie acknowledged the force of this reasoning, and in 
the end consented to go. 

Passing over the Dnn Bridge they found Gilbert waiting 
for them. With his face glowing with the light of earnest 
love, he advanced towards them, his looks and smiles being 
all for Lizzie. There were no hand-shakings or words of 
affectionate greeting exchanged between them, it being the 
custom of the class to which thej belonged to regard snch 
courtesies as meaningless affectations when publicly dis- 
played. They, therefore, walked on together side by side 
almost in silence, ^until they came within a short distance 
of the home of the Thorntons, when Grace with a laughing 
good night lefb the lovers to "wander at their own sweet 
will." Both Lizzie and Gilbert expressed their surprise and 
concern one to the other at Ch*ace's sudden vanishing, but 
the latter cut the knot of their apparent embarrassment by 
proposing to walk home with Lizzie by a circuitous but 
secluded pathway which led through the fields. 

There was a still blue sky, with a bright half-moon 
and a convoy of stars sailing quietly across it. The 
great stone mills, with their long shining rows of win- 
dows and their sentinel-like chimneys, stood boldly out 
in the semi-darkness ; and the hum of life was slowly 
dying out from the narrow streets. Passing the last of 
the factories, they came upon a stretch of fields with black 
stone fences zig-zagging through them, and with a manu- 
facturer's residence starting up here and there amidst the 
grey loneliness. 

As soon as they were fairly adrift firom the town, Gilbert 
threw off his enforced reserve, and began to pour strong 
words of passion into Lizzie's ear — ^words of such intensity as 
almost to startle her, well as she knew him. 
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'' Lizzie," lie said, ferventlj, ''this wild imeertainty is 
worse than death. Why then do you refuse to end it P" 

'* Because it is impossible to end it," she replied, in an 
undertone* 

'^ Impossible P And why p" he asked. 

^'Oh Gilbert, don't force me to say what I had rather 
leave unsaid," she replied, appealingly ; '* you surely cannot 
fail to see what it is I mean." 

'' What I see," he went on impetuously, '' and what blinds 
me to all else, is my great love for you, Lizzie. Once again, 
I say 'take me as your husband, and lift me out of this 
wasting misery.'" 

" I dare not." 

'' But love can dare anything. Can it be Lizzie, that you 
do not love me P Is there any one else that you love ?" 

" No one better than you, Gilbert." 

" Then why will not you consent P" he urged. 

'^ Because," she answered, calmly, 'Tm not so selfish 
in my love as you are: because I know it will be better 
for both of us that it should not be — at least, not yet. 
In times like these it would be madness to think of such 
a thing." 

Gilbert's love was unbounded, but it contained not the 
element of reason ; it was an uncontrollable frenzy which 
entirely unfitted him for grappling with the world. It was 
the love of serious tragedy, with not one glimpse of comedy 
from first to last. Such was Hero's love for Leander; 
Chastelard's love for the cruel Queen of Scots; Tallien's 
love for Terezia Carabarus ; such was Juliet's love, and 
Elomeo's, and Haidee's. Such a love knows no middle 
heaven; it wins the highest bliss or sinks down into the 
blackest hell. Where calmer hearts would hope and work 
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and wait, Gilbert suffered the severest tortnre. And now, 
when he had heard Lizzie speak so deliberately of delaying 
the period of their happiness, he felt the cold touch of 
despair upon his soul and knew not whither to tuGm. " Her 
love," he thought, "is much less than mine, or she could not 
think and act like this." 

"Lizzie,** he cried, after a painftil silence, "you are 
worldly." 

"No, Gilbert, I'm not," she returned, "but I do not 
like unnecessary poverty. There is enough wretchedness 
in the world without our making more. But do, do give 
up talking like this Gilbert. It leads to such confusion." 

"Ah, that it does," said Gilbert, "but tell me, what 
would you have me do ?" 

" Don't ask me !" 

" If it's money you want say so, and Pll get it by one 
means or another. I'll go to America, or Australia, o r " 

"Yes," she said, with eager acquiescence. 

"Ah," he sighed, "you could" be content for me to leave 
you. You wish me away from you." 

"No, no," she exclaimed, "my anxieiy is all for you, 
not for myself. A man has a position to make; a woman 
has to love, to bear partings and separations, and be content 
with the consolation of hope for time to come." 

"Oh, Lizzie," said the bewildered Gilbert, "I dare say 
you mean well, and perhaps I am all wrong, but we are so 
different, and I cannot measure your heart by nunc, however 
much I try. You have put ideas into my brain now which 
I never thought could have a place there, but let me think 
over them while to-morrow, and then I will make my 
resolve. I am a poor weaver, you are an educated girl, 
fit for any station ; I see it all Lizzie, now." 
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Lizzie protested against her lover's constmction of her 
words, although she inwardly rejoiced at the thought of 
his turning his mind to some practical end. To Gilbert aa 
he was, fall possession of her heart could never be given, but 
to Gilbert as he might be, everything was possible. 

Their road now led them by the side of a small plantation, 
beyond which stood Femroyd, the mansion and grounds of 
Mr. Stephen Ayrton, the manufacturer, at whose &ctory 
Lizzie was employed. The great house was plainly visible 
through the moonlit spaces between the trees ; and as Lizzie 
looked at its lofty windows, its sloping lawns, and flower- 
decked terraces, she could not help the thought arising 
within her that if Gilbert were only in Tom Ayrton's 
position what happiness there might be in store for them. 
'For all that, she felt no more tenderly towards the manu- 
facturer's son than she had done when telling Grace that 
she detested him ! 

Just as they were getting clear of the plantation, Lizzie 
changed her thoughts, and, by alluding to what Grace had 
said about the Chartist meeting that was to be held in 
Aireville Glen, also turned their conversation into another 
channel. 

" We shall come to no harm by going, I suppose," said 
Lizzie. 

" Harm ? no ;" said Gilbert. " There's not much fear of 
harm coming to anybody from " 

Here a dark shadow flitted across their path, at which 
they both started. 

" I won't say from him," whispered Gilbert, as an athletic 
figure in corduroy trousers, velveteen coat, and haiiy cap, 
came into view. 

« HaUoo ! What's up ?" said Gilbert. 
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"Keep a civil tongue in thy head, or I'll let tha see 
what's up, Maister Gilbert!" exclaimed the man, whistling 
off an ngly-faced bnll-and-terrier dog that came scampering 
up suddenly with a ferocious growl. 

" Does Mr. Ayrton keep any more spies besides you ?" 
said Gilbert. 

"Ay he does, dom thee," said the man, putting his fist 
menacingly before Gilbert's face ; • " he keeps Tixer there, 
an' Tixer's a gurt fancy for varment like thee." 

Here Lizzie interposed between the two. 

"Who are you?" she said, "and what are you doing 
here P" 

Instead of answering her the man jumped over the 
plantation wall, and with a mocking laugh disappeared with 
his dog within the shadows of the trees. 

"Who is it?" Lizzie asked of Gilbert, after the noise of 
the man's feet amongst the brushwood had ceased to be 
heard. 

" Bill Graham, Tom Ayrton's man ; a disreputable fellow 
that lives up i' the Moorside Cottage, and gets his living 
by doing what honest men will not do, and what bad men 
like Tom Ayrton have not the courage to do for themselves." 

" What was he doing here ?" 

" Spying I suppose." 

How Lizzie's heart beat at this information. Gilbert 
knew nothing of Tom Ayrton's solicitations to Lizzie, and 
she no more dared tell him than she dared tell her father, 
or even Mr. Ayrton. Her uneasiness was great. 

When she and Gilbert parted that night near her own 
home, she felt a longing for Gilbert to be changed into 
her ideal, in order that she might confide in him and receive 
comfort from him ; but, alas, Gilbert was more likely to 
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reqtdre comfort from her than ahe from him. He went 
from her in great nnrest. His sonl was burning with desire 
to accomplish something to ensnre Lizzie's love, bat nnless 
he could snbdne his fiery heart-beatings it was to be feared 
that little would come of it. With him, love was such a 
thorough fascination that it held him in entire thraldom. 
He knew no world but that wherein love reigned ; he knew 
no feeling which could seriously touch his soul or claim 
possession of his thoughts except the one feeling of earnest, 
devoted attachment to Lizzie. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FEBNBOTD HOUSE. 

Femroyd House, stately and picturesque as it looked this 
bright May morning, was a dull place to one who, like Mr. 
Tom Ayrton, had been initiated into the mysteries of metro- 
politan gaieties and University fast life. There was too mucb 
bard work going on around it for a man of pleasure to 
feel comfortable there. A good deal of the dark side of 
life stared out upon it, in presence whereof it was beyond 
human effort to be joyous. No wonder, then, that when 
Mr. Tom Ayrton came down into his private sitting room 
this sxmny morning — which was the morning following the 
night of Gilbert and Lizzie's encounter with Bill Graham 
near the plantation — he both looked and felt ill at ease. 
He was attired in a gorgeous dressing gown and slippers, 
and as soon as he entered the room he flung himself into 
an easy chair with a dreary tell-tale yawn and rang for the 
servant. 

" Coffee !" was his command, when the servant appeared. 

Wben left to himself again he turned to a number of 
unopened letters which lay on the table before him : his 
share of the contents of the morning's post bag. 

'' I've heard people enlarge to an alarming extent upon 
the advantages of the post office system," he muttered to 
himself, taking one of the letters into his hand, ''but, I 
swear it's the greatest persecution under the sun, invented 
for the special behoof of duns. Here are five letters, and I'd 
bet an even bottle there's not one in the lot but is an appeal 
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for money." Breaking the seal of the letter he held in his 
liand and reading it, he went on mnrmnring, ''Yes, 'nnless 
iihe same, together with five shillings, my charge for this 
application, be paid on or before Monday next, legal pro- 
•ceedings, Ac' That's the three-fifty bill I gave to old 
Potiphar when he advanced cash to pay the bet I lost to 
fielwyn." Opening the second letter he read, ''Messrs. 
Mackintosh, Plaid & Kersey present their respectful compli- 
ments to T. Ayrton, Esq., and will be obliged by the favonr 
•of a remittance." " Ah, that's mild," he said, throwing it 
down and taking np another ; " there's another suit or two to 
l)e extracted there before things are really nrgent. This one 
4Solicits a subscription for Bagstaff, the jockey. Poor Baggy ! 
j)lncky little fellow. Sorry he's broken his leg — ^mnst send 
him a fiver at all events. HaUoo, another threat !" he cried, 
-when he glanced at the fonrth letter — "Mr. Ayrton, sen., will 
Ihave the facts of the case laid before him, failing an 
immediate settlement." "Thedence! £750! nothing for it 
l)ut trying to renew for the third time." The fifth letter 
cansed him to smile. It ran thns : " Them as hows brass mnn 
pay it, or I'll shute yon, by Gk)d ! my wife says the same, so 
2Toah Moor at pressient from ever thine, A well wisher.** 
•.■^* That's the old shoemaker np in the town yonder. I mnst 
•give him a couple of pounds, and get measured for another 
pair. He threatens to shoot me on an average three times 
a year." His momrag's letter reading was now finished, so 
lie quietly placed the epistles in his pocket book and began 
liis morning meal, which the servant had by this time 
l)rought in. 

Looking at him, as he sat sipping his coffee and reading 
the betting news in the sporting paper, one could not help 
:admiring the manly beauty of his well-formed face and the 
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grace of his bodily proportions. But bis eye bad an evil 
ligbt in it, wbicb more than counter-balanced any feeling 
of pleasure wbicb tbe correctness of bis features migbt bave 
evoked. 

When be bad finisbed bis breakfast, and tbe servant bad 
lefb him once more in tbe sumptuous loneliness of bis apart- 
ment, be tbrew down bis paper, wbeeled bis cbair round in 
front of ibe great window and gazed abstractedly out upon 
tbe scene before bim. But bis tbougbts bad no reference to 
wbat lay within the scope of his vision. Tbe rich garden, 
with its prim parterres, its neat box borders, and its low 
ivy-grown boundary wall, was nothing to him ; neither was 
the little plantation just beyond, with its branches gently 
swaying in tbe foreglow of the coming summer; nor the 
village church spire, tapering in the distance, surrounded by 
solemn trees, thatched roofs, and placid meadows ; nor tbe 
solitary country roads, winding round the bill-sides up to 
their purple crown of njioorland. His mind was otherwhere. 
The great smoke-bued town at tbe opposite side of tbe 
landscape, however, did stir one or two selfish ideas within 
bim ; for amidst tbe '^ giant-factoried city gloom ** be could 
observe the spacious mill wherein bis father was lord 
paramount, wherein be himself might some day hold un- 
disputed sway, and wherein the young girl was working 
whose radiant face bad stricken bis evil heart with ungovern- 
able passion, — a passion as keen as Gilbert Thornton's was 
for tbe same object) but wholly unscrupulous and utterly 
sinful. 

While Tom Ayrton sat thus, racking his brain for ex- 
pedients to entangle tbe innocent girl, there came a ring 
at the back door, and soon afterwards a servant ushered 
Bill Graham in to bim. * Tbe great bulking fellow looked 
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about ad ill-omened as lie bad done the nigbt before, 
Tvben he had excited snch terror in the breast of Lizzie 
Bayner. Slouching in, with his hat held obsequiously first 
in one hand and then the other, and with his eyes castmg 
fdrtiye glances upon the different objects of fumitnre, as if 
possessed of an innate fear of contaminating them with his 
touch, he approached his employer with a rude ''Qood 
momin', maister Tom." 

"Qt)od morning Bill," said Tom; "sit down." He then 
lit a cigar and asked, "Well, what's the news? let's 
have it." 

Bill was slow to sit down, in consequence of the before^ 
named fear; but when he had once seated himself, he 
immediately, and without the least artifice or circumlocution, 
unbosomed himself. 

" Why, last neet I heerd a bit o' news, just by chonce," 
said Bill, gruffly ; ''an' knawin' hah t' wind Ugs i' certain 
quahrters, ah thowt ah'd come up this momin' an' gie ye 
t'benefit on't. Ah saw that there Lizzie Bayner walkin' aht 
wi' Widow Thornton's lad — Gilbert — dahn by t'plantation 
yonder ; an' ah heerd 'em say 'at they wor both goin' to a 
Chartist's meetin', at's bahn to be held i' Airville Qlen at 
midneet to neet. Gilbert's noan one on 'em, ye knaw; but 
that maks no matter ; if there's onny grabbin' to be done, he 
mud as weel be ameng t'lot." 

^Bill," said Tom in a burst of elation, "you're an 
out-an'-out brick ! poor but honest — I mean faithful. Here's 
a crown for you, and if this business comes to anything 
I'll make it ten." 

Bill's eyes twinkled at the prospect of so handsome a 
reward, and he was about to enter farther into the scheme^ 
when a step was heard crossing the front garden. 
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" Qnick ! out of the back door with yon, Bill ; there's 
zny father coming in. Call and ask for me at the ' Rising' 
Snn' at six o'clock to-night; I shall be there, and shall 
haye more to say to yon." 

Bill sneaked clumsily out of the room, and, by the time 
he was well outside the house, Mr. Ayrton, sen., entered 
and at once walked into Tom's apartment. 

He was an erect, white-haired old man, with a touch 
of tender refinement in his deportment which gave 
evidence of a gentler nature than his son's. There was 
the impress of care traced in the wrinkles of his face^ 
and a look of quiet disappointment in his eyes as h& 
looked upon his son. 

" Good morning, father !" was Tom's salute* 

"You've not been at your place in the counting-house 
either yesterday or this morning," said Mr. Ayrton, without 
returning his son's greeting, "I'm sorry you do not think iik 
worth your while to take more interest in the business. You 
see- my health is failing ; I can't last long ; and it would be 
hard for me to have to leave you before you had fitted 
yourself for keeping on the business. Business habits rmist 
be cultivated if you intend to be successful." 

" So the copy-book headings used to tell me," Tom had 
the coolness to rejoin. "But," he added hastily, as if 
anxious to efiace the ill-timed utterance, and assuming an air 
of deep seriousness, " I have had a little thing or •twe 
weighing on my mind lately. You remember, father, that 
you settled my Universiiy bills when I left college ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Ayrton, with a sigh, as he seated himself 
opposite his son ; " I should think I do.'* 

"Well, you see," continued Tom, boldly, "there were a 
few debts of honour which I did'nt like to tell you about." 
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"Debts of honour ! What do you call debts of honour?*' 
asked Mr. Ayrton. 

" Why, not tradesmen's bills, or anything of that sort, you 
know." 

"Oh, I see, those are debts of (2£0-honour/' said Mrw 
Ayrton, with a meaning look at his son. 

"No, I don't say that," returned Tom with a somewhat * 
discomfited air, " but these debts of honour I refer to are, I 
am ashamed to confess, debts on account of bets I lost before 
I left, and i£ you could — this time — -just — " 

" Oh Tom, Tom," cried the old man, in a tone of deep 
anguish, "Is this the son I have brought up to follow in- 
my footsteps ! " 

"But, father," pleaded Tom, callously, "you put me into 
other footsteps. It's only recently that you've been putting 
me into yours." 

"Yes," said Mr. Ayrton, with a sigh, as he rose from his 
chair and turned to leave the room, " I see what I have done« 
I have educated you for a gentleman, when I only ought 
to have sought to make you an honest man. They were 
one and the same when I was young. How much do 
these debts of honour amount to P" 

"Well," Tom answered, putting down his cigar, and 
trying to look extremely penitent, " if you could let me have, 
say, seven hundred pounds, I might perhaps contrive to 
tide over my difficulties." 

" Seven hundred pounds !" exclaimed Mr. Ayrton, in« 
dignantly; "it is perfectly monstrous that I should be 
expected to waste such a sum in satisfying the claims of 
sinful extravagance, when there are thousands of wretched 
Buffering creatures around me who know not how to procure 
their next meal ! But, Tom, I would even pay that penalty, 
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I would even commit iihat act of injustice to my fellow- 
creatures, if by that means I conld ensure your taming 
your mind to the pursuits which in my folly I had dreamed 
you would be better able to follow if I gave you a University 
education. So, Tom, let me see you in a fair way for 
business, and then we will talk further about these debts 
of honour." 

Tom would fain have urged that until the anxieties 
connected with his pecuniary embarrassments were aUayed, 
his mind would be utterly incapable of occupying itself with 
other matters ; but his father did not give him the opportunity 
of further pleading his insincere suit. The manufacturer 
left the room with the shadow of sorrow deeper on his soul 
than when he had entered, and his reckless son found himself 
alone again with his own bad thoughts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. SLEABT. 

While Tom Ajrton sat trying to boild np a substantial 
£a»bric of bope in the cnrling clouds of cigar smoke which, 
during the next few minutes, he puffed from his handsome 
lips, there advanced towards Fernroyd house a visitor who 
was destined to give additional cause of uneasiness to the 
abeady overburdened mind of the manufacturer's son. Tom 
had some vague notion that the information which Bill 
Graham had brought him concerning the intended Chartist 
meeting in Aireville Glen might be made to work favourably 
in his suit to Lizzie Bayner, by possibly removing an obstacle 
from his path, but he hardly saw his way clear to the 
accomplishment of that object. Tom, like many other men 
who make frivolity and sport the business of their lives, 
thought that woman could rarely resist a persistent siege 
upon her affections if they had not been fully conquered by 
some previous suitor. The consciousness of having a 
handsome face, an insrauating deportment, and a ready 
tongue, had given him the idea that under ordinary circum- 
stances his suit would be resistless ; that any woman, unless 
she happened to be exceptionally perverse, would ultimately 
yield to such facile vows, such passionate looks, and such 
graceful attitudes as nature and art could combine to assist 
him with. Lizzie Bayner's face had stirred his heart with 
that deluding passion which sometimes takes possession of 
intensely selfish and unprincipled men, and which on the 
surface bears such a close resemblance to the love that is real 
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that it often even deceives the heart in which it has been 
engendered. He knew that Lizzie was averse to him at 
present, bat as yet, he mentally argned, he had not been able 
to bring the fnll force of his feuscinations to bear npon her, 
and the existence of Gilbert Thornton was the one barrier 
between his desire and its fnlfilment. He conld not conceive 
how a poor factory lad, with nothing to help him but nntntored 
earnestness, with a mde speech and an awkward gait, coidd 
compete at all against a man with a face and fignre worthy of 
a scnlptnred Apollo, and as specions a tongue as ever woman 
was beguiled with ; and still, this Oxford man, who had caught 
his views of life and its duties from associates in whose veins 
ran some of the " best blood " in England, did not feel alto* 
gether secure in his designs upon the daughter of the old 
Chartist, just because the factory lad stood in the way. Bill 
Graham had hinted at a mode of entrapping Gilbert which waa 
worth trying, if he only could devise the exact means of setting 
about it ; bnt before men could be apprehended for treasonable 
practices informations had to be laid and warrants obtained; 
and even then, trial and conviction, upon suf&cient evidence, 
were necessary before accused persons could be stowed away. 
In this manner Tom Ayrton sat and tried to map out a 
successful course for his evil spirit to work in, while the 
coming visitor approached nearer and nearer to the house. 
Presently a stealthy tread was heard up the gravel walk, 
and the door bell was rung with a tender delicacy which 
seemed to forebode a coming whisper of ominous import. 
Tom was more startled by that little tender tinkle than if 
the bell had been made to vibrate with terrific violence. He 
turned round from the window, held his cigar up to his ear, 
like a sound conductor, and listened as if he knew that the 
visitor was coming to him. And so it turned out. 
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The servant brought in a card. 

'' Mr. Sleary :" said Tom, handling the card aa if half 
afraid of it. " What Mr. Sleary is it P" 

" Don't know, sir." 

" Show him in." 

A minute afterwards the servant rotomed, leading in 
a young man whose spare figure was attired in closely-fitting' 
black garments, and whose face looked as if it had just 
retired in a rather resentful manner from violent contact 
with an unusually rough towel. His left eye and the left- 
corner of his mouth were continually winking and twitching,, 
in a kind of magpaetic fashion, one at the other, so thai 
the young man's physiognomy was in a somewhat unsettled 
state. 

"Well, sir?" said Tom, when the smiling servant had 
retired. 

"You needn't *sir* me, sir," said Mr. Sleary, with a 
snigger, "I'm not a gentleman." 

"You're candid, at any rate," rejoined Tom. " To what 
then do I owe the honour " 

" No honour about it, sir, I assure you, sir," interrupted 
Sleary, with a still more decided snigger than before., 
" Mere matter of business, sir." 

"If it's business," said Tom, with a sigh of amused 
relief^ " you'd better go down to the miU." 

"Oh, it's not business of that sort, I assure you, sir," 
added Sleary, " 'tis of a private nature." Then he suddenly 
placed a letter in Tom's hand, and laughingly jerked out, 
« Bead that, sir !" 

Tom Ayrton's evil soul was struck with an unspeakable 
dread, and his hard heart racked with an indefinable fear,, 
as he read the letter which the odd-looking youth had just 
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placed in his hands ; but he was too finished an artist to 
betray his inner workings by so much as a single ripple 
of emotion on the surface. Sleary, however, did not tronble 
himself to watch the effect upon the manufacturer's son 
of the despatch of which he had been the bearer, but 
turned his eyes to the pictures on the walls, and employed 
himself in surveying the wonders of Landseer's dogs and 
horses and Herring's sporting sketches, examples of which 
hung about the room, and afforded some clue to their owner's 
character. • 

When Tom had concluded reading the letter, he fixed his 
unmoved eyes upon Mr. Sleary, and said gently, " Here, Mr. 
Sleary." 

The very tenderness of the command seemed to electrify 
Mr. Sleary, who turned suddenly round from his admiring 
study of a hunter leaping a five-barred gate, and cried, '' Yes,' 
sir; Sleary '11 do, sir, without the mister." 

Tom had evidently become possessed of some forcible 
idea since the appearance of Sleary. He looked at the 
individual long and searchingly, and then, like a man 
who, driven to the last strait^ has jumped at a sudden 
determination, he said — 

'' Do you know the contents of this letter P" 

"Yes, sir, every word." 

" Very well, then," continued Tom, " you know that I'm 
in for a deuced awkward thing; you know that I'm to a 
great extent in a certain person's power." 

" Yes, sir," leered Sleary, " but money, sir, can twirl that 
same person round your little finger, — yes, sir, round your 
little finger ; in fact, sir, money can twirl everything that it 
likes round its little finger. That's a fact. Of course, sir, if 
you hand me over the money, she " 
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''Money!" cried Tom, ''yon speak like a confonnded 
highwayman. But you're a lawyer's clerk I presume ; a man 
accustomed to the byeways of life ; one who would as soon 
help a thief to swear honesty out of countenance as help truth 
to trample down a lie. You're a man well versed in the art 
of dodging any given thing, good or bad, so long as you 
get your price." 

'•Really, Mr. Ayrton," said Sleary, with a dreadfully 
puzzling grimace, ''you are a wonderfully plain-spoken 
gentleman; but you know, sir, in times like these, money 
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" Is everything," said Tom, " and is, moreover a com- 
modiiy which I stand awfully in need of." 

" Then," said Mr. Sleary, " I'm afraid the person alluded 
to will insist upon paying a visit to these regions before 
long." 

"But," interposed Tom, "if I could hold out a certainty of 
something better for you in the future than anything you 
could expect from the person whom you are now engaged in 
serving, would you be willing to transfer your services to me 
and assist me, amongst other things, in silencing the 
person?" 

" Oh yes, sir, i/;" rejoined Sleary, with a meaning em- 
phasis 'upon the last word. 

" Well, then," continued Tom, " seeing that you know so 
m.uch of my afiairs already, I may as. well divulge the rest 
and see if you can help me, always presuming that you are 
put in a position at the same time to help yourself." 

"With the greatest of pleasure, sir," returned Sleary, 
" as the so-and-so said to the so-and-so, you know ?" 

" Perfectly," added Tom. Then with a sudden burst of 
confidence, of which he almost felt ashamed, he went on : — 
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''This is my position. My father is possessed of a large 
property here ; he is an old man and at the present time in 
Tery bad health. In the conrse of events (and who can say 
iiow soon ?) I may find myself standing in his shoes* That 
might be to-morrow ; bnt how am I to-day P I am almost 
penniless. That letter threatens me with the deepest dis» 
^ace, as yon know, nnless I hand over to you a large sum 
of money. I had five other letters demanding money by 
this morning's post. My father mcuy provide me with the 
reqnisite sum to stop tJiei/r hungry demands for a while, 
but the demand of which you are the bearer is a matter 
which is utterly beyond my present resources." 

"Never, sir," whispered Sleary, "never, with your ex- 
pectations." • 

"How so?" asked Tom, brightening up. 

"Well, sir," said Sleary, "I know what Td do; bnt I 
told yon I wasn't a gentleman, you know." 

" Go on." 

" I'd draw. Bill at six months. Mr. A., sen. See ?" 
said Sleary, with sundry demoniacal twitches. "Excuse the 
observation, but, you know, sir, in the midst of life we are in 
death, as the so-and-so — " 

" But who could I get to accept such a bill P" interrupted 
Tom. 

" Yourself." 

"Don't be a fool!" 

"In your father's name. SeeP" 

" That would be forgery." 

"Yes, but under very extenuating circumstances, sir," said 
the lawyer's clerk. "You are, or will be, your father^s 
representative, and if before the bill feU due death should 
put in a little claim, why 
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*'Bnt if lie slionld live?" whispered Tom, who was 
beginning to feel a sort of wicked confidence in the words 
of the lawyer's clerk. 

" Renew, of conrse," rejoined Sleaiy. 

"Well then," said Tom, "suppose I'd a mind to 
let yon draw np a document settling a certain hand- 
some sum to be paid to yourself on my inheritiag, would 
you ?" 

" I would, sir, without the least hesitation," cried the 
eager Sleary. 

"Would you," continued Tom, "agree to cut P" 

"Out? Cut?" exclaimed Sleary, "Oh sir, don't tempt 
me to commit murder!" 

" Would you agree to cut your present service and enter 
mine?" finished Tom. 

"Decidedly, sir," said Sleary, with earnestness. 

"Well, then," added the manufacturer's son, "the docu- 
ment shall be drawn up to-night and signed; in the meantime 
you'd better put up at the Eising Sun up in the town yonder, 
where I can communicate with you at my convenience. But 
listen a minute. There's another business you can perhaps 
assist me with." 

" Yours obediently, sir ; yours obediently," said the snig- 
gering Sleary. 

"I'm in love with one of my father's factory girls," 
Tom went on. " I've set my mind upon her ; which means, 
I shall not scruple at a trifle to win her. Do you see ?" 

" Yes, sir," responded Sleary, " a long way ; right from 
the faxstory door to the village church, and from there down 
to the House of Lords." 

" This girl, Lizzie Rayner they call her, is the daughter 
of a rampant old Ohartist," said Tom, " and she's at present 
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got a yoimg fellow hankering after her whose name is 
Gilbert Thornton, a bit of a factory lad* This Gilbert 
stands in my way." 

"And my late client?" suggested Sleary. 

" Oh you'll get over that difficulty," said Tom. " The 
man who could invent a plan for surmounting one obstacle 
may be depended upon for overcoming a second." 

" Charmed with your confidence, sir," said Sleary, trying 
to smile cheerfully and to sit easily, but failing miserably. 

" 1*11 give you a hint," Tom said. " To-night, at midnight, 
there's a secret meeting of Chartists in a place called Aireville 
Glen; both the young fellow and the father will be there. 
Need I say more?" 

"Not a syllable," said Sleary; "not a single syllable. 
Give me the name of the nearest magistrate." 

"There are several in the town here,'* replied Tom, 
" but they are not disposed to oppose these Chartist rascals 
very much ; but there's Mr. Trafford, the Tory Squire, who 
lives out at Trafford Park, five miles away ; he hates the 
entire crew, and would lend a hand in trapping a hundred 
of 'em any pight." 

" That'll do," said Sleary ; " can you get a trusty Mend 
to accompany me and do the necessary information laying, 
oath swearing, and so on ?" 

" I know nobody but Bill Graham," replied Tom, "and he'd 
do better at stopping a coach or scragging a gamekeeper." 

Ultimately Tom Ayrton and his newly-found slave drew 
up as pretty a plan for the discomfiture of all poor Gilbert 
Thornton's hopes as could well have been conceived. It was 
arranged that Sleary and Bill Gh:uham should set out in a gig, 
at dusk, for Trafford Park, and endeavour to obtain the assist- 
ance of the law in carrying out a plot of the deepest villainy.. 
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Bat before pernutting Sleary to retire to the cheerful 
hostehy where his master had ordered him to take food and 
rest, Tom did the very common thing of trying to justify 
in words what his heart told him was an unmitigated piece 
of wickedness. 

"It is perfectly awful," he said, "to contemplate the 
mischief that these rascally Chartists are working in the 
country, upsetting everything which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as sacred, and spreading discontent amongst 
a people who would otherwise be living in content and 
happiness. It is the duty of every man who cares anything 
about the welfare of his country to do his utmost to put a 
stop to their revolutionary proceedings. If a few of the 
leaders are arrested and sent to elaborate their preposterous 
theories in prison for a ye{tr or two, they will probably be 
brought to their senses, and the country wiU be restored to 
order." 

"Of course," said Mr. Sleary, as he rose to leave the 
room ; " what's the use of common fellows of that stamp 
wanting to act history?" 

"You'll be careful," Tom said, as he showed Sleary to 
the door, " not to mention my name in any way." 

" Trust a limb of the law for protecting a limb of the 
, eh ?" laughed Sleary. 

Tom felt more inclined to kick the lawyer's clerk than 
to laugh at him, but studying his personal interests he just 
managed to raise a smile. 

" Six o'clock, the Rising Sun," he said. 

"Six o'clock, the Rising Sun," echoed Sleary; and the 
door closed upon him, and once more the stealthy crunch 
of his feet was heard along the gravelled pathway of the 
garden. 
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WHen Tom retnmed to his apartment, he took the letter 
which Sleary had brought him, placed it in the fire, and 
watched it nntil its gnilt-reyealing contents had been re- 
solved into meaningless ashes, and he wished in his inmost 
sonl that he conld so have effaced from his Hfe the memory 
and the consequences of the act which the letter had brought 
so forcibly before his mind. Haying bought Sleary over, 
however, he was led to hope that the dark shadow might 
be averted from overwhelming him at present ; but he was 
not so utterly lost as not to feel that in all human pro- 
bability the day would come when that shadow could no 
longer b6 restrained.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BEGINNING OF THB NIGHT. 

In the stillness and peace of the spring twilight which 
heralded in the momentons night when the Chartists of 
Woolborongh intended to gather their forces in the romantic 
seclusion of Aireville Grlen, two men drove rapidly from the 
inn yard of the qnaint hostelry known as "The Eising Sun," 
and rattled over the ill-paved streets and out into the 
quietness of the western suburbs of the town. Those two 
men were Bill (Jraham and Mr. Sleary. Many discontented, 
suffering workpeople stood here and there in the streets as 
they passed, looking like ominous shadows creeping out to 
disturb the magic softness in which Nature was slowly enfold- 
ing the landscape. It was well for the two evil agents of 
Mr. Tom Ayrton that none of those gloomy spirits suspected 
the mission upon which they were bent, or it is probable that 
their night ride would have been somewhat roughly inter- 
rupted. As it was, the gig and its occupants were borne 
^briskly out upon a long stretch of country road, skirted by 
blossoming hedges, fertile meadows, and, at intervals, by 
plantations of trees clad in the fresh greenery of early spring. 
By the time they had got fairly clear of the straggling abodes 
of the representatives of Woolborough's wealth, out into 
the pure breath of the fields and the new-bom flowers, past 
the rude wayside inn which marked the half distance between 
Woolborough and the village of Aireville (beside whose doors 
were congregated a few carriers' carts and one or two noisy 
drivers), the moon had risen and spread its silvery web 
over the scene, and everything looked as solemnly beautiful 
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and comfortiog as if poverty and want had been unknown 
in the land, as sweet and as fragrant as if bad-odonred 
streets, dose rooms, and miseiy-croshed lives had no 
existence. A few of the more brilliant stars shone solemnly 
into sight as the cloudless canopy of sky darkened around 
ihem, and the quiet moon crept up from behind the distant 
hills, and stared, with placid watchfrdness, fuU in the face of 
the two birds of evil omen who were darkly flitting athwart 
the deepening repose of the night. On they rode in distrustfrd 
silence past the glimmering lights of the village of Aireville,. 
past the melancholy churchyard at the brow of the hill, and 
swiftly along the winding undulations of the road as they left 
AireviQe behind them. In good time they plunged into the 
wooded loneliness which surrounded the estate of Mr. Hugh 
Trafford. Here the woods became thicker and the stillness 
more profound ; here could be heard the mingled harmony of 
bickering brook and even-song of birds. Sleary, whose 
courage was not at all equal to his cunning, would fain have 
engaged the confidence of his great-limbed, black-browed 
companion, but Bill ¥ras sullenly opposed to satisfying Sleary's 
longing in this respect. Bill looked upon the lawyer's clerk 
as an intruder upon his individual rights as sneak-in-chief to 
Tom Ayrton ; his consciousness of immense physical power 
led him to believe that he could have accomplished aU that 
Tom required without the aid of a puny stripling like Sleary, 
and, beUeving this, he was little inclined to be gracious 
towards the usurper. If Sleary ventured to suggest that the 
night was beautiful. Bill would merely grunt that it didn't 
matter a curse what sort of a night it was ; or if Sleary 
asked the name of any outlying mansion that they happened 
to pass, Bill would only answer that he neither knew nor 
cared. 
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At last they came to the iTy-oovered entrance lodge 
belonging to Trafibrd Park. Bill descended from the gig, 
and knocked loudly at the gate, leaving Sleary sitting 
nervonsly holding the reins. An old woman, with a mar- 
yellonsly frilled cap of snowy whiteness, answered the knock, 
appearing with a candle held high in her hand, and looking 
amazedly at the huge fellow before her. 

" Is Hngh at home P" shouted Bill. 

"WhatP" exclaimed the woman, staggered at such 
familiarity with her master's name, although it was the 
custom with the rabble to allude to Mr. Trafford in that 
dreadfully unaristocratic style. 

"Is t'maister at home? that's what I want to knaw!" 
cried Bill. 

'^Ay, marry, is he," replied the old woman, when she 
had recovered her surprise, " but I'd advise you not to try 
to see him to-night." 

'< Oh, be hanged to that tale," retorted BiU, <' if he's at 
liome we'll see him, there's nowt so sewer as that. He'll 
XLoan revise to let us in when he gets to knaw wer business." 

" Eh, my word, but you're a venturesome man," she said, 
^* an' I would'nt be i* your shoes for a trifle. But if ye're 
bent on going, wilta shalta^ just let me tell you one twoor 
ihings 'at may save you getting into needless scrapes. Be 
finre you don't forget to say *yes, sir,' an' *no, sir,' an' 
'please, sir,' when you're speaking to Mr. Trafford; an' 
perhaps if you just stick in one or two ' yer honours ' 'it'll 
be none the worse. But, above all, never contradict him, or 
•else you'd wish you'd never seen him." 

Sleary heard all these warnings, and trembled at the 
prospect of meeting such a despot as Mr. Trafford evidently 
was; Bill, however, jumped into the gig again, and while the 
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old woman held the escntclieoned gate open, and cautioned* 
them to " mind the dogs," be gave the horse a smart switch' 
with his whip, and away they went np the solitary carriage 
way leading through the densely wooded park owned by the 
head of the Yorkshire Traffords. The darkness was mncb 
greater in the park than it had been on the road, in conse-- 
qnence of the hnge trees shielding off the moonlight. Thec- 
shadows spread their fantastic shapes about, and made the 
scene look weird and awful, while every now and then a 
hare would dive through the brushwood, and startle tho- 
unaccustomed ears of Sleary with its quick rustling noise; 
At one place they thought they saw a gang of poachers 
laying their snares, but Bill had too much sympathy with 
their pursuit to do otherwise than pass silently on. By-and- 
bye they emerged &om the wooded portion of the park 
and came within view of a solemn old Tudor hall, whose 
crumbling irregular walls looked magnificently stately in the 
still moonlight. Sleary was immediately overawed by the 
appearance of the grand old building, with its octagonal 
tower, its bell-turret, its forest of chimneys, and its quaint 
incongruities of architecture, as it lay ther6 before them*. 
In front of the hall was a terrace bordered by massive stone- 
barriers, crowned here and there with gigantic vases and 
deHoate bits of sculpture, and approached from the grounds 
by a broad central flight of steps leading up to the pillared, 
portico which constituted the main entrance to the hall, and 
above which, in splendid brilliance of colour, hxmg the em- 
blazoned arms of the Traffords. A melancholy lake laid like 
a silver sheet below the terrace, the moonbeams streaking' 
its still surface with their reflected radiance. In sight of all 
this outward grandeur and stateliness, Sleary was inspired 
with the indefinable terror which seizes low and cowardly 
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minds when fsiced with the imperionEOLess of rank and state, 
a terror which was not lessened when he heard the deep- 
throated barkings of two hnge dogs as they struggled n^ 
the end' of their iron chains in the stone conrtjard wherein 
they were placed as sentinels. 

^* Stop, Mr. Graham," Slearj cried, with a look of affiright^ 
''I've not been nsed to dogs, and they do say that such 
animals always attack people who don't understand them. 
For God's sake stop while somebody comes." 

"Not I," replied Bill, gruffly, "they're chained up, aren't 
they?" 

"Yes, but chains break and sayage animals bite," 
tremblingly suggested Sleary. 

At this moment they saw the dark figure of a man walk 
slowly across the terrace and descend the steps in front of 
the lake. He called to them to stand still, and Bill reined 
in his horse. When the man came towards them Bill 
recognised him as Mr. Trafford's eldest son, Hubert, and at 
once became obsequious, doffing his cap and getting out - of 
the conveyance. 

" Gt>od night to ye, Maister Hubert !" Bill ventured to 
say. 

" Good night," was the answer, " what unearthly business 
are you after at this late hour ? " 

"There's bahn to be a rumpus wi' t'Ohartists to neet 
i' AireviUe Glen," said Bill, boldly, " an' we've come to try 
and get t'Squire to help us to stop it." 

" Get back to your rat-holes, fellows," cried Hubert, with 
scomfdl indignation, "poverty may well be trodden under 
foot by tax-bribed authority when she can command the 
services of armies of sneaks such as you." 

" Steady, Maister Hubert," growled Bill, "i£ jehev ta'en 
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to Badical notions that's no reason ye shonld insnlt a poor 
liardworking cliap at's trying to do a bit o* good to the 
oonntry," 

" Good ! " exclaimed Hubert, with a gesture of wrathful 
impatience, *^ if the good yon wish to do to-night bears any 
resemblance to the good yonVe done beforetime, the only 
comfort about it is that it will bring you one step nearer the 
gallows. IVe saved yon once from being sent to prison as a 
poacher, but I candidly tell you, if you lift a finger to harm 
these poor Chartists I will do my utmost to get you 
punished as you deserve. Take my advice ; go back home 
and leave the Chartists to themselves or you may soon find 
you are even in a worse pHgbt than they,'* * 

*^I shall noan go back, now," said Bill resolutely. ''Such, 
fine palaver as yours might do for some fowk, but not for me, 
not for me, now't so sewer as that thear. We'll see what 
your father 'U say, whatever comes on't." 

Bill then turned away, took the horse's bead, and led the 
gig and the frightened Sleary up to the bottom of the 
terrace. Here he fiststened the animal to a ^own-drooping 
bougli. This done, he commanded Sleary to ''jump a>ht, an' 
npt sit ditherin' thear like a stuck pig." Sleary obeyed and 
tbe two ascended to the spacious portico, while Hubert 
TrafFord turned to enter the house by a door in the north 
wing of the building. 

Bill Graham rang the bell with an assumed courage, 
while Sleary crept behind his giant form and listened to the 
footsteps which were soon heard advancing up the hall. At 
length, with an ominous clink of chains and a mighty shaking 
of ponderous bolts, the door was opened by a stately Jeames 
who stared aghast when he saw the lowly stamp of the two 
visitors. 
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''Good eyyins!" cried ike plnsh and wbite figure. ^'I 
nevah ! In the name of the blessed (Goodness, don't stop a 
single minute longer. To the back ! To the back !" 

''Ger aht, ye play-actin' fooil," said Bill; ''we want 
to see Mr. Trafford." 

"To the back! to the back!" repeated the astonished 
adherent of the honse of Trafford. " I daren't speak another 
word nnless yon go to the back." 

At this moment a stentorian voice was heard firom within, 
* roaring ont, "Kick the villains out, yon vagabond, or, by 
Q^> yon pack to-morrow!" 

Then a hnge mass of lordly humanity strode down the 
corridor^ and, glaring fiercely at the servant, sent him 
sprawling upon the floor. Sleary's mind was at once filled 
with a "Fee-faw-fum" sort of horror, and he slipped still 
further behind his companion. 

" What do you mean, you ugly, blundering fools, to come 
to this door?" shouted the angry chief of the Traffords. 
** Nobody ever enters here without my special permission; 
so be off, or by Gad, I'll set the dogs on to you. K you want 
to speak to me, get round to the back door in a proper 
manner, and stay in the waiting room until it suits me to 
send for you." 

" We've nobbut come to tell you that the Chartists — " 

"Silence!" thundered the enraged Trafford. "I don't 
care if you've come to tell me that the villains have burnt all 
my woods down, I'll be respected in my own house." 

With that Jie banged the door in the face of the two 
visitors, just as the unhappy servant was scrambling to his 
feet. Bill and Sleary looked at each other with discomfitnre 
plainly written in their faces ; but the former gathered fresh 
courage by saying, " That's nowt to what he's been knawn to 
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dew to some fowk, so let's go to t'back door as lie tolled ns.'' 
The dogs here began to bark a&esh^ and Sleary conld hear 
doors banging franticaUy inside. However, they contrived, 
after many stoppings and startings, to steal ronnd to the 
other side of the house, where they were met again by the 
plnsh and white servitor, who assailed them with all the 
bitterness that his tongne conld command for having 
needlessly submitted him to his master's anger. 

For more than an hour the two night adventurers were 
allowed to remain sitting in the stony coldness of the 
benched waiting room, before Mr. Trafibrd could allay his 
ruffled pride sufficiently to bring himself to the level of 
listening to two such conmion specimens of the biped man as 
had just had the unspeakable audacity to place themselves 
within the sacredness of the grand front entrance to his 
ancestral mansion. Although Bill and Sleary had begun to 
resent their long waiting, they did not feel much relieved 
when a loud-sounding bell proclaimed to their ears that the 
.great man was ready to receive them. The plush and white 
henchman then re-appeared, and conducted them into a large, 
gorgeously-^nished apartment^ where Mr. Trafford sat ready 
to snap and growl at them. 

Without so much as deigning to look at them, he com- 
manded them to sit in two straight-backed chairs, which had 
been placed at a respectful distance for the accommodation 
of their vile bodies. Mr. Trafford was writing, and he 
continued writing for a long time after they had entered the 
room. Sleary ventured to give a timid glance or two at 
the pictures on the walls as he sat alongside Bill, but 
Bill stared steadily at the Squire, ready to tackle him 
when it should please him to signify that he was ready 
for them. 
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Mr. Bngli Trafford's aristocratic soul was enclosed in one 
of the most blackguard-looking exteriors that ever man 
possessed. By natnre he was fitted to be a chief of banditti, 
a pirate captain, a navvy, or a slave driver, but birth, which 
radiantly ontshines every wickedness that man can be 
endowed with, had made him' a nineteenth centnry sqnire, a 
man fnll of the feudal instincts of his ancestors, a man who 
belonged to the twelfth centnry, and who was at continual 
war with everything that did not fall in with his antiquated 
ideas of the power and might of his imagined position. He 
was a man of Herculean build, a man who gloried in his 
physical strength, and loved to set the guests at his dinner 
table in a roar with accounts of his youthful exploits in the 
hunting field and on the moors. His portrait galleiy was 
the boast and pride of his heart, and he often spent his 
afternoons in gazing upon the pictured haughtiness and 
ugliness of his long line of ancestry. Contemplating the 
&ces of the Traffbrd who went crusading with Richard Oceur 
de Lion, of the Traffbrd who fought at Agincourtj the 
Trafford who assisted at the overthrow of the Spanish 
Armada, the Trafford who gave his life to the service of 
the First Charles, and the Traffbrd who had perilled his 
fortune on behalf of the Pretender, his great body quivered 
with a fierce longing to win some similar renown to 
theirs. But, alas ! the work-a-day nineteenth century, with 
its little strivings after equality and freedom, afforded 
small scope for his ambitious spirit to breathe in. Not 
being able to sally out with spearsmen to the attack of 
n^hbouring castles, as his ancestors had done only too 
often, he was compelled to wreak the iyranny of his spirit 
upon the unforttmate country people whom he could get 
into his power. Thus he bullied his way through the 
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world; qnarreUing with bis nearest relatives, to the extent 
of even hating his own son; bringing anions against 
everybody that he conld get into the clutches of ihe law; 
and raging and Aiming at the least show of resentment 
to his imperious mandates. Poachers and miUowners he 
detested, relentlessly persecuting the former whenever he 
could do so, and opposing the latter, tooth and nail, in 
everything that they undertook. In politics he was a 
Tory of Tories, and regarded any man who was a Whig 
with the strongest personal hatred. Once he had been in 
Parliament, but nineteenth centory politics could not put 
up with his malignant personalities, and so he had beezi 
summarily ousted. 

This was the man whom Bill Graham and Sleary, in- 
stigated by Tom Ayrton, had had the boldness to confront, 
and now that they were in his presence they both felt as 
if they would rather not have undertaken the duty. 

"Well, men, what do you want with wwf" Mr. Trafford 
at last condescended to growl. 

** Well, sir, you see," Bill was beginning to say. 

" Then I donH see,'' exclaimed the irate justice of the 
peace, ^' and if you don't mind I won't see I Here, you 
fellow there," pointing to the trembling Sleary, **let me 
hear if you can tell your stupid tale any better." 

Sleary then began to show that he knew how to abase 
himself before a mighty man, and so Mr. Trafford suffered 
him to proceed. Sleary said that a Chartist rising was 
intended that night, and unless his honour would grant 
warrants for the apprehension of the ringleaders there was 
every probability that much damage would be done to 
life and property in the neighbourhood. Mr. Trafford 
thereupon raged and stormed at the Chartists, and gave 
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them such a bnfifetmg of words that he seemed in thonght 
to aniiihilate them, and ended by agreeing to sign the 
warrants. 

''What are the men's names?" he inquired. 

"Gilbert Thornton, weaver." 

" Yes." 

''Bethel Bayner, weaver." 

" Yes." 

"And — and — ^I don't know the other names." 

"That'U do." 

The warrants were handed over duly signed, and he 
of the plnsh and white livery was again sumnoned to 
show the visitors "to the back.'' 

"Now get away, lads," was the parting salute of the 
stalwart Trafford, " get a good staff of specials round you 
and make sure of the rascals. Take 'em to the lock-up, 
and ni attend to txy 'em to-morrow." 

Thus liberated, the two hurried back to their gig, and 
were soon rattling through Trafford Park towards Aireville, 
where they had previously arranged to meet a body of 
constables. 

They had hardly got dear of the park, however, when 
Hubert Trafford stole from a side door| saddled a horse, 
and, having led it gently out of hearing distance of the 
hall, jumped upon its back and rode into the smiling 
spring night, with a firm determination to use every effort 
to frustrate the plans of the two warrant bearers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE 6ATHEBIKG OF THE FOBCES. 

As the hotir of ten p.m. sonnded from the ricketty 
clock whicli, in its maudlin way, regtdated the household 
actions of the Bayner family, the head of the house moved 
nneasily in his chair by the cottage fireside, and cast an 
inquisitive look at his wife, who sat scowling malignantly 
at her knitting, ready to explode on the slightest possible 
provocation. Bethel had four miles to walk to the place of 
meeting in Aireville Glen, and it behoved him to set out 
without further delay if he meant to act in concert with 
his brother Chartists. If Dorothy had been following any 
other domestic duty than knitting; if she had been washing, 
baking, or black-leading, if she had been doing battle with 
the mischievous Kicky, he would have been less uneasy 
perhaps, but to see her sitting like a grim sentinel right 
before him, and knowing no soothing pass-word by which 
he could satisfy her opposition, he felt in a somewhat un- 
fortunate plight. c'He saw plainly that he would have to 
endure a parting volley of abuse before he got away, and 
often as he had had to listen to his wife's anathemas he 
had not yet reached the happy stage of invulnerability. 
This night he felt peculiarly susceptible to any outburst of 
Dorothy's wrath, for in his heart he felt some secret mis- 
givings as to the entire wisdom of the proceedings which 
the Chartists were about to enter upon. At last, however, 
he managed to knock the ashes out of his pipe, and to 
make a preliminary movement with his feet^ after which 
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lie twirled bis pipe between bis tbiunb and finger neryoasljy 
looked up timidly into bis wife's face, and said, " I tbink 
Til be toddlin' nab, lass." 

*' Aw bigb," said Dorotby, as] if sbe bad not tbe remotest 
idea tbat be bad intended leaving tbe fireside tbat nigbt, 
"wbear tnl, pray tba?*'_ 

**Nobbnt to t'meetin*," meekly replied Bethel, rising to 
bis feet and proceeding to don bis cap and coat. '* I jnst 
want to see wbat tbey re babn to dew like." 

'^ Dew, indeed !" exclaimed Dorotby, resting ber knitting 
npon ber knee, and taming ber angry eyes fnll upon ber 
husband, "I'll tell tbee wbat they're babn to dew. They're 
babn to lead tha by t'nose wbol ta dnzzant knaw whether 
thy beead's on or off. Dnzta think onny decent fowk at 
means to bod their beead np i' i^world nd go sneaMn' up 
and dabn t'conntry side i' t'deead time o' t'neet like a lot 
a hungry powchers, as ye're babn to dew to neet P Noan 
so ! There once wor a time at tba*d a thowt more o' thy 
wife an' bams nor to be goin' mnnin' brekneck after a 
lot o' idle gooid-f or-nowts like Trimmer, wi' bis red beead 
and bis crewkt nose." 

"Hod thy din, it'll happen be all for t'best^" said 
Bethel, quietly buttoning *his coat and glancing longingly 
at the door. 

"Ay, an' a bonny best too," cried Dorothy. "Bud I'll 
tell tha what. K iyyer thah brings tbat thear Trimmer to 
this hahse agean be sal bey as plain a bit o' my mind as 
I can give him, that he saL" 

Bethel did not dare to put in a word in defence of 
Trimmer, so be merely winced and said, "I'se be back 
ababt two I darsay," taking hold of tbe latch as be 
spoke. 
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'^ Thah niyyer need bother thy sen abaht oomin' back,'^ 
she retorted sharply. '' If ta's made up thi mind to forsake 
thi family for a set o' idle scamps like them 'at tha'rt 
bahn to mix wi' to-neet tha'rt worth more away nor at 
home." 

Bethel was somewhat nettled at this depreciatory re* 
mark, and with a slight &own of resentment and a 
protesting jerk of his head, he suddenly departedi slamming 
the door behind him. 

Left to herself, Dorothy resumed her knitting, and 
looked as calm and contented as if her mind had always 
lived in an atmosphere of unruffled serenity. Having 
bestowed upon her husband that ''bit of her mind," which 
she was always trying to fling at the heads of those with 
whom she came into contact^ she was satisfied. Whether it 
was that she considered this peculiar ''bit of her mind" of 
such inestimable value as to entitle it to expression in 
preference to eveiy other thought or feeling, it is hard 
to say, but there is no denying that she esteemed it as 
the chief prerogative of her existence. Whenever anyone 
heard Mrs. Bayner threaten to give a person " a bit of her 
mind" they knew that that person would, to use the homely 
phrase, "drop in for it." It seemed utterly out of the 
question to think that Dorothy could ever have " a bit of 
her mind" to dispose of which would not deal out the most 
serious consequences to the recipient. 

Mrs. Bayner had not been long sitting alone before the 
house was transformed from a solitude to a place of cheer- 
ed murmurings and buoyant laughter, for Lizzie, Gilbert 
Thornton, and his sister Grace, came like a sudden brightness 
upon the scene, and Dorothy immediately forgot the "bit 
of her mind" she had given as a parting gift to her poor, 
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puzzled hasband, '* ^ay, for snar, lasses," cried Dorothji 
"what's t'meanin' o' all this hnlabaloo?** 

'^ Hnlabaloo ! " laughed Grace, ''it means we're goiii^ 
a Earsznasin i' May for once. But you knaw all about it^ 
I expect; we're goin' to t'Chartist zneetii;!', and Oilbert 
here's goin' with us to keep t'gaytreshes oflT.'* 

''Eh, lasses," said Dorothy, "ye're bahn oy a madcap 
errand; but youth will hey its fling, an' I'm noan bahn 
to be so straitlaced as to hinder ye, considerin' all things* 
Gilbert '11 tak care on ye. WiU'nt ta, lad ? " 

Gilbert gaye an earnest, affinnatiye response; and 
Lizzie, with a half-dissatisfied look, proceeded to wrap 
herself in the folds of a warm woollen shawl, in imitation 
of Grace. 

As they were on the point of setting out, with Mrs. 
Bayner's assurance that they would " niyyer a one on 'em 
be fit for ther wark i' the momin'," Leonard came rushing 
in from the theatre, haying just concluded his performance 
of the arduous part of Smuggler No. S in the nautical 
drama of Jack Jimk, the Bold 8m/uggler» 

" What ho ! " he exclaimed, striking a mock heroic atti« 
tude. "Do mine eyes deceiye mep A-m I — ^yah not 
der-eamingp Whither hie ye, my braye companions?" 
Then dropping from the altitude of the desperate drama to 
the leyel of ordinary life, he continued, " or, to speyk more 
plainer. What's up?" 

After they had laughed heartily at his dramatic interro* 
gation, Leonard wdiS informed of the intended adyentore^ 
and he at once ayowed his willingness to make one of the 
party, so the four immediately afterwards set forth, Mrs« 
Bayner enjoining them to " keep clear o' t'nayyy, an' xnind 
an' lewk weel after Bethel, whatiyyer ye dew." 

5 
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^ The four "talked, for the first two miles of their journey, 
along the same high road over which we followed Bill 
Ghraham dnd Sleary in the, early part of the evening. They 
1:^ranched off a little beyond Aireville Ghnrch, and took a 
eieclnded pathway which led through a dark wood called 
Black Tarn Wood. The road was too narrow for the 
quartette tot walk abreast, so Leonard took Grace, on his 
arm and marched on in front with her, while Gilbert and 
]|iizzie followed, some three or four yards behind. Thus 
Broad Comedy led the way, with mirth and laughter, and 
the Pathetic Drama followed in the track, and caught the 
Qverfiowing of comedy's gaiety; thus L' Allegro and TL 
Penseroso, as it always happens in real life, intermingled; 
and the wave of sublime passion had its seriousness con- 
tinually broken in upon by the petty ripples of frivolity. 
Leonard and Grace were bent only upon amusement; so 
long as they made each other laugh, so long as they could 
extract anything nurth&l from their surroundings, they 
were content; but with Lizzie and Gilbert it was far. 
different. With Gilbert it was one of the most solemn, 
nioments of his life; he had pondered deeply upon what 
had passed between himself and Lizzie on the previous 
nighty and had come prepared to make one grand effort to. 
"Wiu the full measure of Lizzie's love. 

Taking advantage of a temporary discontinuance of 
dialogue between the two couples — for Grace and Leonard 
would keep shouting back some laughable absurdity to 
which response of some kind was obliged to be made — 
Gilbert said earnestly: "I promised you last night, Lizzie, 
when you reminded me of my blind foolhardiness, that to* 
day I would make some resolve with regard to the future. 
I have done so." 
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Lizzie listened with deep earnestness, but did not ntter 
aword. 

" I have made, up my mind," he went on, '* to go 
abrofid." 

''No, Gilbert, no," Lizzie exclaimed, drawing his arm 
doiser to her. 

Tonched to the quick in this sudden manner, Lizzie^s 
heart lost its balance, and but for the rude interruption 
of Broad Comedy at this moment she would doubtless have 
been betrayed into the expression of sentiments which 
would have lifted Gilbert's soul into ecstacy, and gone far* 
to nullify the sober counsel she hud been moved to give 
him the night before. 

^^Hey, Lizzie !" shouted Leonard, "Grace says shoe's 
seen a boggard." 

" An' I hev, too," cried Grace. 

''Where?" asked Gilbert, for form's sake. 

"Ay, whear? That's what I want to knaw," bawled 
Leonard, who, as he spoke, tripped over the huge snaky 
fiudg which a tree-root had thrown across the pathway, and 
feSL to the ground, leaving Grace standing over him point- 
ing into his face and laughing : "Why, thear, to be sure!'* 
after which she ran helter-skelter up the wood, &^ in 
advance of the party. 

"If I am a boggard," said Leonard, scrambling up, 
*'I'll tak' noabdy but thee, then," and he ran laughing 
after her. 

The Serious Drama now took its turn. 

• "Yes, Lizzie," said Gilbert, "I'll go to America, where, 

please (jod, I'll earn money enough to lift us above our 

present poverty ; money enough to make a dear little home 

wliich shall be worthy of you. Tim Garter went five yeai-s 
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ago, jou knowy with scarcely a penny but Hs passage 
money, and now he's got a big fiaxm an's qnite a wealthy 
man." 

" Bnt you can't farm, Oilbert,'' said lizzie, who had 
by this time recovered her self-possession. 

"Tim couldn't either," said Oilbert; and as he spoke 
his spirit seemed to overleap the chasm of the next few 
years, and he saw himself coming back to claim the 
guerdon of his labonr, and to lay his hard-earned wealth 
at Lizzie's feet. • ''Knowing what there was to win," he 
went on, prondly, '' I conld endnre anything, I conld work 
day and night; and they say that any one who is willing 
to be indnstrlons can soon make money in the States." 

''Oh, bnt GKlbert'," said Lizzie, tenderly, "I did not 
mean that yon shonld go away." ^ 

"No, dear," he said, his sonl rising to the height of 
true manliness as his earnestness increased, "bnt that is 
the only way to ever make ns really happy. Yesterday, in 
my selfishness, I conld have wedded yon to poverty and 
want, and have thought myself blest; to-day, I see things 
clearer, and I feel that it would be cruel that I should 
drag you down to my poor level; it is I who must raise 
myself to yours." 

By this time they had overtaken Broad Comedy again» 

"I've seen another boggard," whispered Ghrace, turning 
round to Lizzie. "A reyt un this time." 

"An' so hev I, by t'megs hev I," chimed in Leonard^ 
with the authority of one who was backed up by a large 
professional experience amongst Spectre Bridegrooms, Bleed* 
ing Nxms, and Qhosts in general. 

" He's hiddin' hissen' behint yond wall," said Grace^ 
pointing to the wall bounding the Glen side of the wood.. 
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''It's a %6 is it, then," said Lizzie, who perceired that 
the two had really been startled hy something they had 
seen. '' I suppose youVe seen somebody goin' to the 
meeting, that's about all/' 

"Of course,'* said Gilbert, "I only wonder we've not 
met many a one before now." 

"Bud fowk don't go jumpin' an' lowpin* fro' one tree 
tuv another as yond chap does," rejoined Grace, "when 
it's nobbut a meetin' they're thinkin' on. However," she 
added, "as ye're so precious brave ye'd happen best go 
first." 

"Very well," laughed Gilbert^ and the Serious Drama 
advanced to the front. Broad Comedy fJeJling into the rear, 
peeping, pointing, and starting at every few steps, and 
rapidly degenerating into the broadest Farce. 

"In three or four years I shall perhaps have got all 
that we shall need," Gilbert resumed, " and dear old 
Woolborough may have recovered herself too by that 
time." 4 

Lizzie's heart was almost loosened from its strong posi- 
tion at the imexpected display of self-abnegation on the 
part of Gilbert. The thought of his going away to a 
foreign land for her sake, of his leaving his mother and 
sister, and forsaking all the tender associations of his native 
town, touched her heart more deeply than all his earnest 
protestations of love had ever done. Pity conquered where 
love had failed; and she began to think that she had been 
wrong in restraining herself from giving Gilbert that Mness 
-of love of which she felt her heart capable. Her thoughts 
became more conftised, her vision less wide, and, altogether, 
she felt her understanding was being concentrated in that 
' one feeling of piiy which she was fast regarding as one 
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of fervent love. Tears rose to her eyes as she thonght of 
all that Gilbert had resolved to endure to gain her love 
and to make her happy, and she allowed her hand to linger 
in his more tenderly than ever before. His simple fidelity 
had melted the ice of her reserve, and her voice became 
softer and more sympathetic. 

** But what will your mother and Ghrace say, Gilbert, if 
yon do this ?" she asked, giving him a l€K>k of extreme 
tenderness. 

" They'll none fret," he replied, " when they know why 

I* * >} 

m going. 

They had now nearly reached the end of the wood, and 
in a few minutes would come out upon the open road 
where they would no doubt find numbers of people trudg- 
ing on to the place of meeting. Gilbert seemed as if he 
were treading enchanted ground, and looked as radiant as 
Eros himself. Every little association of that night's walk, 
— the moonlight lingering amid the branches of the stately 
oaks and beeches and glancing down every n^w and then 
across the pathway, the chequered shadows of the foliage^ 
the rustling of the leaves, the feel of Lizzie's hand upon 
his arm, her breath upon his cheek, — acted upon his sensi- 
tive mind so as to lift him into the region of poetry. And 
yet, he felt that his power of sustaining the part he had 
chalked out for himself would be sorely tried unless he 
could gain Lizzie's distihct promise that when he came 
back from America she would marry him. Without a 
certainty to work for he would lose all energy. 

Acting under this feeling, he said, '' I only want to hear 
you say now, Lizzie, that you'll marry me when I come 
back with money enough to ensure your comfort^ and I 
shall be happy," He then put his hand softly round her 
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waist (Broad Gomedj being just then a good difltanoe 
behind) and whispered passionately, '^yon'll not deny me 
those dear words of comfort I hope, will 70a darling P" 

Lizzie tamed her large sympathetic eyes fall into his 
fiuse, and said, ^ after snch proof of year love as yon have 
given me to*night, Gilbert, I can never do other thaa 
think of yoa as yoa deserve to be thought of; bat for you 
to go away to a foreign coxmtry for no other purpose than 
to get money for me, — oh, I cannot endare the thoaghi 
of it. I have not the heart to take upon myself to drive 
yoa from yonr home like this ? " 

Poor Qilbert's arr-castle received a sad blow with these 
sincere words. Lizzie was a pnzzle to him. One night 
she appeared to object to him because he allowed his love 
to stand in the way of his prosperity, and now she seemed 
suddenly to resent the idea of his going abroad to win a 
position for her. Was it that she could not really love 
him that she thus threw up a barrier against the success 
of his suit, whichever way he preferred it^ or was it that 
now when fairly put to the test, she could not bear the 
idea of being separated from himp Oh, if he could only 
be sure it was the latter. How earnestly he tried to read 
her soul through the liquid light of her eyes ! How 
violently his heart palpitated as he looked for some index 
to her thoughts! 

'*I dare not say *Qo' to you, Gilbert," she added at 
last; and Gilbert was at once assisted to the conclusion 
that it was her real love for him that made her thus cling 
to him when the prospect of separation was put before 
her. 

"Then, darling,'' Gilbert exclaimed with passionate fer- 
vour, his sool jumping back at a bound to the selfish 
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position it had held on the previous night; his air-castle 
falling into the dark ahjss of nothingness, "I will never 
leave yon, never* I will always remain with yon. We will 
be patient nntil times mend, and then be married and live 
together in dear old Woolborongh. I may perhaps get 
an overlooker's job in time, and then we shall none be 
60 badly oC 

Lizzie hnng her head in silence, not because (as Gilbert 
imagined) she was overpowered with emotions of strong 
affection, but becanse Gilbert, who that night had been iaai 
rising to the height of her ideal, had taken advantage of 
her own nnselfishness to leap suddenly back to his old 
selfish standpoint. 

''Yon don't speak, Lizzie," Gilbert said, after a while. 

''Oh, did yon ask me something?" she said, trying to 
look bright again. 

"I was not asking yon anything," he replied; "I was 
only saying — " 

" Hnsh !" cried Lizzie, standing still, and pointing 
Bififrightedly before her, " there's that man again !" 

" What man ?" asked Gilbert, looking in the direction 
in which she was pointing. 

"Tom Ayrton's man." 

"Nonsense, Lizzie." 

" YeSy I saw him jump over the wall, just as he jumped 
over the plantation wall last night." 

"It must have been some one else, I should think," 
said Gilbert. " And, besides, if it were Bill Graham, what 
matters it to nsP" 

This was a question Lizzie did not wish to attempt to 
answer, so, clinging closer to GKlbert's arm, she went ner- 
vously on; without referring to the matter again. 
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They were now at the end of the wood, and they saw 
« few people straggling along the road, talking in loud 
tones, and ntterly dispelling the last shadow of romance 
which had been left in her soul, and leaving there a disap* 
pointing void. 

Broad Comedy, at this critical juncture, came bounding 
up the wood, much to Lizzie's comfort^ for any further 
love passages between her and G-Ubert would have been 
painful to her then. Gilbert's confiding soul was not pos- 
-sessed of penetration enough to divine the exact state of 
a&irs, so he accepted the jiosition as being favourable 
to himself, and felt supremely happy. 

^' Halt ! " shouted Grace, throwing a ripple of musical 
laughter through the stillness of the wood. '* We've seen 
boggard No. 2." 

'' Is it another Tie f " said Lizzie, smiling. 

^'Ay, it's another he," cried Leonard, bringing himself, 
puffing and panting, into the group; ''it's a donk-^ this 
time. I wanted Grace to hev a ride, but shoo woddxmt." 

Out in the open lane the four could walk together, 
and they did so, the effect being that Broad Comedy got 
some of its hilarity toned down, and the Serious Drama 
was driven into the rutted commonplaces of ordinary 
existence. Sundry jokes were exchanged about love-making, 
lingering behind, and kissing, but beyond that there was 
nothing said to cause embarrassment to either couple. The 
two girls now walked arm-in-arm, with (Hlbert on one side 
and Leonard on the other; and in this manner they passed 
on to the great barren plateau known as Aireville Glen 
Top. 

Shortly afterwards there passed along the top of the 
wood two male figures, who watched the four adventurers 
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until they liad fairly reached the sammit of the glen. As 
will be readily guessed, these two figures answered to the 
names of Bill Graham and Mr. Sleary. 

"I thowt they'd come this way," said Bill, in that 
muffled tone which served him for a whisper. " Gome on." 

^'Just so,'' said Sleary; ''I admire the correctness of 
your thoughts and the agiliiy of your body. They are 
far in advance of the times. But if there's much more 
climbing and jumping to be done I'm afraid I shall feel 
called upon to seek some shady bower and go to sleep al 
freaeo. You see steeple-chasing on foot is a thing I'm not 
accustomed to. As long as it's a case of riding I can 
endure a good deal, but, dash my wig, this Whiteboy 
business is more than J can stand." 

" Don't go on i* that way, man," growled Bill. " If ye 
thowt ye couldn't go through wi' the business ye'd no 
reight to enter upon it. A fellah needs to be summat 
more nor a buzzard 'at taks to this sort o' wark." 

'' It's all very well for you to talk like this, Mr. Graham," 
said Sleary, whose tongue had become much freer than in 
the early part of the evening, partly owing to tho '* liquor- 
ing up" which he and Bill had effected at the Inn in 
Aireville, where they had left the horse and gig. " At the 
present moment my body is studded with prickles from 
the bushes we've dashed through, and I feel as if I'd been 
stung by hordes of sanguinary wasps. Such being the case, 
Mr. Graham, you'll excuse me saying that I feel some 
desire to follow the example of the gentleman in the song 
who is continually telling the bonnie Annie Laurie that 
he'll lay him down an' dee." 

"Rubbish!" cried BQl, disdainfully. "Look at yond 
hahse up by t'moor edg^. It's thear whear we've to meet 
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wer specials. There's fifty on 'em caged thear just nab, 
an' hanf-a-dozen sowjers. We've got to meet em' an tell 
'em a plausible tale, so je'd best straighten yersen np an' 
dew the job reight, or else lend me hod o' t'warrants an' 
. give in at once." 

^ Say no more, my friend," said Sleary, remembering 
the reward which Tom Ayrton had promised him in writing 
only a few honrs before ; '' I'm with yon, heart and soul 
so long as there's no real danger, and Mr. Ayrton assured 
«me by all that's good that there was no risk whatever." 

" Bisk !" exclaimed Bill ; ^' of conrse not ; two sowjers 
nd maister a thahsand on 'em. Nah, lissen," and here 
' he bent his face close to Sleary's ear, *' we've seen 'at one 
. o' t'ohaps we're after 's here, at all events. T'other '11 be 
snrer still, so we may reckon, safe as ninepence, 'at there'll 
not be onny difficulty i' gettin' at 'em. Ye've nobbnt got 
to act big like wi' them warrants afore t'specials an' sowjers 
an' f thing's as good as done. After that ye an' me '11 go 
to' t'meetin' same as nowt wor, jnst as if we were be- 
lengin' 'em, an', if t'other chaps np i' t' cottage yonder is 
worth ther salt, t'job '11 be done withaht onny bother." 

Here they turned away from the Glen road, which was 
now getting thronged with people, into a narrow footway 
which led across to the Moorside Cottage, a superior sort 
of hovel which served Bill for a home. The shutters were 
carefully closed, so that the people passing down below 
would not have their attention drawn to any signs of life 
or Hght in the interior. 

**Mr. Qraham," said Sleary, pathetically looking up to 
the dark face of his companion, as they approached the 
cottage; 'Hhis is the first time I've taken part in any 
historical movement, and you'll forgive me if I should 
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seem to shrink under the extreme grayiiy of the respon- 
sibilitj' thus thrown upon me. I am yoimg and inexperienced, 
and if the Chartists sh^ofdd seize npon my innocent head 
with any nnholy object of revenge, may I entreat that 
you'll interpose yonr stalwart form between me and danger. 
I and six brothers are the only sons of an only mother." 

They had now reached the cottage door. Bill stopped 
impatiently, and whispered between his teeth : ** If yon &il 
in what yonVe got to do I'll chnok yon over one of yond 
rocks," pointing down towards the Glen ; ^* so let's hey no 
more o' yer blarney." 

Thus threatened, Sleary's volubility ceased, and he fol« 
lowed Bill into the honse, where they fonnd the '' specials " 
and the soldiers in jovial conversation over a good fire^ 
mnch more like an alehouse tap-room company than men 
•doing secret service on behalf of law and authority. 

When the door had been securely bolted against intruders, 
.Bleary took off his hat and wiped the fear-drops from his 
brow, while Bill seated Imnself upon the table. Sleary 
then pulled the warrants from his pocket and read them 
out to the assembly. Wben he had finished, he delivered 
himself of an harangue, calling upon the men to unite in 
'Crushing the foul rebellion which threatened to turn Eng- 
land into a land of crime and desolation. Bill nodded 
approvingly at Sleary, and the assembly gave a faint 
'Cheer. 

When the applause had subsided the company began 
to discuss the work they had in hand. 

" Gilbert Thornton ?" said Mr. Toodles, a small Wool- 
borough shopkeeper; "that's noan Widow Thornton's lad, 
is it ?" 

"Yes it is," cried Bill boldly. 
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"I didn't knaw 'at he wor a Gliartist." 

"A man can't be expected to knaw ivyeiything," said 
a shoemaker ''special" at hid elbow. 

'' And Bethel Bayner, too," added Mr. Jennings, a youngs 
mannfactnrer, " It^s a pity he's gone an' committed himself 
so fiur; I'm snre I alios thonght he was a right down 
decent sort of a chap." 

'^ I've no daht ye did," said the before-named shoemaker 
^ special," " an' that shows t'tmth o' what I say; no man 
can be expected to knaw iyyerything," 

**Why didn't they send warrants for that thear Trim* 
mer, an' a lot sich like as themp" asked another " special,"' 
"them's the chaps 'at wants takkin." 

"Allow me a word," interposed the sergeant who had 
charge of the soldiers, " and I'll try to pnt this thing in 
its proper light. When a soldier goes into battle he doesn't 
turn round and ask who is it I'm going to fight, and why 
am I going to fight ? He receives his command to go and 
do a certain thing, and to the best of his ability he goes 
and does it. Here we've got the command of the law to 
take these men, and if we mean to uphold the constitution 
of old England, as we say we do, the only thing for us 
to think of is obeying the law. I don't care if these two 
men mentioned here are as innocent as the babe xmbom, 
that's nothing to do with it, the law says we have to take 
'em, and that's enough. That's all we've got to consider, 
and we shall be unworthy of the name of Englishmen if 
we hesitate for a moment. That's the way to say it, lads, 
isn't it ?" 

This speech was greeted with loud applause, and there 
was no more sympathy expressed for the two men whose 
names were contained in the warrants which Sleary had read. 
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" How soon bad we better set out P '' asked ibe sergeant 
of BiU. 

"In an bour. Hanf-past twelve '11 be tbe time," 
be answered. 

Tbe npbolders of law and antboritj spent tbe interval 
in trying to appear as if tbe coming business was only a 
trifling affair; but, to tell tbe tmtb, many of tbem foroed 
tbeir langbs, and told tbeir merry 'anecdotes wbile suffering 
from a gnawing beartacbe indicative of anytbing but bravery. 
Bill Grabam, perbaps, felt tbe most comfortable of any 
one, but Sleary bad to make a stupendous effort to sustain 
even tbe semblance of courage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MIDNIGHT KBETING. 

Aireyille Glen retained its primeval beanty and grandeur 
unsnllied by the tonch of nineteenth century enterprise. 
Trne, the demon of steam gathered aronnd it on every side, 
with his smoke-emitting legionaries and xineartbly clashings 
and groanings, throwing up huge manufactories on the 
veiy slopes leading to it, and closing in the view from it 
with heavy vapours, but he could not, try as he would, 
gain access to its vernal shade. Nature had erected her 
temple there, and would not allow it to be profaned with 
the unholy hands of modem money-grubbers, in whose eyes 
there is nothing sacred either in earth or heaven except the 
great god Mammon, who rules their petty universe. Just 
such a spot we picture as the haunt of dryad and fawn, 
njinph and satyr, in those dear old classic days when 
immortals roamed about the world and filled it with enchant* 
ment. The situation of the GMen was deliciously romantic, 
being full of wild beauty, and possessing patches of the 
most diverse picturesqueness. The Glen seemed to have 
been scored out wedge-shape from a tract of rocky moor- 
land by Titanic, hands, forming a deep ravine or gulf, at 
the bottom, of which a noisy stream ran tumbling over 
gmooth-wom, stones, and in and out through mossy windings. 
Both sides of the Glen rose up with sudden steepness; 
one side was strewn with many-shaped sandstone rocksy 
surmounted by a noble pile of giant rocks, over whose 
ancient heads had swept the storms of thousands of years ; 
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the other side was a mass of sylvan glory, with "branoh-» 
charmed" trees risiog over each other's heads nntil the 
topmost bonghs appeared to kiss the sky. Here could be 
seen that ''sidelong view of swelling leafiness" of which 
poor Keats so charmingly wrote; here dwelt^ in cosy 
stillness, the silver-throated nightingale and all her winged 
choir; here the wily fox had his lair, and sped forth upon 
his nightly maraudings; and here the Woolborongh Ghaiv 
tists had determined to hold their solemn councils. 

They did not come hither because they feared to meei 
in a more public place, for, in truth, they little concerned 
themselves as to what the law might say or not say againstr 
their meetings. They met in the open spaces of the town 
with as much freedom as upon the barren moors. Impri- 
sonment for treason was a thiug they did not regard as a- 
terror, martyrdom being at all times the crowning glory of 
political sufferers. Que or two of the more prominent 
Chartist leaders had already been tried and convicted, bat 
their names were cherished by their followers with as much 
devotion as was ever felt for the old champions of Ohris- 
tianity who had died at the stake in vindication of their 
religion. The Woolborongh Chartists sought the seclusion 
of Aireville Glen because the night and the subUmiiy of 
the scene were calculated to imbue their hearts with 
solemnity, and make them all the more impressionable to 
the arguments and appeals of their leaders. And it cannot 
be denied that these earnest-minded agitators displayed 
much wisdom in the selection of time and place. The heart 
is always more responsive to the power of the human 
voice, more easily reached by an impassioned word or a 
tender tone, while under the influence of the silent eloquence 
of beautiful scenery. Therefore, it would be unfair to cha* 
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laoteiise this midnight meeting as a piece of utter abfinrdiij. 
It had its inconveniences and it had its advantages, tiia 
one being counterbalanced by the other. 

The scene presented in the glen as midnight approachad 
was strange, mystical, grotesque, and solemn. On a wide 
level of grecH in the bottom of the glen, overhung by two 
or three broad branching trees, and near the fast-flowiioig 
beck, was afisembled a knot of grave-faced men, who lookcjd 
as if the nation's destiny hung upon their verdict, Thefr 
check "smocks" and greasy .coats hardiy matbhed witb 
the landscape, perhaps ; nevertheless, they appeared as if 
thoroughly at home, and ready to face any emergency* 
Some of them had borne the hard toil of the fiaictoxy froqi 
being mere children, and their bodies had been .dwarfed 
and their Hmbs made unshapely by their labours. No 
wonder that their &ces should show the deep Hmnings ^f 
sorrow upon them ; no wonder that the men should stand 
there with lips firm set and contracted brows. The worl^ 
had dealt hardly with them; inhumaniiy had driven them 
into a state of hopelessness, and they had become a prey 
to the dark whisperings of revenge. 

Every minute increased the numbers of the assembly; 
and long ere twelve o'clock had come upon them the 
grave-eyed leaders had becomis surrounded by a vast crowd 
of loud-voiced followers, many women being amongst them* 
The women were mostly attired in thick woollen shawls. 
The people formed themselves into noisy groups, and dis- 
cussed their wrongs piecemeal until the eventftd hour 
arrived. Just before midnight there was considerable sen- 
sation caused by the advent of a procession of Ohartists 
fixmi Aireville. The Woolborough men had not come in 

a body, but in bands of a dozen or so. The AireviUe 

6 
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contingent^ however, had boldly banded themselves together, 
luid, like the army of Macduff on its march through 
Bimam wood, had possessed themselves of branches of trees 
and bludgeons, which they waved above their heads extdt- 
ingly, and shouted as they advanced. They were met by 
a ringing cheer, which echoed along the hill sides like the 
resonant peal of a mighty organ. Filing across the rustic 
bridge at the end of the glen they came, headed by a 
broad-shouldered foundryman, who walked with the step 
and bearing of a Cromwell* Following these came a few 
stragglers down the rocky slopes, and down through the 
hill of trees, until when midnight was fairly upon them the 
glen was thronged with several thousand working men and 
women. 

The first business gone through was for the men to 
form themselves into detachments — ^for they were all*more 
or less subjected to a rude sort of drill — and then walk in 
grotesque procession to and fro upon the green. A more 
immilitary spectacle could not well be conceived; the men, 
dwarfed and crooked many of them, attired in their ordi- 
nary working garb, and bearing no more warlike instrument 
about with them than the branches and bludgeons before 
mentioned. But on they went, tramp, tramp, in the 
moonlight, looking terribly in earnest, and every now and 
then giving vent to their enthusiasm by shouting and 
cheering. They had no "Marseillaise" to urge them on; 
Xio martial sound of drum or fife to inspire them ; no 
brilliant uniform to give them the outer husk of battle- 
men j and still, despite their incongruity and unwarlike 
aspect, they numbered many brave souls who were willing 
to defend their cause with their lives. If the whole body 
had been as stout-hearted and as firm-purposed as those 



I 
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few, the Chartist agitation of 1848 would have assumed a 
far more formidable aspect than it did. As it was, the 
movement was bat the precursor of many of the reforms 
which have been since introduced into onr constitution. 

When the marching had been finished, the *' orators" 
of the assembly collected round a convenient piece of rock 
which stood like a broken Druidical column in the midst 
of the green, and the leader of the Aireville contingent 
was hoisted upon it, and he at once proceeded to open the 
meeting. 

But where, all this time, are the few actors in this 
history whose fortunes we have undertaken to follow? Are 
they amongst this excited crowd, or have the fates guided 
them back out of the reach of impending danger p 

Ah I there stands one of them, close to the man who is 
going to speak. Poor Bethel Bayner has forgotten the 
hard words levelled at him by his long-tongued but fidthful 
spouse on his setting out, and now stands grim and morose, 
with folded arms and resolute face, ready to cling for hope 
to every word that the speaker may let fall. The excite- 
ment of the preliminary march, and the fire of words he 
has already heard spoken amongst the waiting groups, have 
sufficed to chase from his mind all thoughts of questioning 
the justice of the demands of the Ohartists, or of doing 
anything but concurring heartily in all that may be pro- 
posed. In company of so many fellow-sufferers he is made 
to feel all the more bitterly the hardships of his position, 
and he is so in harmony with the general spirit of the 
crowd that he is almost ready to believe in the uncertain 
Trimmer, who stands near him with his eyes shaded by 
)uB left hand, and his right stuck, Napoleon-like, beneath 
his waistcoat. This attitude is assumed by Trimmer as 
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being the one best adapted to bottle the inspired tbonghts 
of one whose eloquence will presently bnrst upon the 
meeting like a stream of mnsic. 

At some distance behind stand the fonr young people 
whom we have already accompanied through the Black 
Tarn Wood. Gilbert remains close by the side of Lizzie, 
not feeling altogether comfortable, perhaps ; some con- 
sciousness having begun to dawn upon him that his 
conduct that night had been a strange mixture of manliness 
and childishness, firmness and weakness; but through it 
all he clings to the hope that he has read Lizzie's heart 
aright, and that she is now willing to share his poverty 
with him. Grace and Leonard keep close to the lovers, 
being actuated by no j^irther ideas than those of making 
fun of the proceedings. They whisper to each other occa- 
sionally at first, and indulge in sundry outbursts of laugh- 
ter; but the frowning looks of the people by whom they 
are immediately surrounded soon convince them that their 
levities will be resented, so they fall into a smiling silence, 
taking notice of all the comical points in order to re-pro- 
duce them under more favourable circumstances. 

The Aireville leader, Ben Broscombe, now begins his 
harangue. v 

" Fellow sufierers," he begins slowly, " this here meetin's 
an earnest of what the country can do to remove oppres- 
sion fro* tha land if it's nobbut determined to do it. If all 

* 

the tahns i' England '11 turn aht as good an' as true a 
force as this here — an' eh, lads, I believe i' t'bottom o* my 
heart 'at they both can and will dew it — the time is not 
tar distant when we shall be able to pawse them bigwigs 
i' London aht o' t'road. They've been fattenin' up aht ov 
ahr hard-earned brass all these years, whol we've beai 
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liAnf clammed to ,deeatli. Bat by G^-d, lads, we're jast 
goin' to pawse 'em into t'street; we're jnst goin' to tejch 
'em at i' the sight of heaven we're as good as thersens, 
im' stand on an equal footin'/' 

The speaker, whose deep bass yoice sounded loud and 
clear &r away beyond the meeting-ground, continued his 
speech amidst frequent bursts of cheering ; describing, with 
rude eloquence, how the nation and the GTovemment had 
become thoroughly demoralised; how poverty and famine 
had resulted from long years of uninterrupted misgovem- 
ment; how the poor were in danger of being crushed 
"under the iron heel of oppression;" and how they had 
now awakened to a full sense of their wrongs, and had 
sworn to be revenged. He then singled out the names of 
Feargus O'Connor and other popular advocates of Chartism, 
and, as far as his power of expression could serve him, 
glorified them, each name being cheered again and again ; 
after which he concluded with the following bit of ear- 
nestness ; — 

" Hay, my brothers an' sisters, my fellow- Yorkshiremen, 
we've been huddlin' i' t'dark ower long. We've been strug- 
glin' year ajter year i' wer joyless homes to keep body and 
soul together, while our governors have been revellin' i* 
luxuries; we've been forced to breathe i* crowded hovels 
while they have lived i' palaces an' laughed i' wer faces. 
Whenever they've come i^ongst us it's been to try a^d 
make us believe we were t'happiest race o' people on the 
face o' the earth. They mud weel want to preych content- 
ment to us i' that way; they mud weel want to blinnd us 
to the truth, when all t'time they wor gettin' fat aht on 
us ; keepin' ther grand carriages, their powdered footmen, 
fm' ther liveries, while we wor glad to crouch i' t'gutter; 
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takiii* ther tlionsands a year aht o' the taxes at we've paid 
to keep 'em i' idle grandeur while we've hardly been able 
to earn brass enough to keep t'wolf away fro' t'doors. 
Remember, my Mends, that the children of Israel were 
delivered &om their bondage by the help of the Almighty, 
and we still have the same God to look to, the same 
power to rely on. God will aid ns to cast off the yoke of 
the tyrant and free us from onr hateful slavery. All we 
have to do is to be united, to be earnest, to be faithfrd, 
and the seven points of the Charter will be wrung from 
our rulers as our forefathers wrung the first great Charter 
from the dishonest hands of King John." 

Great applause followed this speech, cheer after cheer 
resounding along the hill sides, startling the birds from 
their cosy nests, and dying off amidst tbe bursting foliage 
of the trees. 

These meetings were generally conducted upon one 
system, — one progranmie did for all. They led off with a 
heavy charge of sentiment^ which had the effect of putting 
the assembly into proper tune. Then came the speaker 
who had to reveal statistics and set plans of operatioxl 
before them, — ^perhaps at the same time taking the oppor* 
tunity of inviting a re-adjustment of their financial arrange* 
ments. This was no doubt the most critical portion of the 
programme, and was ahnost always entrusted to one of the 
paid advocates, who (as may be readily imagined) was best 
fitted to explain such matters, being one of the parties 
personally interested. After this insinuating volley had 
expended its force, and while each member of the crowd 
was resolving himself into a committee of ways and means^ 
the comic orator, the man who was always giving you an. 
imaginary poke in the ribs and jingling the mental cap 
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and bells in yonr face, began his performance, and, it mnst 
be confessed, generally with good effect, for many of those 
rongh exteriors enclosed an astonishing amonnit of genuine 
mother-wit. Afber the fanny orator had exhausted his 
comicalities, there would follow two or three of the heaviest 
guns, men of enthusiastic speech, who had the power to 
work the ignorant mind up to the highest pitch of excite* 
ment, men with heavy, ponderous voices, men with squeaks 
ing feminine voices, men who could appeal to the people 
in the tongue familiar to them alL 

This midnight meeting was no exception to the g^eral 
rule. Trimmer got up and delivered himself in his &cile^ 
insinuating way of all the statistical information he pos- 
sessed, telling them how much money they had in hand 
and how much they still wanted; how many spikes and 
arms they had secreted, and how many were being manu<* 
fisbctured ; how many men they mustered, all told, and how 
many Chartists there were in other large towns, taking} 
care eyerywhere to show a large recent increase in numbers; 
how they were on the eve of a general rising, and might 
expect the signal to come from London every day. 

" Yes," he concluded, '* our Council is in daily communi- 
cation with the Central Council in London ; and when the 
greiat day arrives (as it soon will) for us to summon you 
around our glorious banner, you have only g^t to put 
your faith in your generals and to do their bidding and 
the great deed for which we are all striving will be accom^ 
plished, and our oppressors will lay groaning at our feet." 
(Immense applause.) 

The comic orator, Tim Flamston, was a little round- 
faced man, who began his speech by stating that he was 
8(tfry to see they'd latterly ^^ta'en to rakin' aht o' t'neets;'' 
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ihat he miglit 'Hell *em 'at althougli t'midneet air wom^t 
gooid for t'astlilna, it was a rare gooid thing for afflicted* 
bmles. An* where, l- sad like to knaw,'^ he went on, 
** conld ye finnd onnjr bigger mnles nor we are ? Owd Jim 
Blackbnm's mnle, 'at once ate a mason's wood hammer i' 
tnistak for a tnmnp, wer a bonnj deal better mnle nor 
iwer we've been. What else conld we be but mnles to 
allah wer lords an* wer gover'ment men to fatten np like 
Kirsmas pigs, wol we've been trainin' to go np gaspipes P 
Ay marry, we're mnles big eniff; an' iwery time 'at I 
meet a jackass I feel jnst such a pang o' relationship as 
a man feels when he meets his wife after hevin' been on 
t'rant for a week or two." 

Thns he went on, pntting them into snch a risible mood 
that long ere he had sptm his yam to the end they were 
ready to roar at every word he spoke, comic or serions. 
it is wonderfnl how far a very small modicnm of wit wiU go 
if yon only once get the reputation of being a fanny fellow. 

The next speaker was a thin cadaverous-looking man, 
whose existence seemed to have been one continued battle 
against the onslaughts of hunger. Alonzo the Brave, after 
his retnm trom. " a far distant land," conld hardly have 
looked more unearthly ; his appearance was enough to call 
to mind all the horrible stories of vampyres that one had 
ever heard, for the pallor of his visage showed that he 
was yery much in need of blood from some source or 
other. "Sot did his name beHe his looks. He was called 
Anthony Flagstaff, and had emigrated some few years before 
from the city of Norwich. 

- Mounting the sacred stone, Mr. Flagstaff thus began to 
deliver himself: "My poor, down-trodden brethren [a veiy 
good start, by the wtty], I came from the city of Norwich 
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to this town — ^I mean the town of Woolborongh — six years 
ago. I came with a family of ten, reckoning myself and 
the missus, Gkxl bless her! thinking to better myself, bat 
I soon foimd out that Woolborongh was not the land of 
milk and honey it had been represented to be, for it was ' 
not one town alone that was suffering, it was the whole 
kingdom. I found out that the whole country was rottem 
and corrupt from Land's End to John o' Ght)ats* And 
why is it so ? That's the question. Yes, I ask once 
more, why is it so? It's because the people have not 
had the manliuess to assert their rights. But the time 
has come now when we mean to do it. Down with 
the Queen, I say! (Hurrah.) Down with the House of 
Lords ! (Cheers.) Down with the Bishops ! (Cheers.) 
Down with sinecures ! (Cheers.) Down with all traitors ! 
(Cheers.)" And so he went on, until in the end it was 
down with himself, for he concluded and descended from 
the stone with a shiver. 

Who should g^t up next, but poor, honest - hearted 
Bethel Biayner. The eloquence of his friends had inspired 
him with a strong desire to add something to the general 
^tock of enthusiasm, and he stood there, with his head 
uhcoYered, and spoke a few rough, manly words, coun« 
selling the meeting against rashness, but telling it in the 
same breath, that he approved of everything that had 
been said. *'But," he said, "I'm noan bahn to say 'at I 
approve of it all being said ower an' ower agean ; let's 
get to wark, let's turn aht an' face the enemy like men." 
(Loud cheers, and a cry of " Ay, lad, that's the way to say 
it,"'fiK)m a burly clothier). 

All this time the enemy was bearing down upon them 
noiselessly and in scattered pairs. Little by little . thJQ 
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^'specials" crept down tlie rotsky defiles and wonnd them^ 
selves steatliily in amongst the crowd, cheering with the 
rest and acting as if in perfect concert with them. Their 
disguises were too complete for them to be suspected in 
any way, besides they took good care to arrive so slowly 
and to spread themselves so thinly that their advent was 
altogether nnperceived, except by one person, and that was 
Mr. Hubert Trafford, the son of the Tory squire, who had 
ridden after Bill Graham and Sleary from Trafford Park, 
keeping well in their track until they reached Aireville. 
Here he put up his horse as they had done, but not at 
the same house, and he had arrived at the place of meeting 
shortly afber midnight, and before the inmates of the Moor- 
side Cottage set out on their expedition. 

When Bethel Bayner had sat down, little thinking that 
his daughter had been watching him all the time, with 
tears of tenderest affection welling from her eyes, the 
young Squire pushed boldly forward and demanded a 
moment's hearing. By many he was recognized, which 
would explain the groans and hisses with which he was 
received. 

At last he got upon the broken rock, doffed his hat| 
and turned his handsome face to the crowd, who stared in 
amazement at the sudden appearance of such an unexpected 
speaker. 

''Friends," he began," I come here as one who feels 
deep sympathy for you." 

Here he was interrupted by a frantic cheer. The 
gaining of such a convert was extremely satisfactory 
to the people, much as they reviled and hated the racd 
of landed proprietors of whom Hubert was a representa- 
tive. 
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Bill Graham uttered a deep cnrse as he saw the young 
sqnire start up from the crowd; and Sleary, who wad 
dose by, began to tremble for his personal safety, and wish 
himself safely back in the metropolis. The sergeant, attired 
as a cloth weaver, and wearing clogs, began to feel uneasy 
also, and was fast making up his mind to giye the signal 
for the attack. Lizzie Bayner's beautiful eyes were suf- 
fitsed with a radiant gleam of admiration as she gazed, 
like one transfigured, at the open brow and graceful bearing 
of young Traflford. 

"What a grand tragedian he'd make," whispered Leo- 
nard to Grace. 

"An' what a handsome sweetheart," said Grace. 

"What can his motive be in coming here, I wonder?" 
asked Gilbert of Lizzie. 

But Lizzie was so lost in contemplation of Hubert's 
noble figure, she read so much that was good, and bene- 
volent, and manly in his countenance that she felt a sudden 
acquisition of new thoughts, which lifted her soul into ik 
higher atmosphere while she gazed, and she had no ear for 
the question put to her by Gilbert. 

"I came here," continued Hubert, "to tell you that 
you are in great danger, that evil men are bent upon 
bringing ruin amongst you to-night." 

Murmurs of mingled fear and astonishment ran through 
the heart of the assembly as these words were heard. 
The sergeant looked anxiously round, and felt in his pocket 
for the signal whistle. 

*'Men are coming here with warrants to arrest some of 
you," Hubert went on, "and I have come to the meeting 
purposely to warn you of your danger, and to advise you 
to return to your homes before it is too late." 
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** Never ! " cried a voice 5 " let 'em come, we're ready 
|or 'em/' and a brave approving shout of male voices rose 
upon the midnight air, followed by the discordant scream 
of terrorized female voices. 

At this moment the sergeant sonnded his signal, and from 
every part of the crowd sprang np special constables armed 
with staves, which they had before been careM to conceal. 

Such a sadden assertion of authority amongst an assem- 
bly partly composed of women spread consternation on 
every hand. Hundreds of men were craven enough to fly 
in wild disorder, some rushing into the woods, some dam- 
bering up amongst the rocks, but most of them pressing 
on madly over the rustic bridge at the bottom of the glen 
and away into the moonlit fields. The women did little 
else than scream and faint, and so remained on the scenOi 
while their valiant brothers and husbands fled. But despite 
all this, there was left behind, ready to face any force that 
might be brought against them, a band of stout-hearted 
men, who were the personation of aU that is best and 
noblest in the English character. Amongst these was 
Bethel Rayner, who, however much he might cringe before 
the fiery tongue of his wife, was courageous enough when 
confronted by any real danger. 

Lizzie at once rushed forward to the side of her father^ 
who stared with angry surprise when he discovered her 
and Gilbert. But there was no time for explanations, the 
moment was one for decided action. 

"Oh father," cried Lizzie, "come home with us; do^'t 
stay another minute in this dreadful place." 

"Nay, lass," he replied sternly, "I shall not run away 
like those cowards," pointing to the pressing crowd which 
hurried over the bridge. 
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In anoiiher miniite the ''specials" were upon them. 

"Cany these lasses away, Gilbert," shonted Bethel, as 
he pushed himself into the midst of his Chartist com- 
panions. 

The two forces now met^ and a fierce encounter seemed 
imminent. 

Just then Hubert Trafford stood up again and appealed 
to the Chartists not to resist the law, now that it was too 
late, but to submit quietly. "Believe me, my friends," he 
said, "I would not counsel submission if I did not think 
you would ultimately gain by such a course. Let them 
take you to prison if that is what they want to do. I 
wiU myself undertake to see you defended against their 
tyranny. Let them bring you before a Court of Justice; 
you need no better opportunity of vindicating your unfor- 
tunate positions than such as will then be afforded you." 

Ill the end the Chartists quietly submitted, and the 
warrants for the apprehension of Bethel Bayner and Gilbert 
Thornton were produced, Bill Graham pointing out the 
latter to the sergeant. 

In vain did Gilbert protest that he had never been 
connected with the Chartists in his life ; in vain did Lizzie 
plead both for her father and for Gilbert ; in vain did 
Leonard vow to be revenged; in vain did Grace change 
from mirthfulness to tears; in vain did the other Chartists 
endeavour to exculpate Bethel from any serious participa- 
tion in their plots and offer themselves instead. 

"You see," said the sergeant^ " these are the names 
upon the warrants, and they are the only persons we can 
deal with." 

Once or twice the Chartists were on the point of 
attempting to rescue the prisoners, but Hubert Trafford's 
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deep mnsical voice rose up in eloquent supplication to 
ihem to be peaceful, and in the end tlie two prisoners 
were marclied from tlie Glen, followed by tbe scowling 
faces of the Chartists who had proved themselves true ; 
amongst whom, however, the voluble Trimmer had not 
a place, for he was at that moment very ''deep in the 
shady sadness of the vale," having, in fact^ sought the 
shelter of an oak tree, in imitation of King Charles. 

What a sorrowed journey back to Woolborough was 
that. Poor Lizzie, racked by a thousand sad fears and 
forebodings, was in a state of deep misery. Hubert Traf- 
ford tried, in a manly fashion, that contrasted strangely 
with the looks of lamentation which Gilbert gave her 
every now and then, to comfort her, by telling her that 
her father wonld soon be released, and that he himself 
would engage counsel to defend him, 

Hubert accompanied the party all the way to Wool- 
borough, saw the prisoners lodged in the gaol, and after- 
wards saw the sorrowful Lizzie and her brother safely to 
their home. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE TRAFFOBDS AT HOME. 

It is the moming after tlie arrest of Bethel Bayner 
and Gilbert Thornton, and snch members of the Trafford 
family circle as are not from home are sitting in the 
Bpacions morning-room of Trafford BEall, None of them 
geem yet to have arrived at the point of thorough wake- 
fnhiess, although the birds are singing gaily ontside, the 
rooks 'are cawing in the trees behind the mansion, and 
the bright moming snn, ever so high in the heavens, is 
playing at hide-and-seek with a few fleecy cloudlets, and 
throwing alternating breadths of light and shade over the 
distant hills, oyer the spring leaves which quiver in the 
woods, over the clean-cut lawn and the picturesque terrace 
in front of the hall, and staring boldly in at the daintily- 
curtained windows of the apartment in which the Traffords 
are sitting. Every now and then, too, a great curling 
snake of smoke, vomited from one of those factory chim- 
n^ which are so hateful in the sight of a genuine Trafford, 
crawls gloomily across the sky, and tells a tale (to those 
who are willing to read it) of thin, half-nourished children 
imd haggard mothers toiling with the dejection of slaves 
to earn what will barely suffice to keep body and soul 
together. But the Traffords read no such story in the 
fectory smoke; it only serves to call forth their refined 
horror and disgust at having the landscape over which 
ihey exercise the rights of proprietorship overshadowed by 
it. Fortun9>telyi however, the view from the hall does not 
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take in anything so rudely offensive to the Traffordian eye 
as a veritable mill, both Woolborongh and AirevOle being 
shnt* ont by intervening woods and jntting bits of hill. 

The persons present in the morning-room are Mr. Traf- 
ford, sitting with his legs sprawling across the hearth, 
and reading letters; his wife, sitting at a window, playing 
with some embroidery and languidly reading the faces of 
everybody in the room; Miss Cicely Trafford, reclining 
upon an ottoman, reading a captivating romance; old Mr. 
Eogwort, Mrs. Trafford's father, sitting like a slowly fosr 
silising animal, with just sufficient animation left within 
him to show his beautiful set of false teeth and to handle 
his snuff box ; and Byngo, Mr. Trafford's white bull terrier, 
which sits on the hearth-rug and keeps one watchful ej0 
firmly fixed upon his master's right boot, between which 
and, Byngo there exists the closest connection. 

"Where's Hubert this morning, pa?" asked Cicely, when 
she had got to the end of chapter 34. 

'^I neither know nor care," growled the head of the 
house. > 

"Hush, pa," said Mrs. Trafford timidly; "you forget 
that my father is present, I think." 

"No I don't," Mr. Trafford said; "and I again repeats 
that I neither know nor care." 

" Eh ? w- what's that, my dear P" murmured Mr. Fogwort, 
gazing sleepily towards Cicely and withholding a pinch of 
snuff which he was in the act of conveying to his nostrils. 

Now, Mr. Fogwort was a gentleman of a very inquisi- 
tive nature, but seeing that he was as ddaf as a post, and 
well-nigh as blind, he found it difficult to get his dreamy 
curiosity properly satisfied. He never neglected to ask for 
explanations when he had penetration enough to divine 
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that sometliiiig was being talked abont, but the Traffords 
seldom offered him any very Incid reply, leaTing him to 
jnmp at the best conclnsion he might from a hastily uttered 
word or two. But the old gentleman was of too ixlneli 
importance in the honse, by reason of his wealth, to permit 
of his being snubbed, so he generally had accorded to him- 
what seemed to be a gracious reply, when in reality the 
utmost impatience and irritability Vas felt towards him. 
I|^ this instance Cicely answered, ** We were only talking 
about Hubert." 

" That's right," said Mr. Fogwort, " I like to hear you 
talk about Hubert. Fine boy is Hubert, very fine boy. 
What were you saying about him ? Come and tell grandpa, 
there's a darling." 

"What shall I say?" said Cicely, looking towards her 
parents in a puzzled manner, while old Mr. Fogwort 
ijdunched with his jaws like one who was expecting to taste 
some culinary delicacy, and listened for her reply. 

" Tell him that Hubert's a fool and a disgrace to the 
ikmily," said her father. 

" Oh Hugh, how ccm you P" said Mrs. Trafibrd, looking 
voe unutterable in the face of her l|>earish husband. Then 
turning towards Cicely she said, " Tell him, my dear, that 
Hubert has gone out; that's enough." 

" We were only saying, grandpa," shouted Cicely in the 
old ,man's ear, after receiving these perplexing instruc- 
tions, "that Hubert has gone out.'' 

" Got the gout, has he ?*' rejoined the old man ; " why 
^t his age I — — " 

" No, he's gone out," cried Cicely a note or two higher, 

**0h, gone out," said Mr. Fogwort, fiercely absorbing 
the pinch of snuff which all this time had been held 

7 
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hovering about his nose, "that's a different thing; Ixeaify 
belieye that mj hearing is slightlj affectfifi* Cold, I snp« 
posa Draughts." 

After this Mr. Fogwort seemed to continue the fossilis* 
ing process Terj rapidly, and fell into a sort of half-doze, 
permitting the other occupants of the room to converse 
^mOt more freedom. 

'•Knowing that my £a>ther is so very much attached to 
Hubert," said Mrs. Trafford, ** we ought to be carefiil how 
we let him hear us speak of him." 

"Then, I think differently," said Mr. Trafford, "and so 
would you if you'd try and be sensible." 

The submissive way in which Mrs. Trafford received 
this insult showed that her husband had not failed to play 
the lyrant over her as he did over the paid adherents of 
his house. Whether any of his ancestors had ever beeai 
imbued with any notions of chivalry or not history has not 
recorded, but it is clear that this nineteenth century Traf- 
ford was not restrained by such feelings. 

"Hubert cannot long remain an inmate of this house," 
Mr. Trafford said savagely, " unless he goes on in a diffeireat 
way than at present. I'm not going to try and screen hia 
disobedience and his headlong folly from your father just 
for the sake of keeping him in his good graces, and 
getting him to leave him what he doesn't deserve." 

"But Hubert is so young," pleaded Mrs. Trafford. 

"At twenty-five," said her husband, "if a man is likely 
to possess any brains at all he generally shows some sign." 

" I am sure Hubert studies a deal," suggested Mrs. 
Trafford. 

" And I've heard him argue with the Yicar very learnedly 
on matters of doctrine," Cicely made bold to add. 
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'^ And he doesn't gamble or spend hia tune in idle spCrtSy*' 
)irB. Trafford went on. 

*' Nor drink," cbimed in Cicely. 

^'No," interrupted Mr, Trafford, ''he does worse; he 
;gbe8 abouli the country-lsiide fraternising with men who are 
•ficdng their ntmost to drive snch families as oars out of the 
Iftnd — men who are trying to upset the institutions of the 
4X)untry, and to tear the Queen firom her throne. He links 
himself with men like these, I say ; and then, forsc^eth, 
you're the audacity to try and make him out a very angeli 
Studies, does he ? Yes, Tom Paine and Gobbett. Abstains 
£rom gambling and drinking, does he P Yes, and instead he 
sneaks up and down like a thief in the night time with 
his outcast associates, and goes TnalriTig love to mill girls. 
That's what Hubert does ; th^^t's how he is preparing him<« 
.self to keep up the prestige of an ancient name." 

'' Surely he's not so bad as all that^" said Mrs. Trafford. 

''Surely not,'' echoed Cicely, who was beginning to 
hope that he possibly might be growing such a charmingly 
romantic creature as her father had pictured* 

"I've a letter here," said Mr. Trafford, holding up a 
aheet of 9ote paper, . " brought by a special messenger from 
Hr. Mansell, the Magistrates' Clerk, who tells me that he 
was at a Chartist meeting ait Aireyille Glen, last night ; 
that he marched to the prison doors with two villains who 
were arrested by my warrant; that he afterwards went 
home with the principal culprit's daughter ; that he is now 
«couring the country to get aid for the prisoners; — ^that, in 
abort, he's a confounded idiot." 

<' Did you call my name f " suddenly asked Mr. Fog- 
wort, who had been roused frx)m hia lethargy by the tur- 
bnlence of his son-in-law's last sentence. 
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' . "No, grandpa," cried Cicely, Hastily. 

" Oh do let ns drop this nnpleasant subject," said Mrs* 
Trafford, who was really beginning to feel very much con- 
eerned. 

"I'm glad yon can see that it is nnpleasant," said Mr; 
Trafford in an undertone; "bat don't expect me to assist 
yon any longer- in hoodwinking yonr father, for I won't 
do it." 

"What is it all about, my dear?" inquired Mr. Fog* 
wort of Cicely. " Is it those Chartist fellows again ?" 

"They've been holding another meeting," answered 
Cicely with much readiness, for she dreaded as much as 
her mother did any further display of her father's anger, 

"Had another beating, have they?" cried the old man^ 
ezultingly rubbing his hands. "Glad to hear it; I only 
wish I'd been fifteen years younger, I'd have helped to giyd 
the cowards a dressing myself." 

Mr. Fogwort's powers of physical and mental exertion 
were by this time exhausted, so, with an extra pinch of 
snuff in memory of his strength of .fifteen years ago, ha 
sank into another short period of hybernation. 

" Why don't you tell him the truth ?" said Mr. Traffordi 
eyeing Cicely more angrily than was comfortable to the 
feelings of that young lady, 

" I have not told him an untruth," said Cicely, with as 
great a show of resentment as she thought she might 
prudently display. 

."But you try to mislead him," sharply rejoined her 
&ther, "and, as far as regards Hubert, I say it shall b6 
done no longer." 

•- Mrs; Trafford, who was a thorough believer in the 
assuaging influences of time, and- who had had 'sufficient 
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Jmowledge of her hnsband's fitfnliiess to know thofe his 
linmour of to-daj was not always that of to-morrow, thought 
that eyeiy e£Port must be made to avert any clash between 
him and her father, or Hubert. In her heart she could 
not say that Hubert's conduct was at all satisfactory or 
worthy of his birth and station ; yet she was reluctant to 
openly avow her feelings before her husband. She hoped 
-ihat Hubert would listen to her entreaties to avoid quarrel- 
ling with his father, and that for her sake he would make 
some show of submission to his father's imperious will. If 
her husband made any such demand she knew that the 
jresult would be fatal to any hope of peace ; but if she 
could see Hubert first she believed that by appealing tb 
Ids kinder feelings, and soliciting what Mr. TraSbrd would 
not hesitate to conmiand, she might succeed in averting a 
serious fanuly misunderstanding. 

While thus speculating upon the means of avoiding a 
violent scene between father and son, and of preventing 
jher husband from giving to Mr. Fogwort his highly-coloured 
picture of the errors and crimes of which he deemed 
Hubert guilty, a knock came to the door, and the plush 
and white servitor, whose acquaintance we have made before, 
'Was pi^rmitted to enter and announce to his master that 
**Two persons are a-waitin' in the 'all." 

"What are they waiting for?" inquired Mr. Trafford, 
iHth an angry glare. 
' "For you, sir," mildly answered the henchman. 

"Then let them wait on," said Mr. Trafford. 

"But, sir " 

"How dare you use your *buts' with me?" roared Mr. 
.Trafibrd, growing very red at the back of his neck. " Did 
i not say *let them wait on ?' " 
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"Oil, yes, sir, certainly sir,'' assented the servant, back^ 
ing despairingly out of the room* 

**Whafs to do now, my dear?** asked Mr. Fogwort ot 
Cicely, as he awoke up for another minnte. 

"Only two persons come to see papa," shonted Cicely 
in her grandfather^s ear. 

" Two parsons,** said Mr, Fogwort, " dangerous, dan* 
gerons. Soul doctors and body doctors, both alike. One 
as bad as the other-^hnmbng!" After the expression ot 
which inapposite sentiment he again relapsed into a stat^ 
of somnolence. 

At this point Mr. Trafford rang the bell, and his cringe 
ing adherent once more made his appearance. * 

"Who are these two persons yon speak ofp'* he de^ 
manded. 

"Two women, sir ; a yonng one and an old one ; they come- 
from Woolborongh. It's something about the Chartists." 

"Something about the fiddlesticks," rejoined Mr. Traf* 
ford. "Show them in here." The servant departed, and 
Mr. Trafford then turned to his wife and daughter and 
said, "Now you will probably hear what a fine fellow 
Hubert is turning out to be." 

"But surely, Hugh, you will not let any interview of 
this kind take place in the presence of my father," said 
Mrst Trafford imploringly. 

"I've told you that 111 no longer keep your father in 
the dark," gruffly rejoined her husband. " Let th$.t suffice.'* 

Both mother and daughter inwardly trusted that the^ 
worshippings of Mr. Fogwort at the shrine of Morpheus 
might this time be long and deep. 

Jeames now returned, leading in Dorothy Bayner and 
her daughter Lizzie, the former of whom approacjied with. 
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fear and trembling, applying the comer of her white apron 
to her eyes with mnch frequency, Lizzie was more self* 
possessed, although her face was contracted with sorrow. 

"Well?" said Mr. Trafifbrd, giving the growling dog 
a kick. 

" If you please, sir, — Mr. Trafford— we've come on a 
sad errand," mumbled Mrs. Kayner, whose customary volu- 
bility entirely forsook her in the presence of the great man 
and the splendidly-furnished apartment, 

"Well, don't beat about the bush in that foolish way, 
my good woman," said Mr. Trafford, impatiently; "get on 
with your story." 

" Yes, sir, I will," said Dorothy, " but you see, sir, when 
a poor woman " 

"Good God!" said Mr. Traflford, "what is she talking 
about ?" 

" If you'll allow me, sir," said Lizzie, interposing, " 1*11 
tell you what we've come about. My mother is carried 
away by her grief, and is unable to find words to express 
what she wants to say." 

Mr. Trafford stared at this language from a meanly** 
attired girl like Lizzie, and, to say the least, considered it 
much too bold for her station. He, however, allowed her 
to proceed, and Mrs. Trafford and Cicely looked on with 
unsympathetic amazement. As for old Mr. Fogwort, he 
still slept. 

Without further preface, Lizzie went on to relate how 
her &ther and Gilbert had been arrested on the previous 
nighty and how they were entirely innocent of the crime of 
which they were accused, detailing the circumstances with 
considerable clearness, and really making out a very good 
defence. 
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''All ihafs to prove, yonng woman," said Mr. Trafford, 
' with a magisterial air, when she had finished. '' Bat what 
do you come to me for?" 

"Well, sir," answered Lizzie, "I suppose it was on 

warrants that yon had signed that they were arrested, and 

we hoped that when yon had been shown that you signed 

'them under a wrong impression you might give orders for 

the release of the prisoners." 

^' It's your mistake, not mine," said Mr. Trafford, whose 
anger was visibly rising. " They're a set of cursed vaga- 
bonds, who'll never get their deserts till they're hanged. 
How dare you come here with your whining lies? I know 
them, every one of them, and fortunately I know you too. 
You are the young hussy whom my son Hubert was with 
last night. Get out of the house, both of you!" 

Dorothy now began to bristle up, while Lizzie bit her 
lip and looked defiantly in the Squire's face. 

" Yoimg hussy, is she ?" cried Mrs. Bayner, bristling 
up, "she's a good sight better nor ye, onny day, wi' yer 
vagabonds an' yer hangin'," 

"Let us go, mother," said Lizzie, with quiet dignity; 
"we have been mistaken. Poor as we are we've always 
been used to better behaviour than this. The first insult I 
ever received," she continued, glancing contemptuously at 
Mr. Trafford, "has come from a man whom I have always 
been taught to regard as a gentleman." 

" Otet out, ye whimpering fools ! " cried Mr. Trafford, 
ringing the bell violently. 

"Why, what's the matter now?" gasped Mr. Fogwort, 
waking up, and staring aghast at the scene before him, 
which to him was simply inexplicable. Mrs. Trafford and 
her daughter exchanged agonised looks. 
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''Mr. Trafford's the matter; that's what's the matter,;" 
-cried Mrs. Bayner. 

''Hush mother," said Lizzie, ''let ns go." 

At this moment the plush and white servant glided 
into the room. 

"Bnndle those two women ont, this instant!" com- 
manded Mr. Trafford. 

"I should like to see him offer, or ye awther," said 
Dorothy. "Stand off," and she pushed Jeames aside, and 
she and Lizzie walked from the room, and ont of the nmn- 
sion, without the lacquey daring to come near them. 

Mr. Fogwort was fairly bewildered. He looked from 
one to another for an explanation, but not a word was 
Youchsafed. 

"Who are those women, my love?" he asked of 
Cicely. 

"Chartists,** replied his granddaughter. 

" Chartists are they P" he mumbled, chancing this time 
to get hold of the right word. " Things have come to a 
fine pass when women are turning Chartists. But they're 
worse than the men, worse than the men; I always said 
so. Why look what— -they — did — French — rev — lutioni" 
By the time he had reached the last syllable he was asleep 
^ again, and the Traffords were left to themselves, in which 
position we will leave them while we follow the fortunes of 
Lizzie and her mother for a time. 

When out in the park Dorothy's wrath became furious, 
and she even wanted to turn back and give Mr. Trafford 
that " bit of her mind " which she so much prided herself 
upon, and which she had now fully recovered. Just as they 
reached the entrance lodge they met Hubert returning 
home. Lizzie's heart gave a bound as she saw him approach. 
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and she blushed with embarrassment as she remembered 
what had been said touching her relations with Hubert by 
his father. 

Hubert expressed his astonishment at seeing them there, 
and yet his ejes betrayed that his heart was gladdened at 
the sight of lizzie, who timidly explained what had led 
them to seek an interview witn the Squire, and how rudely 
they had been received by him. She omitted, however, to 
teU him what Mr. Trafford had said which was personal to 
herself and Hubert, her sensitiveness not permitting her 
to repeat anything which could possibly suggest a thought 
of any intimate relations between them. Bude as Mr. 
Trafibrd's remarks had been, they had filled her mind with 
thoughts which had never before been harboured there, and 
she now felt a delicacy and a hesitancy in conversing with 
Hubert which she had not experienced on the previous night, 

" I am sorry that you have been so unfortunate in your 
interview with my father," said Hubert, " but I could have 
told you how fruitless a journey it would have been had I 
known that you meditated it. Still, do not let that depress 
you; I have been doing my utmost to procure assistance 
for the poor prisoners, and I have no doubt they will be 
acquitted." 

" Oh, thank you, sir," said Dorothy; "if your &ther were 
nobbut like you " 

" Hush, mother,*' said Lizzie ; " let us forget all about 
what was said to us at the hall." 

"Never!" exclaimed Mrs. Eayner; **I*11 nawther forget 
it nor forgive it." 

"I have had a barrister engaged for the defence,'* 
Hubert continued, addressing Lizzie ; " and as the trial is 
not to come off until Monday there will be plenty of time 
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to get np evidence to meet the charge. Mr. Tempest, the 
lawyer, has taken the case in hand, and he is very saDgnixie 
as to the result." 

^* Yonr kindness, Mr. Trafford,** said Lizzie, in the fhlnesB 
of her heart) "is more than we had any right to look for 
from anybody, mnch less from yon, and I only hope that 
sometime we may be able to repay yon for all that you 
haye done.'* 

^'To serve you^ Miss Bayner,'^ retnmed Hubert, witii 
impulsive gallantry, "I would do much more than what I 
have done." 

A flush of unspeakable delight thrilled through her soul 
as she heard the emphasis Hubert placed on the personal 
pronoun, but at the same moment her mind reverted to 
Mr. Trafford, and her delight was immediately turned to 
depression. 

" I shall be in Woolborough to-morrow, to see Mr. Tem- 
pest," continued Hubert, " and will let you know what has 
been done further. Good morning. Miss Eayner. Mrs* 
Bayner, keep up your spirits; all will go well; good 
morning." 

With that, Hubert, who had caught sight of his mother 
promenading by the side of the lake, parted from his new 
acquaintances, leaving Dorothy curtseying, uttering tha^nks, 
and in no very choice language contrastdng his behaviour 
with that of his father, while Lizzie drooped her head as 
if she felt that when Hubert once got into the presence of 
lus &ther his desire to assist them would fall from him, 
and that, after all, it was probable they would be left to 
continue the fight alone. Not that she doubted the young 
Squire's sincerity, but she could not imagine he would be 
able to jsmcoessfully combat his other's prejudice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOM ATBTON AT WOHK. 

Soon after Dorothy and Lizzie reached home, a knock- 
kneed, pale-faced lad, in a greasy cotton '^ smock," brought 
'a letter to Lizzie from Tom Ayrton^ It asked her in the 
most gracions terms to go np to the factory connting-honse 
at once, promising assistance in procnring the release of 
her father. She read the letter to her mother, as in dnty 
bonnd, and Dorothy, who, of course, had not the faintest 
idea of the designs of yonng Ayrton with regard to her 
daughter, not only urged Lizzie to go, but wanted to accom- 
paay her. Knowing Tom Ayrton as she did, shrinldng 
from coming into contact Tfith him as she did, and hating 
him as she did, Lizzie was sorely perplexed as to the 
manner in which she ought to act. Could it really be 
that Tom could do what he offered on behalf of her poor. 
Buffering father (and if for her father also for Gilbert), or 
was it a mere subterfuge, an attempt to get her into his 
power P But could she conscientiously refuse to go ? Would 
she be justified in allowing her personal concerns to inter- 
fere with any possible help that could be rendered to h^r 
father, from whatever source? Arguing thus with herself 
it was not long before she came to the conclusion that it 
would be contrary to her duty to leave any stone unturned, 
to refuse help even frvm so despicable a man aa Torn 
Ayrton. Accordingly she determined to go up to the factory 
as requested, although she declined the company of her 
mother. Dismissing the boy without an answer, she imm9* 
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diatelj followed him to the works of Mr. Stephen Ayrton^ 
where, but for the nnhappy ooenrrence of the preyious 
night, she wonld then haye been working. . . 

Gh*ace Thornton and her mother entered the honse soon 
after the departure of Lizzie, and they mingled their sorrows 
for a while, and then set ont to the police station, in order 
to seek an interview with the prisoners. The town was 
in a state of great excitement, crowds of wrathful people 
congregating round the police office doors discussing the 
arrest, and looking much too threatening for the comfort of 
the police, who kept passing to and fro in pairs. As the 
telatiyes of the prisoners approached, the crowd broke out 
into loud murmurs of commiseration, and rough words of 
greeting, meant to cheer their distress, were heard from 
all sides. It might haye been expected that Dorothy would 
haye been loud in denouncing the Chartists, who had led 
her husband into trouble, and that she would, after the 
manner of other prdphets, haye sought relief in boasting 
of the truth of her forebodings; but sorrow found her a 
true woman at heart, and to-day she felt almost as much a 
Ghartist as Bethel himself. Mr. Trimmer, with his sickly 
smile, and his shifty manner, came tripping out of the 
crowd up to Mrs. Bayner. " Don't be downcast^ my good 
Mrs.. Kayner,'' he said, ''the day of retribution is close at 
hand." 

** There's other things too, 'at's close at hand," returned 
Dorothy, contemptuofisly, " an' a good deal closer nor agree- 
able. Take that!" And she swept into the police station 
without deigning to take any further noticeof the Ghartist 
adyocate. 

The .workers at Ayrton's. mill had just resumed their 
labours after the dinner hour when Lizzie arrived at the 
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'' If that be so/' said Lizzie sotemnly, '' you'll not men- 
tion the word ' love ' to me again. My station in life is as- 
fixed as yonrs ; they are far apart^ and can never be joined." 

'' Is that all ?" cried Tom, who thought if that was the> 
only barrier she was about to set up, his ready eloquence 
would very soon be able to break it down. 

''No; that is not all/' Lizzie faintly murmured. ''But^- 
sir," she continued, rising from her seat, and speaking with 
impulsiye- earnestness j '' you will surely not take advantage^ 
of a moment like this to speak of such things as these. ^ 
If, as you say, and I am unwilling to doubt, you desire to 
make me happy, you wiU not waste the precious time in> 
idle talk, but you will do all that lies in your power to- 
save my father and Gilbert from further disgrace." 

" I will," he replied, iervently. - 

" Thank you, thank you," cried Lizzie, hopefully, 

" But you will promise—— *' 

*• Nothing." 

'' To hear me at a more opportune time," he persisted. ^ 

'* It would be useless," she returned, moving towards 
the door. • 

'' Is it that your heart is pledged to some one else P*** 
he asked. " ■ '^ 

" Oh, I do not know," Lizzie replied. 

How much further the conversation might have pro* 
ceeded had not Mr. Ayrton, senior, been seen crossing the 
yard just then it is difi&cult to say. As it was, Tom sufiered 
her to go, and was ready to meet his father with a look of 
business as he entered. 

"Wasn't that Bayner's daughter?" said Mr. Ayrton. 

" Yes," answered Tom, " she's been to explain the reason 
of her being absent from her work to-day." 
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''Poor thing/' said the manufacturer, ^*Vm exceedingly 
sorry for her father and thai lad of Thornton's. I wish I 
conld do anything for them. I'm persnaded they've been led 
into the business innocently. They're not the men to work 
any harm ; it's those adyocates that want apprehending. If 
a good trade wonld only come we shonld soon see an end 
of all this tnrmoil and bother. I wouldn't like to be in 
the shoes of the informer, at all events." 

Notwithstanding this unconscious hit, Tom was not in 
the least disturbed in his shoes, but joined his &ther in 
sympathising with the men, and expressed a hope that 
they would get off. 

*' How have you got on with those accounts of Jobson's . 
this morning P" said Mr. Ayrton, when his thoughts reverted 
to his business. 

''I've checked both sides of the account," said Tom, who 
was most anxious (in view of the pecuniary aid his &ther 
had conditionally promised him) to impress Mr. Ayrton with 
an idea that he was devoting himself heart and soul to 
commercial studies, "and our figures are undoubtedly cor* 
wet." 

"That's right," said Mr. Ayrton, "I'll write to Jobson 
before post time." 

He was then about to retire to his own room when> 
Tom gently hinted that he was getting very anxious to 
settle those few private accounts he had previously men-, 
tioned. 

" Oh, I see ; those * debts of honour,* " Mr. Ayrton^ 

lejoined, attempting to ward off the shadow that his heartrj 

had flung into his face. "Let me see, I shall probably getl 

Jobson's balance on Monday, and if so, wa'U try what csm. 

be done." 

8 
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Mr. Ayrton now went across into the f axstory, and Tom 
was left to his own thonghts, which, naturally enough, were 
mainly occupied in recalling the incidents of his recent 
interview with Lixzie Bayner. He had not expected when 
he sent for her that he would be able to make the con- 
quest which he so ardently desired; he had even been pre- 
pared for a curt rebuff, and a display of animosity; but 
she had consented to argue the point with him ; slightly it 
might be, still she had argued, and that, he considered, was 
proof sufficient that he had made some impression upon her, 
and that his suit was not altogether hopeless. She had 
eyen said that she didn't know that her heart was pledged, 
and that alone confirmed him in his determination to con- 
tinue the siege by fair means or foul, as circumstances 
might admit. When his evil mind had first conceived the 
idea of getting Bethel and Gilbert into the clutches of the 
law he had meant to do his utmost to get them put out 
of the way — cleared firom his path for a while ; now, how- 
ever, he deemed that he would succeed better by a pretended 
solicitude and magnanimity, even though he might not go 
so far as to help to procure the release of both prisoners. 
Gilbert would be best out of the way in any case, but how 
to contrive matters so that the more innocent of the two 
should appear the most guilty was not easy to see. 

He now bethought him to summon the little knock- 
kneed messenger again, whom he despatched with a note 
down to Mr. Sleary, at the Rising Sun. The lad sooii 
returned with a note of reply, and Tom in a few minutes 
afterwards presented himself at the inn, where Sleary and 
BiU Graham together were running up a pretty lengthy 
aooounty which the manufacturer's son would be expected 
to discharge* 
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The two slaves were sitting in an upstairs rooHi, in an 
atmosphere redolent of smoke and beer, with which thej 
seemed to be both considerably impregnated. 

"How goes it with the two state-prisoners?" inquired 
Mr. Sleary, taking his long pipe frdm his lips, and pointing 
with it through the window. 

"Silence!" said Tom, shutting the door, and frowning 
at the lawyer's clerk. 

"It's a free country,, isn't it?" said Sleary, with a show 
of independence. "And moreover, nevertheless, the tongue 
is a free and a fetterless thing, isn't it?" 

"You're drunk, Sleary," said Tom* 

"That's reight, Maister Tom," shouted Bill, bringing his 
$6t down upon the table with a thump which made the 
glasses jump again. " Look at me ; the drink wor never 
brewed 'at 'ud mak' me drunk ; but then ye see I'se York* 
shire, I'm none o' yer paJaverin' Cockney chaps, at dursent 
&ce a mahse in a wire trap." 

" I should like to be informed, "Mr* William Graham, 
of Moor Side Cottage, in the township lOf Aireville and 
parish of Woolborough, clodhopper," said Sleary, laying down 
his pipe and trying to stand, " if those observations, or 
any one or more of them, are intended to apply to me ?" 

" If t'cap fits, put it on, an' make no more bones abaht 
it," said BiU. 

"I tell you what it is, my lads," interposed Tom. 

"No, no, Mr. Ayrton," protested Sleary, "I demand as 
a man, as an Englishman, and likewise as a Briton, to 
know more of the aforesaid cap." 

"Fll cap tha^wi' this glass i'thy face if ta duzzant sit 
iha dahn i' two minutes," growled Bill, seizing his glass, 
and looking as if he really meant what he said. 
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Tom was very mncli distressed to see what two sorry 
rascals they were whom he had employed to do his most 
secret commands ; but, haying employed them, he conld not 
do otherwise than carry out his compact with them, and 
trust to his own power of management to keep them from 
coming to any actnal rapture imtil the critical time of the 
trial had been passed, 

"Does this mean that you are going to spoil what you 
have hitherto done so well," he said, " by pothouse jarring. 
Be sensible ; let your thoughts be occupied by what you've 
got to do yet ; you'll find that'll be enough for the present." 

He then went on to tell them that they must be prepared 
with their evidence for the next Monday, and promised 
them additional pay if they kept perfectly sober until the 
trial was over. Upon this,. Sleary swore that in spite of 
one or two little eccentricities of character which he was 
as yet unable to understand, he thought Bill Graham was 
one of the most " thorough bricks " he had ever met with 
in his life; and Bill, in return, vowed that Sleary, though 
young and foolish, was some other description of "brick;" 
so they shook hands and mentally signed teetotal for a 
week.. 

Tom coaxed Bill to retire to his moorside residence until 
the next day, and, having separated the two evil genii, he 
felt more comfortable. 

The following day he met them by appointment at the 
same place, and they were in solemn and secret conclave 
for more than an hour, at the end of which time Tom 
again separated the two witnesses, and instructed them as 
to the statements they were to make to the lawyer for 
the prosecution and afterwards to substantiate in Court. 
Sobriety made the men wily as foxes, and they were accord- 
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ingly well prepared for action. Sleary was to be the witness 
against Gilbert, and Tom confidently expected his rival's 
committal ; Bill was to make a bnngle of his evidence against 
Bethel, and in his case aoqnittal was looked for as the resnlt. 
Thns Tom, if his plan succeeded, would be able to take 
credit to himself in Lizzie's ejes for having done, or at least 
partially done, what he promised, and at the same time he 
would accomplish the part of his plot which he most cared 
to cany out. 

The fear that troubled him most was that his name might 
le dragged into the case in some manner, and as far as he 
cavld he took the most careful precautions to guard against 
such a fatal mistake. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BEFOSB THB MAOISTEATES. 

Monday xnomiiig came, and from an early honr the 
Gonrfc-Iionse yard and the streets adjacent were thronged 
with an excited mnltitnde which wonld have filled the Court 
fifty times over. Not a village within a circuit of ten miles 
but had sent its contingent of sympathisers, and the town 
was in that dangerous state of ferment when the least shoy 
of officiousness on the part of the police or other functionaries 
of the law would have led to a serious riot. During the 
night a body of soldiers had been lodged in one of the 
large warehouses in the immediate vicinity of the Court- 
house, and nearly all the special constables in the district 
had been summoned on secret duty. The more peaceful- 
minded citizens looked on with alarm, and, like prudent 
men, took measures to protect their homes and personal 
goods in the event of any outbreak. Many shops were 
closed, and some of the mills had been obliged to cease 
running for the day because of the absence of the greater 
part of their workpeople. A few of the Chartist bodies 
had made bold to march through the town in procession, 
and afterwards to plant themselves as near as they could 
get to the centre of interest; and long before the hour for 
the opening of the Court the streets in the neighbourhood 
were almost impassable. At several places men stood up 
on waUs, or on the shoulders of their comrades, and 
harangued sections of the crowd, and every now and then 
a boisterous cheer would resound through the air, like the 
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forenumer of tamxilt and disorder. It was useless to make 
any attempt to clear the streets. A magistrate or two 
made bold to ride throngh tlie crowd on horseback, and 
appealed to the people to preserve a peaceable demeanonr; 
bnt they were received with groans and hisses, and were 
glad to be able to make their escape nnmolested. 

When the doors of the Court were opened the crash 
to gain admittance was terrific. Women screamed and 
fainted, boys were trampled under foot, and for a time 
there existed much danger. 

The scene inside was hardly less exciting. The gallery 
and the body of tho Conrt were filled immediately. The 
dock was surrounded by a strong guard of police, and 
the tilting ground of the lawyers was occupied with robed 
and be-wigged gentlemen, with lawyers unrobed, with in- 
structors of the lawyers, and with a few privileged spectators 
and witnesses. Mr. Hubert Trafford sat next to Mr. 
Tempest, the lawyer for the defence, at whose elbow sat 
Mr. Taggart, the London barrister, who had been specially 
retained with money provided by Hubert, and who looked 
as calm amidst all the hubbub and confusion as if defending 
people charged with high treason was as ordinary a thing 
as eating his breakfast. At the other side of the table 
sat Mr. Lismore, the local lawyer, who deemed himself, by 
virtue of his powers of browbeating, competent to do battle 
even with a formidable metropolitan barrister. Lizzie Rayner 
and her mother were accommodated with seats in one of 
the pews near the lawyers' table ; and Bill Gfraham and 
Sleary kept as close to the police as they were permitted. 

The responsibilities of the Usher that morning were such 
as would have driven any ordinary person to despair; but 
fortunately Court ushers are not as other men; they can 
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live throngli a great deal. Upon the Usher devolved the 
duty of keeping silence in the Gonrt, and that morning he 
might as well have tried to uplift the roof with his voice. 
' True he persisted every few minutes in commanding silence, 
and he waved his magic wand in a very threatening manner, 
but he was unable to "immediately suppress" anything. 

Four magistrates took their seats upon the Bench at 
eleven o'clock. Mr. Hugh Tra£fbrd, who knew that his son 
was there in defiance of his direct command, officiated as 
chairman, and looked like a vampire come to a feast of 
blood. Mr. Damton, the representative of another county 
family, Mr. Ayrton, sen., and Mr. Brook, a manufacturer, 
completed the magisterial quartett. 

When the case was called the two prisoners stood up 
in the dock and gave a look round the Court. Mrs. Kayner 
began to weep audibly, and Mr. Trafibrd directed "that 
woman " to be taken out of Court. Lizzie, however, suc- 
ceeded in restraining any further exhibition of wifely sorrow 
on the part of her mother, and Mr. Trafford fortunately did 
not happen to repeat his command. Gilbert's lip quivered 
and his eyes filled with tears as he discovered Lizzie and 
her mother; for Gilbert, with all his fine qualities, had a 
good deal more heart than head. Bethel stood firm and 
unmoved. It was plain that he felt he had been wronged, 
that he knew he would be misjudged, and that he expected 
neither justice nor clemency. He did not look a second 
time at his wife and daughter, lest he should be unnerved, 
but preserved a dogged, defiant demeanour, which contrasted 
strangely with the pitiful face of Gilbert. 

Mr. Lismore began his forensic statement by regretting 
to find two such men as the prisoners, men of intelligence 
aiid understanding, placed in the painful position which 
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ihey saw them in that day. He shoTild have been glad if 
the sorrowful duty of prosecuting these men had fallen to 
the lot of some one more competent, &c., &c,, &c. For 
half- an- hour he spoke of the grievous crime which the 
prisoners had been gnilty of — a crime which not long 
before would have cost them their Hves, and which it was 
the duty of every loyal subject of the Queen to prevent by 
every means in his power. He pointed out how the prisoners 
had been watched to secret places, where arms intended to 
be used to the overthrow of Her Majesty had been hidden 
away ; how they had been guilty of uttering the most sedi- 
tious and treasonable language it was possible for men to 
xuse; and how they were conspiring to upset the Grovem- 
ment of this realm and to breed insurrection and civil 
war. 

When he had perorated to his heart's content^ and when 
many simple people in the Court had really begun to think 
that, after all. Bethel and Gilbert were very dangerous 
characters, Mr. lismore called Mr. Sleary into the witness 
box. 

Mr. Sleary deposed that on the night of the Chartist 
meeting, happening to be on a visit to some friends in the 
neighbourhood, he accidentally came across the younger 
prisoner in Black Tarn Wood, and saw him hide three 
spikes and a gun in a cavity behind a rock ; that feeling 
it to be his duty as an Englishman to watch the young 
man's movements further, he tracked him to the meeting, 
and heard him state to a man unknown that he had put 
the spikes and gun away in readiness for use on the occa- 
sion of the Chartist rising, which they expected in a few 
days; and that he afterwards saw him at the meeting. 
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Mr. Taggart found Sleary a tongli cnfltomer on cross- 
examination. He never deviated from his story a jot, and 
when asked anything else affected ntter ignorance. If Tom. 
Ayrton had been present in Gonrt he wonld have admitted 
that Sleary had done his villainous work with the utmost 
exactitude, and well earned his promised reward. 

Bill Graham was next examined, and only spoke to the 
fact of hearing Bethel address the meeting. 

"Did no one else address the meeting?" asked Mr. Taggart. 

"Yes, monny a one." 

"Why were they not arrested also, then?" 

"Becos we wor nobbut told to tak* them two." 

" Your employer only wanted you to inform upon those 
two, eh ? " 

" Whose employer ? " 

''Well, now, come, we know all about it, it's no use 
trying to throw dust into our eyes like that." 

" Oh, if ye knaw," said Bill, confusedly, " that's another 
thing ; but I thowt Mr. Ayrton didn't want it to be knawn.'*^ 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the Court at 
the mention of Mr. Ayrton's name, and the manufacturer- 
magistrate who bore that name stared with amazement^ and 
asked the witness what he meant. 

" Oh, it's yahr Tom, nut ye," said the hulking feUow, 
wondering whether he had committed himself or not. 

Mr. Ayrton buried his face in his hands, and was evidently 
greatly distressed. 

The Usher was unable to battle with the noise and 
confusion which succeeded this revelation at ail. In vain 
did Mr. Trafford roar out that he would commit the talkers 
for contempt of Court; in vain did the police disseminate 
themselves amongst the offenders, and echo the chairman's 
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threats; the people were detenninedy come what might, to 
exchange opinions upon the new facts which the sagacious 
counsel had extracted from the nnwary witness, and so it 
took three or four minutes to reduce them to the faintest 
approach to order. 

Mr. Taggart rose, and after stating that he had a fnll and 
conclnsive answer to the charge, and conld prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the entire innocence of the two prisoners 
by witnesses who were then in Court, he demanded, that 
after the extraordinary admissions of the last witness, Mr. 
Tom Ayrton should be examined. 

Mr. Ayrton at this point lefb the Bench, and the three 
remaining magistrates consulted together. Mr. Trafford 
then announced that the Bench thought it was entirely a 
question for Mr. Lismore to consider; they had no wish 
to interfere with him in the conduct of his case. 

Mr. Lismore then got up, and said he was obliged to 
Mr. Taggart for bis suggestion, but begged to be excused 
firom adopting it. It mattered not to them whence the 
evidence was obtained so long as it was trustworthy, and 
.he maintained that there was already evidence enough before 
the Bench to secure the conmiittal of the prisoners, who it 
was clearly proved had been guilty of acts which were 
grossly treasonable and xmlawfcd. As for the insinuation 
that others might just as well have been taken as the two 
prisoners, he granted that it was no doubt true such might 
have been done, but he challenged his learned opponent to 
prove that they did not intend to proceed against others. 

Mr. Taggart, who during Mr. Lismore's speech had been 
in rapid consultation with Hubert and Mr. Tempest, now 
stood up, and applied for the adjournment of the case until 
the following Thursday, on the ground that an important 
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new fact had been disclosed, and it was necessary to the 
interests of his clients that it shonld be brought fnlly before 
the Court. 

For more than twenty minutes the men of law wrangled 
over this point, and in the end, though sorely against his 
will, Mr. Trafford, with a show of extreme anxiety to 
afifbrd the prisoners every facility for proving their inno- 
cence, stated that Mr. Taggart's request would be acceded 
to, and the case remanded until Thursday. 

The crowd now crushed out of the Court with the news, 
which was received with groans that showed it was the 
prevalent feeling that it would eventually go ill with the two 
prisoners. Under these circumstances they determined to 
hold an open-air meeting there and then, and they marched 
to Chickamoor Park, a large space of waste ground just 
outside the town. Arrived here, one speaker after another 
got up and addressed the immense crowd, and, with alarming 
boldness, advocated the inmiediate rescue of their suffering 
companions. The cry " Away to the Court-house ! Away 
to the Court-house !" was then raised, and many of the 
excited people possessed themselves of stones or sticks, or 
any rude weapon that came in their way; and then there 
began the backward march into the town, the processionists 
shouting excitedly as they passed along, throwing their caps 
into the air, and looking as dangerous an insurrectionary 
band as could well be got together. 

While these proceedings were going on Lizzie BAyner 
and her mother, accompanied by Hubert Trafford, were 
slowly wending their way towards their now desolate home 
in Dobby Bow. Dorothy was very violent in her criticisms 
upon the cruel conduct of the magistrates, and, above all, she 
denounced the attacks of Mr. Lismore as villainous and 
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diabolicaL She also shed a few tears on behalf of the 
prisoners, and expressed herself mnch pnzzled at the way 
in which Tom Ayrton's name had been mentioned. J£ she 
thought that that stripling had really had anything to do 
with the arrest (but she couldn't after his letter to Lizzie), 
she would go to him that afternoon, and give him such '' a 
bit of her mind" as would astonish him. Lizzie and Hubert 
hardly referred to Tom Ayrton, though both had an inkling 
of the nature of his participation in the business. 

"I am now more sanguine than ever that they will be 
acquitted," said Hubert, when Dorothy had been taken in 
tow by a few sympathetic neighbours. 

''I am glad to hear you say so," answered Lizzie, 
"and we are all deeply gratefal for what you have done.*' 

''You think too much of a common act of assistance," 
said Hubert. Then, after a while, he asked, " Are you relarfced 
to this Gilbert ?" 

'* No," she answered, confusedly. 

''Perhaps hope to be?" he hazarded, hardly knowing 
why, but more anxious as to the reply than he would have 
hked to admity even to himself. 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Trafford," Lizzie replied, 
in a tone which somewhat belied her words, but which served 
in a slight degree to cover her confusion, and shift the re* 
sponsibility of sustaining the conversation upon Hubert. 

" I am thinking of his not being one who merely loves 
you in the ordinary sense," he said, " for I have seen that 
very many people do that, but one who aspires to be loved 
by you." 

" The thought of love, in the way you speak of," returned 
Liszie, who had now something tangible to fence against, 
" cannot possibly have a place in my mind at a time like this." 
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'' I ask your pardon," said Hubert, with a sadden per- 
ception that he had been very ill-timed in his qnestions, 
'^for my thonghtlessness ; I will not forget myself so far 
again." 

He then tried to bnry the incautious words which he 
could not recall nor destroy the meaning of, by heaping 
up a voluble array of solicitous sentences on the sul)ject of 
the future proceedings in regard to the prisoners; but 
through all there shone the consciousness in both their 
hearts that the question of love, as between their two 
selves, had been raised in some inexplicable way, and that 
their peace of mind was involved in the issue. Lizzie, 
although she had said that the thought of love could not 
liave a place in her mind at a time like that, could not^ 
entirely free herself firom conflicting feelings in which 
Gilbert and Hubect, and even Tom Ayrton and . Mr. Hugh 
Trafford, were objects of comparison and anxiety to her. 

^' Your father will be angry at the part you are taking, 
won't he, Mr. Traflford P" asked Lizzie, in an endeavour to 
throw aside her embarrassment. 

'* Oh, as for that," he said, " I am totally indifferent. 
We've had our quarrel on the subject already ; and I shall 
not return home at present." 

- Lizzie was about to express her grief at the unhappy 
event, and attach all the blame of the situation to Hubert's 
accidental acquaintance with her own family, when there 
rose upon their ears mingled shouts of terror and exultation, 
and people were seen running excitedly in the direction of 
the centre of the town. 

'^Ob, deary me, whatiwer is there up nahp" cried 
Mrs. Bayner, turning round hurriedly, and listening and 
Bfcaring with a look of consternation* 
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They're attacking t'Conrt-honse, where t'priBoners is!" 
shouted a man who was running past them at the moment, 
*' An' t'sowjers has been caJled aht, an' Mr. Trafford's readin' 
t'Riot Act!" 

This news spread terror wherever it went. Hnbert 
hastily conducted Lizzie and her mother home, and, having 
extracted a tearful promise that they would remain indoors, 
he ran back into the town. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ATTACK. 

As Hxiberfc hastened on towards tbe Conrt-house tbe 
ominous songh of excited voices, heightened every few 
minntes into a wild shout of fuiy, came upon his ears, like 
the fitful lashings of the wind in a destructive storm. What 
it all meant he knew but too well, and his fears for tbe two 
prisoners and their would-be rescuers were very great. He 
had been so much accustomed to see the people cowed by tbe 
unrelenting hand of authority, to see every attempt at' resist- 
ance sternly crushed, that he did not dream their efforts could 
be successful. The movement was far from being one that he 
would have counselled — nay, had he known that it had been 
meditated, he would have striven hard to dissuade the 
Chartists firom it — ^but for all that he could not help feeling 
strong sympathy with it. Every street in the vicinity of the 
Court-house was thronged with an excited stream of people, 
which kept advancing and retreating according to the exi« 
gencies of the attack. As the attacking pariy got nearer to 
the stronghold of the law, the miscellaneous crowd crushed on 
behind them, but whenever the soldiers and police (professional 
and amateur) repulsed them, the watchers fled in tumultuous 
disorder. These ebbings and flowings seemed as constant 
and as proportionately noisy as the ebbings and flowings of 
the tide on a pebbly shore. Shopkeepers made haste to put 
up their shutters lest the hungry mob should be tempted to 
rush in and forcibly possess themselves of food and clothing 
for their wives and children, as Chartist mobs had done in one I 
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.or two other towns in this restless year of grace; and some 
of the mill-owners had taken the precaution to lock the 
doors ot their factories, and thns prevent their workpeople 
from joining the riot. ^ 

It was with extreme difficulty that Hubert worm^ 
his way to the street in which the Court-house stood, but l^ 
. dint of' persistent elbowing and a kind of persua8iY0 com- 
mand ta which the^ common mind is peculiarly susceptible, 
.he at length succeeded in getting within sight of the build- 
ing,, by which time he had become fairly infected with the 
, popular excitement, and felt almost incHned to rush into 
the fray. A glance at the elevated portico of the Court- 
house, however, was sufficient to restrain him from preci- 
pitancy. Under that portico stood the giant form of his 
&tber, who was just finishing the reading of the Biot Act. 
Having accomplished this tiying magisterial act, Mr. Traf- 
ford harangued the crowd in his bull-dog fashion, called upon 
them to retire to their homes in peace, and not disgrace 
the town by making it a scene of bloodshed. He tried to 
convince them that authority was far too strong for them 
to think of apsetting it, and warned them against the 
attempt. 

Thus he was proceeding when from the midst of the 
crowd there came whizzing an ugly stone which grazed his 
cheek and made him recede further into the building. That 
stone had been flung by the hand * of a powerful foundry- 
man who stood near Hubert, the contiguity leading to a filial 
bit of revjBnge, which caused the foundryman to flounder on 
the pavement somewhat suddenly, Hubert was carried on 
by the crowd 1;>efore retaliatory measures could be takeo, 
but what the man of iron had already done had served as 
a, signal ' for the onslaught of the Chartists, and soon 

9 
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afterwards the two contending forces were in actoal con- 
flict. A small band of cavalry immediately sprang from 
behind the Conrt-honse into the yard in &ont^ and dashed 
into the street^ trampling npon some, striking at others, and 
careering about in the most frantic siyle. One or two of 
them got nnhorsed by a blow from a blndgeon very soon on 
in the encounter. A few foot soldiers, a posse of police- 
men, and a heavy body of "specials," the latter looking 
'exceedingly like a string of culprits being led out to exe- 
cution, now advanced infco the space cleared for them by 
'the cavalry, but instead of sweeping the crowd back they 
allowed portions of it to squeeze behind them, until after a 
time the mob was all round them. The magistrates and 
'trembling Court officials from the windows of the Court 
were spectators of the scene, Mr. Trafford being the only 
one omongpst them who was eager to see the attack begpn. 
He thirsted for revenge upon his assailants, and stormed 
' like an infrtriated lion. What his feelings would have been 
had he known that he had already been avenged by his 
discarded son it is difficult to say. 

For a^ while the two contending parties did little more 
than threaten each other. The cavalry galloped about^ it is 
true, but the men of the line and their coadjutors, the blue 
coats and "specials," merely paraded to and fro. It wafl 
evident that authority was afraid, and wished to succeed by 
'frightening and overawing rather than by the adoption of 
actual force. This, however, was not to be. The Chartista 
had imbrued their hands and hungered to be at the throats 
of their enemies. While the forces arrayed against them 
<were actively engaged in endeavouring to clear the streets 
by threats, a hundred or two of the boldest Chartist spirits 
edged into the Court-house yard, hurled a multitude- of 
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.stones at the windows, and amidst the crash of glass and 
aplintering wood and the maddening shouts of the attacking 
partj, made a desperate rash for the entrance to the bnild- 
ing. " Hurrah ! Hnrrah I " roared the mob, ** Pull the 
building down!" The small force which had been left to 
< guard the Court-house could not contend against such a 
furious rush as this, the consequence being that a good many 
^of the attackers were able to crush into the Court-house. 

No sooner' did the soldiers and policemen out in the 
streets hear what was being done than they returned in a 
body to the conflict. Staves were freely used against the 
bludgeons, swords were brandished, and a few shots were 
fired oyer the heads of the crowd. Authority once fairly 
roused is not very discriminating in its employment of force. 
On this occasion the majority of its upholders certainly 
met their opponents in a iaar way of fight, but amongst 
such a large number of men who had never previously been 
engaged in any encounter more formidable than a drunken 
row, there was naturally a considerable leaven of cowardice, 
which shrank from facing a competent foe, and employed 
•itself in inflicting bruises upon and knocking down such 
.women and inofiensive youths as had happened to be 
borne thither with the stream. 

Hubert saw from the first. that the Chartists were too 

^enraged to be open in the slightest degree to any persuasive 

arts that could be brought to bear upon them. Upon one 

or two of the men who recognised him he did try to use 

^^nch arts, but the efibrt n^as frtiitlesd. They had passed 

beyond the power of argument altogether. Hubiert wias 

^compelled now that he had got imbedded in the crowd to 

ogc with the swayings of those around him, and at the time 

of the atta<dc he was forced within the gates of the Court- 
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house yard. He determined all along that he would take 
no part in the unhappy bnsiness, bat watched the different 
movements with intense interest. Presently, however, he 
found it absolutely impossible to maintain his pacific attitude. 
Cowardice dealt so brutally with unoffending weakness that 
his anger was thoroughly iroused,' and he could no longer 
restrain himself. After seeing a woman struck foully by a 
trembling " special,'' he advanced to her aid and levelled the 
man "clothed in a little brief authority.'* The actual 
fighters then fell back towards him, and in his rage hid 
threw himself into the conflict. 

But neither Hubert's sudden enthusiasm nor the redoubled 
efforts of the Chartists could successfully cope with the 
military. With the police they might have possibly be^i 
able to do something, but the ''red-coats" were altogether 
too much for them. Discipline eventually carried the day, 
and the Chartists were driven pell-mell from the Court-house 
yard, and even beyoncL the adjacent street; and when once 
the yard and the street had been cleared, the scampering 
horse-soldiers had little difficulty in keeping their assailants 

, ...» 

at bay. No attempt was made to arrest any one, it being 
deemed advisable to avoid further irritation of the moB. 
Hubert soon found himself in a back street with a portion 
of the defeated Chartists. Seeing what he had been 
doing for them, they seized him, hoisted him upon a waH, 
and set up such a shout in his honour as fairly bewildered 
him. 

"Back to the Court-house t back to the Court-house I- * 
ufaoated a hundred voices. 

"Kot yet»" protested Hubert, addressing the crowd 
around him in as loud a voice as he could. " Don't make 
an attack unless you are confident of victozy.'* * ' 
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"We are!^ we are!" cried tibie most eager amongst 
them. 

" You are not ready yet, my friends," Hubert said with 
fierce emphasis. "If yoa had been ready yon would not 
hare been here at this moment, a defeated body of men. 
The attack was made without consideration. You imagined 
yourselves stronger than you really are. I am not saying 
iJiis to dishearten you, but to show how it is,, in my opinion, 
that you hare fidled." 

Here a voice cried out, "Tak' no notice on him; be 
belongs to t'other side. Let's go back !" 

"Hear me another minute," cried Hubert, who was 
beginning to realise the criticalness of his position ; " I don't 
belong to the other side, as that man has said just now ; my 
sympathies are entirely with you, and what I wish to say 
is for your benefit. Suppose you resolve to make a second 
attack, what better chance of success have you than you had 
before? Your chance is worse. They are better prepared 
for resistance now ; their forces are more concentrated, and 
every man of them will act. With you it is difierent ; if 
you march upon the Court-house again you will see the 
same thing as before. Some two hundred staunch souls 
will rush on with a determination to carry all before them ; 
they will fight with the fury of devils ; but where, I ask, 
win the rest of the Chartists be ? Where will your boasted 
thousands be? Trembh'ng in the back ground, fearing to 
approach where there is the least danger." 

This was a bold truth for one man to hurl at an excited 
mob, but Hubert did not shrink from giving it utterance 
merely because it might be unpalatable. 

"Lead us on yourself, then!" shouted a voice, "^y," 
cried another voice, " that's it ; wen obbut want a leader I" 
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"I have been fighting with yon," said Enbert, "bnt I 
cannot lead yon. The best thing to do now is to go back 
to yonr homes and wait the conrse of the law." 

"Never! never!" shonted the crowd. 

** It will be all for the best," said Hubert, "the prisoners 
are snre to be set at liberty when they come np for hearing 
on Thnrsday." 

"We'll hev 'em set at liberty nah," cried a host of 
voices. "Back to the Conrt-honse! Back to the Goorfc- 
honse !" 

What the resnlt of all this might have been, had not 
certain members of the cavalry jnst then been seen riding 
in hot haste in different directions amongst the crowd, it 
is hard to say. For a moment the greatest consternation 
prevailed. Hubert thought that reinforcements had pro- 
bably been obtained, and he persisted as long as he covlA 
retain his position on the wall in beseeching the people 
to preserve the utmost quiet. It soon oozed out^ however, 
that the prisoners had made their escape by some means 
or other, and that the soldiers and the police were scouring 
the streets in the hope of retaking the ftigitives. As soon, 
as this was made known a tremendous shout of joy rang 
out from the crowd, and, although it seemed most inexplio 
able that the prisoners should have gained their liberiy, 
the people flung their caps into the air and danced about 
ixr a most frantic way, paying but small attention to the 
galloping soldiers, except so &r as to keep clear of the 
horses' hoofs. 

Hubert could now venture near the Court-house again,* 
its defenders having been removed from guard, and he 
at length got to know that, during the first few minutes of 
the attack, a few Ghardsts, more bold and active than tfaef 
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resty had effected an entrance into &e cell where the 
prisoners were temporarily confined (pr^yions to being 
removed, when the streets became quiet, to the securer cells 
beneath the police-office), and had, with the utmost ease, 
freed their imprisoned brethren and got ihem out bj a 
back door just as the conflict in front of the Court-house 
really became serious. Both the prisoners and their repcuers 
had escaped by the back way, and the only persona who 
could let the soldiers or police know what had been ^ done . 
were two feeble-hearted constables, whom the rescuers had. 
^ectually silenced — ^first by well-aimed blows &om their . 
bludgeons, and secondly by locking them in the cell instead ^ 
of Bethel and Gilbert. 

Mr. Trafford and the few other magisterial personages 
who had sought the security of the innermost apartment of - 
the court during the progress of the aSray between the- 
serrants of law and order and the mob, now came from. 
their hiding-place, and, on learning that the caged-ones 
had flown, vented a great amount of indignant T^th upon 
ttie heads of the police. 

'' The villains !" exclaimed Mr. Trafford, furiously.. *' If 
I had had the least idea that they had got inside tl^e build-, 
ing I'd have gone into the fight myself. The cowards! 
The dirty vagabonds!" 

But it was all of no use. Not all. the Queen's, horses 
and all the Queen's men were able to bring the fugitives 
back or gather the least information as to their where-, 
abouts. Magistrates, barristers, attorneys, witnesses were 
all outwitted ; judgments, cases, arguments, bullyings would 
avail them not for any adjourned hearing no^^ l^w ha4 
got nothing 'left upon which to show its imperial power; 
otter discomQture met- it at every point. 
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Mr. Traffbrd received nnfavoiirable reports of the effortB 
of the searchers every now and then, cnrsed their bearers, 
and threatened, unless some of the traitors were arrested, 
h& wonld see that every single policeman was discharged 
from the force within a week. These threats, so ferocionsly 
nttered, had considerable effect npbn the constables, for the 
mind of the '' peeler'' (as it was then the &shion to 
designate the members of the force) was incapable of 
reflecting that perhaps Mr. Trafford threatened a deal more 
than he was able to perform. The result of all this was 
that several innocent persons were speedily taken into 
custody, and, in deference to the clamour of the crowd, as 
speedily released. 

So the afternoon wore on, and Mr. Trafford was at 
leligth compelled to return to Trafford Park without 
having the satisfaction of feeling that he had been of any 
particular use in the world that day. 

At the same time that the Squire was riding through 
the town on his homeward journey, assailed on every side 
with groans and shouts of disapprobation, his son and 
heir was detailing to the wife and daughter of one 
of the escaped prisoners the exciting events of the after* 
noon. 

At first the women received the news of the escape with 
jbyftQ exclamations; then Lizzie began to reflect that the 
present peril of her father and Gilbert might be greater 
than their peril when in prison; and Dorothy, being led 
into this train of thought by her daughter, could do nothing 
but wring her hands and cry, "They'll shoot 'em! they'll 
shoot 'em I oh,' what munwe do!" 

Hubert offered every solace that it was in his power 
to render to the sorrowing pair, and held out the hope 
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that as thej had not yet been caught it was safe to 
assnme that they wonld be able altogether to elude their 
pnrsners. 

<< But even then/' said Lizzie, the tears gathering in 
her large eyes as she spoke, " It'll be banishment for them, 
and they'll be lost to us altogether." 

''Only nhtil the storm blows over," suggested Hubert. 
"It won't be for long." 

''Oh, my poor, poor father!" cried lizzie, her sorrow 
mastering her in spite of herself. "What must I do to 
get to himP" 

"I shall niwer get ovver this, niwer!" wept Dorothy, 
in the sincerity of her heart. 

And so the two women gave vent to their grie^ while 
Hubert, with all his solicitude and good intentions, was 
powerless to do anything for their immediate relief beyond 
assuring them of his anxiety to help them in every way that 
he possibly could, and of his determination to remain 
their constant friend through aU emergencies. 

He did not stay long with them now, but sallied forth 
again to pick up what news he could concerning the 
escaped men. He looked in at the house in Dobby Bow 
later on, but was only able to. teU Lizzie and her mother 
that the prisoners had not been re-arrested, and that the 
general feeling prevailed that they had by that time got 
clear of danger. A numerous assemblage of friends and' 
neighbours wete in the house on the occasion of his later 
call, but he went away with a memory upon his heart — the 
sweet niemory of a look from Lizzie, in which something: 
more than mere gratitude was expressed — ^that seemed to. 
carry him further and further away from all his old 
associations. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
"tismpoba mutantub." 

Days, weeks, TDonihs passed away ; the smiling spring 
gave way for the radiant summer; smmner yielded itself 
into the arms of antonm, and then, in the '^ season of mists 
and mellow frnitfnlnes's," there came to the poor cottage in 
Dobby Bow some tidings from beyond the sea which dis* 
persed the gloom of suspense which, ever since the oventinl 
day of the escape of Bethel and Gilbert, had hnng like a 
depressing cloud over the hearts of Lizzie Bayner and 
her mother. The suspense had been much more distressing 
to Lizzie than to her mother ; the wife could find relief in 
bewailing her unhappy condition and in extracting from 
her neighbours a rare amount of generous sympathy; but 
the daughter nursed '* a lonely grief," which was made 
all the more painful because it was' accompanied by the 
feeling of helplessness — ^inability to do anything to assist 
the absent ones — ^and by the fever of a heart resolutely 
struggling to conquer itself. 

The same morning that the news came, Dorothy 
Bayner, after she had distributed the intelligence amongst 
her neighbours and wept for joy as previously she had 
wept for grief, went up to the lodgings of Hubert 
Trafford — ^that scion of an ancient house having taken 
up his abode in plebeian Woolborough since his ejectment 
from the home of his fathers — and informed him of the. 
arrival of the letters, getting his willing promise to go down 
to the cottage in the evening and hear them read. 
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The few months that interrened between the daj of 
the attack on the Conrt-honse and the arrival of the letters 
from the eadles had been franght with much change. The 
aspect of the times had altered with the alteration of the 
seasons, and Chartism, from being the terror to the 
ooxmtrj that it was in the early part of the year, had 
gradnally become little more than a hc^peless theory. The 
agitators, who had made snch fine capital out of the 
movement, fell gradnally away from the poor workpeople 
they had promised to lead to prosperity and freedom, as 
86on as they perceived that the delusion was being dis- 
cov«*ed. Mr. Trimmer had betaken himself to a new 
and more paying mode of ameliorating the wrongs and 
sniPeringB of his fellow-creatures, and had aUied himself to 
a movement which was hardly likely to be worn ont as 
speedily as Chartidfki — ^the teetotal movement. Trade was 
slightly — ^very slightly — ^improved since the spring, and the 
people generally began to think more of work than of 
Bepablicanism. Famine had sorely tried them, epidemics 
bad saddened them, and in view of the coming winter they 
could not afford, now that Chartism had failed them, to 
spurn the benefactions of their richer neighbours. The 
soup kitchens were resorted to with kindlier feelings, and 
the offerings of charity were not rejected as they had 
been while the influence of Chartism was at its height. 

Lizzie Bayner had obtained more remunerative employ- 
ment away from Ayrton's mill, a manufacturer who hap- 
pened to be a personal friend of Hubert Trafford's having- 
taken her on after the affiiir at the Court-house, when she 
naturally refused to return to the place where she would 
run the daily risk of encountering the man whom she 
liiost abhorred — Tom Ayrton. Mrs. Bayner eked out their 
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slender means by her occupations of washing and nnrsing, 
ajid thus, with Leonard's theatrical pay, they contrived to 
make ends meet^ and were much better off than the mskjoiitj 
of their neighbonrs. The Thorntons had felt the absence 
of Gilbert very deeply, and sadly missed his wages, which 
before^time had been the main prop of the honse. llrs. 
Thornton was a very different being to Mrs. Bayner; she 
was a woman of few resonrces, and utterly without spirit, 
and yet she managed to preserve an air of gentility which 
won for her the respect of those amongst whom she moved. 
Grace, however, had spirit and liveliness enough for a 
dozen households, consequently, although the family's means 
were diminished and much privation had to be aidured, 
the house was never the abode of absolute dulness excepir 
when Widow Thornton was left in solitude. 

With Hubert the time had gone somewhat roughly, 
but notwithstanding the high-handed and utterly cruel 
conduct of Jiis father, he had managed to preserve his 
independence and to disappoint the Squire in his attempts 
to crush him. Disowned and expelled from his home for 
having had a mind of his own, Hubert did not feel very 
much disposed to abase himself before his father. Luckily 
he had an independent income assured to him which Mr. 
Trafford was powerless to control or interfere with, and, afl 
the Trafford estates were entailed, he was not only secure 
in respect of the present but of the future. A man who is 
thus removed beyond the pressure of pecuniary cares pos- 
sesses many advantages over his fellow men, although he 
is deprived of enjoyments wliich come only to those who 
run in the race of life and win a place ; all which goes to 
prove the truth of what has been said and sung in all ages 
and all languages, that happiness is as common a visitor to 
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the palace as to the cot. Bat Habert was far from feeling 
happy. Perhaps had he followed the original bent of his 
inclination he wonld have sought relief in foreign trayeL 
Be idle he conld not, bat circoinstances had woven such a 
knot around him, and his heart dwelt so much upon the 
pure-hearted, high-purposed factory girl = whom he had' 
resolved to befriend, in the absence of her father in exile, 
that he felt himself constrained into remaining for the pre- 
sent in Woolborough. He frequently visited the house in 
Dobby Bow, and yet not so often as to give the least cause 
for any gossips^ scandal to get abroad as to the object of 
his visits. Mrs. Bayner was many a time the recipient 
of friendly gifts from Hubert, which he always contrived 
to explain were not gifts at all, but a mere transferring 
of something which had come to him and which he would 
be obliged to cast away as utterly useless to him unless 
she relieved him of the necessity of doing so. 

He was on much more friendly terms with Dorothy 
than with Lizzie. To the mother he could chat away with 
the most charming volubility^ indeed, he so completely 
woo. her heart that she had begun to think less of 
Gilbert than formerly, and to hold out hope (but as yet 
only in her own mind) that he would ultimately come to 
hold the position which she had in the old days so resolutely 
reserved for Gilbert. With Lizzie, Hubert stood in a more 
delicate position. His mother had written to him in most 
affectionate terms, warning him against the irretrievable 
evils of a misaXlMunce^ and he had not so thoroughly cut 
himself adrift from- his old associations that such a warn- 
ings had no effect upon hinu Besides^ he did not know 
that Lizzie's heart was entirely free, and he would have 
shrunk from endeavouring to usurp a place which naturally 
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belonged to a rival. THns he straggled with his heart 
much as Lizzie struggled with hers. One day he would 
resolve to shut out from his mind all thought of their 
relative positions and manfully avow his love to Lizzie, 
but when he came into her presence there would perhaps 
rise up that other feeling of doing wrong to another, 
and he would return home in a mood of great discontent. 
At other times he would present himself at the cottage 
imagining himself in a frame of mind to keep his hearb 
rigidly within the limits of friendship, but a glance of un- 
conscious warmth from Lizzie would make a temporary 
wreck of all his resolution and firmness, e^d he would vow 
in his soul that no position, however exalted, could be 
superior to her worthy and that he would, whatever came 
of it) make a full confession of his feelings to her. Lizzie 
all this time, was painfully yet determinedly preparing 
herself to re^t the appeal which she could see would 
inevitably be made to her by Hubert, sooner or later, but 
for all that she could not restrain the impulse which now 
and then gave to her eyes and voice the secret of her inmost 
soul. Hubert was her preua ckevaUer^ her Bayard, sans j^ewr^ 
§0018 re^oche, her Sir Galahad, her stainless knight; love 
him sh9 did and ever would, but her every feeling and 
instinct told her that her love must always remain abstract 
and hidden. For Hubert's sake, for the sake of herself 
and those with whom,, she wag so intimately connected in 
her own sphere of life, she would not let her heart be 
fully read by any one. With her,, concealment should not 
work like the " worm i* the bud ;*' it should rather 
ennoble and purify her. The thought that she would be 
called upon to exercise her devotion to this new love by 
refusing to hear words which would be sweeter than any 
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other words her ears coxzld ever listen to; the thought 
that her heart would be chained against giving its true 
response to those words weighed heavily upon her. Excuses 
for not yielding herself to him would not be £Eur to seek. 
The one that was uppermost was that old, old plea of 
difference of station, and the one she dreaded most to 
use was that her heart was already engaged. She saw that 
love, as she now understood it, was not exactly the feel- 
jng with which she regarded poor Gilbert, whose days 
and nights of exile were being cheered by the one thought 
that he would eventually return to make her his wife. Thai 
this would be the end of the sad business Lizzie herself 
thought extremely probable; for, although she had never 
distinctly pledged her heart to Gilbert, she knew that he 
deemed she had done so, and that if she turned away 
iraxn him she would be called false and treacherous. But 
she could not bring her mind to acknowledge to Hubert 
that it was out of consideration for Gilbert that she rejected 
him. Anything but ibat. 

This was something like the position of a&irs on the 
autumn evening when Hubert went down to the house 
in Dobby Bow to hear the news which had come from 
Bethel and Gilbert. 

It was eight o'clock; everything in the cottage looked 
as bright as if the good news had somehow been realised 
by every article of ^miture in the room, and as if there 
had been a general effort amongst the inanimate as well as 
the animate occupants of the house to put on an additional 
air of liveliness in honour of the occasion. The old, stag- 
gering dock, with its dull tick-tock/ ^nd its atmospheric 
display of fidl moons, no moons, and half moons ; : the 
brass candlesticks on the mantelpiece; the weather-wisa 
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' Jockej ftxid Jenny ; the old oak ' chest in which reposed 
-the clean linen of the household ; and the delf-case fall of 
crockery,, all seemed to play with the reflections flnng &om 
•the ^sportive flames of the fire as if they were indnlging in 
.frantic terpsichorean/ exercise. .'. j 

Dorothy sat in her rocking-chair knitting, while Kicky^ 
munolested by his heavy-handed nnrse, practised gymnastics 
-on the hearth. Lizzie sat near the window, stitching some- 
: thing or other, and feeling much more, neryons than she 
looked. As Hubert entered Kicky flew at him head firsts 
and Lizzie and her mother gave him a homely welcome, 
the former taking his hat from him and handing him to 
4iie arm-chair once the favonrite seat of BetheL 

Por a few minutes they talked about the weather, then 
about the state of trade^ then about a number of: destitute 
people, in whom Hubert had taken an active interest,, and 
then — rthere being nothing else of a preliminary nature to 
speak upon — Hubert plunged into the subject which was 
first in all their thoughts. 

'^ Where are these letters from did you say, Mrs. 
Kayner P" asked Hubert. " The United States ?" 

"Nay," said Dorothy, "they're fro* 'Merica." 

" What part ?" 

"Massa — what is it, Lizzie?" said Dorothy, turning 
to her daughter for assistance. 

'^ Massachusetts," said Lizzie, smiling, " Janus-town« 
They're farming.*' . 

*^Fellin' trees and workin' like navvies," said Dorothy, 
" but makin' plenty o' brass for all that. But thear nah,"* 
she added suddenly, " what's fuse x)' talkin' abaht> it likcf^ 
this ;. bring . t'letters aht, Lizzie, lass, an' let him see 'em 
f or . hisself." , . . 
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Lizzie blushed as she offered her father's letter to Hubert, 
thinking what she shonld do as to letting him see GKlbert's 
letter, which contained words that she had much rather 
Hubert shonld not see. 

''No, no," protested Hubert, ''I shall be quite content 
to hear the purport of the letters from jou." 

"Nay, Mr. Trafford," exclaimed Mrs. Rayner, "there's 
no secrets between ye an' us nah; after all 'at ye did 
for them two poor men, an' all 'at yeVe done for us. 
Bead it, this minute, an' read it up." 

Thus entreated, Hubert obeyed, and read as follows, 
holding Kicky on one knee all the time : — 

Jamu8-towN| Hassachusbtts, 

Sept 19, 1848. 

DiAB WiTB AND Dauohtbb, — ^I take the preaent opporfcanite hopin^^ — 

"That's* just ahr Sam ta nowt. He began iwery letter 
at iwer he sent home whol he wor sowjerin' i' India^ i' 
that way," interrupted Dorothy, " an' a better scholar 
niwer stept i' shoe leather." 

—this finds yon well as it leaves ns at pressaat,. thank Gk>d for it. 
Grilbert and me gat a ship at liyerpool and came over hear with the 
monny which was give to ns by Tim Shackleton when he and tethers 
gat ns ont atthoU. 

Here Hubert stumbled and repeated the last few words. 

"Ay, for suai*," said Dorothy, impatiently, "gat us aht 
o' t'hoil. Go on." 

" Out of the gaol," explained lizzie. 

** Oh, I beg your pardon ; yes, of course," said Hubert, 
"out atthoil; how stupid of me." Then he proceeded to 
read:— 

Gilbert were very seasik going ower, bnt I wer as fresh as a bobbin, 
nobbnt I felt lonesome becanse I were going away from ye two. I 

10 
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nearly choked onoe or twice bnt I didant roar as Gilberfc did for all that 
When we land we couldn't get work nobbat i' 'liverin bills aht» an' that 
didant suit ns. 

"Noan so," interpolated Dorothy, "they've both a 

spirrit ahoon bill-stiokin', Gh>d be thenkt." 

We didant like the Merikaners ob first, they were so foil of sweggar, but 
ye caji get nsed to that in time, as weel as to owt else. After botherin' 
abont monny and monny a we^ which we didant like to rite to ye afore 
we were settled, a chap offered to take ns ont to this hear place if we'd 
work for him for three months. We agreed and hear we hare, knoddn. 
trees down, diggin pottates, and growing all sorts of stnff. Wer backs, 
and were legs warked a oncomon deal at first bnt we gat nsed tolt and we 
do very well now, addlin' plenty of brass and lookin' forrard to the time 
when we sal meet wnnce moor another time. Write and tell ns all 
about the Chartists, wot ther doing and if they've taken onny moor hnp. 
I hope year no worse off nor ye were, if ye are letsnaw and well send ye 
snmmat. Gilbert says thers sewer to be a Hamnasty afore long, and 
then, hey np Lizzie. Bnt Gilbert writes his own nommany, so I'll say 
no moor. What beats ns twarst in this country is the insecks, which 
bites aboon a bit. They seem parshal to English, for they come at Gil 
and me like fleeas at a traMe tub and weant touch a black man a fait. 
Good bye. So no more at present from 

Your affectionate husband and father, 

Bbthbl Batnbs. 

"I'm heartily glad they're doing so well," said 
Hubert, handing back to Lizzie the letter, which he had 
read as solemnly as if it had been conched in the most 
classical language. "The Chartists are quieting down 
now, and yon may reckon upon yonr truants coming back 
in safety before another year is over." 

"Oh, I hope so," Lizzie cried feelingly. 

Now was the time for Gilbert's letter to be brought 
forth. Hubert hoped it would turn out to be an epistle 
speaking only of ordinary Mendship, and such as to con- 
yince him that the young emigrant was not really a lover 
of Lizzie's. He feared very much that the proof would be 
against his desire, and yet he was anxious to learn the 
truth. 
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Neither mother nor danghter, however, mentioned 
Gilbert's letter any farther just then. Dorothy had be- 
fhonght herself that Hubert was smitten with Lizzie, and 
that the production of Gilbert's letter might place them 
in a somewhat awkward position. She referred to the letter 
no more, therefore ; bnt Lizzie felt that it wonld not do to 
pass the matter over so lightly as this, although on no 
aocoont wonld she have shown the letter to Hubert; so 
she said, *' Gilbert's letter is to the same effect, so we 
needn't trouble you to read that." 

"Oh no," Hubert's good breeding compelled him to 
rejoin, while in truth Lizzie's excuse had filled his mind 
with uneasy suspicion. 

Shortly afterwards Grace Thornton and her mother 
came in, and they all spent a long time speculating upon 
the future of Bethel and Gilbert. Grace laughed immensely 
at the idea of Gilbert digging potatoes, and her mother was 
sure that if it hadn't been for the good Mr. Trafford, who 
was indeed a gentleman every way, they would never have 
been able to have got over their sufferings. 

Kicky challenged Hubert out to mortal combat several 
times during the evening, and was finally borne off to bed 
after coming off victor for about the seventh time. Kicky's 
mother had recently fallen ill, and the child was now kept 
entirely by the Eayners. 

As Hubert went home that night he thought of nothing 
bnt Gilbert's unproduced letter, and he resolved zealously to 
try and overcome his passion for Lizzie. He had promised 
xiot to leave Woolborough until the return of the exiles, 
and would keep his promise; but he would set himself 
to some hard work which would enable him to prevent his 
mind from eternally dwelling upon Lizzie. He would 
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not mope and wbinei lie was too mucli of a man for that ; 
be would stady for the law, or do something else difficult, 
and drive all thoughts of Lizzie awaj. Then his thoughts 
would run off to his old home; to the broad ancestral 
lands whereon he had spent so many happy years; to hid 
mother, who had now given up her hobby of the "Educa- 
torium,'' in consequence of discovering that Lizzie Bayner, 
who had been one of her pupils, held intimate relations with 
her son; to his romantic sister, and to his sterui hard- 
hearted father, by whom he was so fiercely hated, and with 
whom he held no sort of communication, his income even 
coming through the hands of a London solicitor. When 
he came to think of his father, however, the spirit of 
resentment rose so strong within him that he cast aside all 
regrets and set himself to make the best of his position, 
such as it was. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HOBE CONSPIBINaS. 

Mr. Tom Ayrton had not jet come to utter grief, despite 
the failure of liis cliief conspiracies; some things bad 
prospered with him if others had landed him in discredit; 
moreover, he was a man of snch specioosness that he 
'often converted a defeat of one kind into a victory of some 
other kind; his rare power of managing and misleading 
the minds of his feUow-creatnres serving him on those 
occasions in very good stead. His attempt to entrap 
Lizzie Bayner had failed because one of his subordinates 
had revealed his machinery, but even out of that business 
he contrived to escape with comparatively clean hands. He 
had written to Lizzie soon after the trial, assuring her that 
the mention of his name in Court was nothing more than 
a bungling way in which Bill Graham had divulged the fact 
ihat he had bribed him to repress his evidence ; this did not, 
he contended, make his own horul fide efforts to serve the 
prisoners any the less, and, congratulating her upon the 
escape of the prisoners, he trusted to retain her good 
opinion, which, in the language of the tradesman's crrcular> 
he said he should always endeavour to deserve. He deemed 
it advisable thereafter to cease persecuting Lizzie for a time^ 
judging that in a while he might be able to resume his 
suit with more effect. He did not fail to observe that 
young Mr. Trafford was on specially good terms with her, 
4>ut as he imagined that a. man of Hubert's high position 
^ould hardly be intending to marry Lizzie, he thought that 
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this friendship, acqnaiiitanceship, or whatever it might be, 
would eyentnaLly serve as a lever to aid the success of his 
own plans against her. 

With Bill Graham and Mr. Slearj fortune had gone 
nneqnaUy. The former lost the confidence of Tom Ayrton 
after his slip before the magistrates, and Tom resolutely 
refused to have anything to do with him for a long time 
afterwards. In this treatment of Bill, however, Tom saw 
that he could serve his own purpose. Bill looked upon 
Hubert Trafford as the man who, above all others, had got 
h{m , into disrepute with Tom. But for Hubert everything 
would have been straightforward for Bill ; there would have 
been no hitch, no blunder, no loss of employment. As it 
was, Tom pretended that he could no longer, put trust in 
him, and consequently Bill was left to pick up a livelihood 
as best he could. The gamekeepers on the Trafford Estate 
had some notion of the straits to which the tenant of the 
Moondde Cottage was put in getting a living, but they took 
care not to say very much to the discredit of a man whom 
they knew for a perfect desperado. Hubert Trafford little 
knew what a g^dge BiU felt to owe him. BiU, however^ 
often hinted to his intimates that he'd '^ a crow to pluck wi' 
t'young Squire afore long/' and there were people who 
believed that Bill meant a great deal by such words. Of 
course, Tom Ayrton tried to make Bill feel his failure as 
much as he possibly could, on purpose to keep alive Bill's 
hatred of Hubert. 

Now, Sleary had proved himself a thorough adept in the 
art of plotting and undermining, and Tom Ayrton became 
more and more attached to him, knowing how much he 
stood in need of such a Mephistopheles. The tact dia- 
played by Sleary on the occasion of his giving evidence 
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1)ef ore the ma^trates had been so great that his employer 
felt unboimded trust in him — so long as he could pay him ! 
Sleary was now (partly throngh the influence of Tom) 
engaged as baokmptcy clerk to the firm of Splayfoot^ Son 
and Poodal, solicitors, Woolborongh, a post he was emi- 
nently fitted to fulfil. He soon got a reputation for getting 
insolvents ''through" easily, and made himself a necessary 
feature in the establishment. His connection with Tom 
Ayrton was kept up, and he lived the life of a prosperous 
man, having comfortable bachelor lodgings on the Aireville 
fioad, where he occasionally had the pleasure of receiving 
his evil employer as a guest. 

An evening or two after Hubert's visit to the house 
of the Bayners to hear Bethel's letter read, Mr. Sleary 
sat in his room enjoying a pipe and a glass of whisky. He 
had told his landlady, Mrs. Smith, that he was going to 
have '' company," and that he wanted to be quiet, and that 
good lady had packed her children off to bed early, and had 
prohibited the other lodgers from drumming at the piano 
that night. 

Presently Mr. Tom Ayrton arrived. 

''Delighted to see you, Mr. Ayrton," said Sleazy, 
humbly, " it does one's eye-sight good to look at you^ as the 
monkey said to the cocoa-nut. Pray be seated." 

Tom obeyed, mixed himself a glass of whisky, lit a 
dgar, and turned his eyes full npon Sleary. 

"Anything fresh, dirp" asked Sleary. 
"No^" answered Tom, in a way which Sleary read as 
an emphatic "yes." 

"Is your very estimable governor any better?" 
"No," again responded Tom, "it'U be all up soon. Has 
to keep in bed altogether now." 
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"How dreadfully hard you must have to labour now," 
ftdded Sleary ; " supermtending the works, buying and 
selling, keeping accounts, and all that. But then,*' he 
added, with a leer, "look at the returns, look at the 
returns, as the shopkeeper said to thet boy who'd emptied 
the treacle into the tobacco tub ! " 

"It's all very well to talk like that, Sleary," said 
Tom, impatiently, "but try as I will, I can't get a fresih 
ptart. Half of my debts have been paid, it is true, but the 
other half are just as troublesome as the whole lot were." 

"If those creditors of yours could only look into the 
^ture with me," Sleary rejoined, slyly, " they'd bother you 
no more at present. Blind idiots ! They can't see beyond 
their no^es, as the drunkards say to the teetotallers." 

" Ah, Sleary," said Tom, shaking his head, " it's not all 
30 bright in the future as you suppose." 

"Tell me not in moumfdl numbers such rubbish as 
that, as ^e new American poet says," returned Sleary. 

" I mean it though," said Tom. "The truth is^ the 
concern is not such a prosperous one as people imagine. 
The bad times took the life out of the business, and the 
governor kept the mill going for the sake of the hands^ 
through aU the worst trade, when he really ought to have 
locked the gates altogether." . 

"B.ut your credit's good?" 

"The firm's is," said Tom, wishing to be precise. 

"And the markets exhibit an upward tendency, as the 
newspaper reports say?" went on Sleary. 

"Yes, yes," acquiesced Tom, carelessly. 

"Then what the dickens do they want?" asked the 
lawyei;'s clerk. " Shall I give them a gentle persuader, 
as the quack said to the mother of eight sickly children F" 
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"Ton shall," replied Tom; " 111 .furnisli you with a 
list to-morrow,— i-amounts, dates, and eyerything. Bnt," he 
added, in a 'lower and mnch more solemn tone, " there's 
something else you'll have to undertake before that." 

" Why, what's in the wind now, as the man said to a 
falling chimney P" 

"/8Jb'« here," whispered Tom, looking round as if in 
fear of some awful presence. 

•* She P Here ? You alarm me," cried Sleary. 

"I've seen her to-night," Tom said. 

" 'Sdeath ! as the noyels say on similar occasions," re- 
sponded Sleary, putting down his pipe and drinking off his 
glass fiercely. "Then you've not kept the compact I 
entered into with her on your behalf, sir ?*' 

"No, Sleary," said the manufacturer's son, "I've not 
had the cash to send her the last two months. I can only 
get it by helping myself to the firm's cash.'* 

"Which is partly your own now, and will be wholly so 
directly," suggested Sleary. 

"J don't feel exactly comfortable in reckoning upon the 
governor's decease you know," said Tom, with an attempt 
at appearing concerned; "but at all events you must see 
her." 

" Where ?" 

"As she follows me home to-night. She followed me 
here just novy," Tom answered, with a perceptible 
shudder. 

" Mystery upon mystery !" exclaimed Sleary ; " but say 
no more^ I'll reconnoitre, as Napoleon said on the field of 
Waterloo." 

The door bell rang at this moment. Tom started to 
his feet with a look of affright. 
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'^Be assured, Mr. Ayrton," said Sleary, '4t's only the 
man monkey coming home from the play; there are four 
'professionals' lodging in the honse jnst now." 

But Sleary was mistaken; it was no lodger who had 
rung the bell, bat a visitor for him. 

'' Hnsh !" whispered Sleary, '* as the bnrglar said when 
he tumbled over the coal scuttle. Methinks I heard my 
own name pronounced.*' 

The two listened intently for a minute and heard the 
landlady advance. She knocked at Sleary's door. 

"Come in,*' shouted Sleary. 

"There's a person wants to see you at the door, sir/' 
said the landlady, when she entered the room. 

"A what?" bawled Sleary, who had a very mighiy way 
of dealing with his inferiors. 

^'Aman, sir," replied Mrs. Smith, finrriedly. 

What a relief this answer was to Tom Ayrton, who 
had really got it into his head that the much-dreaded 
''she" was about to be ushered in. 

"Go ask the fellow his name," commanded Sleary, 

At that moment heavy footsteps were heard coming up 
the stairs. 

"Oh, sir! he's coming! he's coming!" screamed the 
landlady, with a look of e:^treme horror. 

"I sud rayther think I am," exclaimed a gruff voice, 
as Bill Graham, in a haJf-intoxicated state, blundered into 
the room. "Did ye think I wor bahn to stop yonder 
whol midneet ?" 

The landlady escaped from the room at a look from 
Sleary, and the three social conspirators stood together. 
Tom assumed a look of displeasure, and Sleary at once 
felt physically small. 
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"How-de-do, Mr. Graham?" said Sleary, "I didn't 
know it was 70a. Take a seat on the sofa there — ^no, I 
mean on that chair, the so&*s weak." 

*'It's like jon, then," growled Bill, choosing the 
stronger seat. 

**Now come, Bill," said Tom, "condnct yourself sensibly. 
Have yon come to see me, or is it Mr. Sleary yon want." 

" Mister Sleary !" Bill exclaimed, with jealons scorn ; no, 
it isn't Mister Sleary, it's yon. I'm starvin' ; I want a 
job ; an' I've come to az ye for one, or else for some brass. 
They teld me ye'd goan aht, so I com'd here thinkin' 'at 
ye'd happen be together." 

"Then yon've acted very wrongly," said Tom, with 
an air of dignity. " If I shonld need snch work as yon in 
jour limited capacity are capable of doing, 111 send for 
yon. I don't at present, I assnre yon." 

"Then, by G— d, I'll spHt!" roared Bill, bringing his 
fist down npon the table heavily. 

"Don't split those glasses though," said Sleary. 

"SaU I split thy heead thinks tap" returned Bill, glar- 
ing at the lawyer's clerk savagely. 

" On second thoughts, Bill," Tom observed, as gently as 
if Bill's threat had not been heard by him, '' I think I have 
a little job that's in your way. Come up to the mill to« 
morrow at eleven." 

"All right," responded Bill, "ye talk a bit like yer 
owd sen nah." 

"Well, good night," cried Tom, suggestively, throwing 
him half-a-crown as he spoke, " don't be later than eleven." 

"Niwer fear;" muttered Bill, getting up to go. 

"I say, Bill," inquired Mr. Ayrton, have you seen 
your old Mend, Mr. Hubert Trafford, lately P" 
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" No, by t'nutss," the great fellow replied, fiercely, " he'd 
better keep wide o* me, or Pse dew him his job. If I'd 
met him to neet whol I wer thinkin' ov all 'at he's done an* 
caused to be done to me, I believe I s'd ha' geen him a 
taste o' snmmat 'at wodn't have agreed wi* him as well as 
yond lass o' Beth Bayner's does, damn him!" 

With a rongh good night he then went off, and Sleary 
and Tom breathed more freely. 

" Rum. customer," said Tom. 

" Bom's the word, sir," rejoined Sleaiy. " Can he 
assist ns at this conjuncture P" 

" Perhaps." 

'*As to herr 

^•Probably." 

** As to, for, and concerning anything else ? " ■ 

"We shall see." 

"And respecting this factory girl and the swell who is 
spooney upon her, — ^young Trafford ? " 

"Don't* know what my own plans are in that quarter 
yet^" Tom said. "But about this former client of yours? 
Will you see her to-night ? " 

" With pleasure ; yours ever, obediently, &c., &c.," said 
Sleary, smiling. 

Now there came another ring at the bell, and footsteps 
came hurriedly up the stairs. A servant from Pemroyd 
House rushed into the room with a pallid face and told 
Tom that his &ther was dying. 

"Dying!" gasped Tom, and he seized his hat and 
hastened from the room without another word. 

"And there's a strange woman with him, sir, who has 
told him some horrid news, and turned him worse," the 
servant would have added, had Tom remained to hear her. 
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Slearj sidled mysteriously out of the house soon after 
the servant. 

He did not, however, wend his steps into any darksome 
path where crime or villainy conld be supposed to Inrk ; he 
did not hurry off to any low haunt into which recti- 
tude and honesty could not safely descend; no, he walked 
first to a cottage near at hand where a knot of old women 
sat crooning over their sins, and calling upon God to lead 
them into the path of eternal glory. This cottage gatiier- 
ing was what was called a prayer meeting, and was con- 
nected with some loud-mouthed sect of worshippers. Mr. 
Sleary greeted the women with holy words, and in return 
thej seemed almost ready to kiss the hem of his coat. He 
joined them in prayer for a few minutes, speaking earnestly 
and loudly, and making the poor souls writhe and groan 
and ejaculate in spiritual sympathy. Having performed his 
Christian duty, Mr. Sleary distributed a few tracts of his 
own composition amongst them, and, with a profound 
blessing upon their simple heads, left them to sing his 
praises. 

" It is only by combining business and Christianity that 
a man can succeed in this world," Sleary had argued with 
his inner conscience. " Besides, I really think that the good 
I am capable of doing in the religious direction more than 
counterbalances any slight error that may attend me in my 
other transactions in life." 

When Mr. Sleary left the crooning old sinners in the 
cottage he did not retrace his steps to his tobacco and grog, 
but continued his work of Christian charity. He next 
called upon the minister of the United Fettered Brethren, 
whom he sat under every Sunday, and had half-an-hour's 
conversation with him as to the propriety of taking stepS: 
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to debar froin their cbnrch a certain Sundaj-school teacher 
"who had been teaching infidelity to the half-starved children 
who attended their Sabbath-school. 

"It cannot be goffered to pass nnnoticed, Mr. Bapper/' 
said Sleaiy ; " to allow him to go nnreproved wonld be to 
allow the fonndation of oar religion to be sapped and 
undermined. Yes, sir, sapped and nndermined," he con- 
tinned, delighted at being able to make so elegant a figure 
oat of the sappers and miners. 

'* Ah," said the minister, with picas awe, " it was a 
dreadftd thing to say to a boy. I have scarcely slept since 
I became aware of it. My wife and I discassed the matter 
all night, and we both came to the same conclasion as yon. 
He must be put from amongst us immmediately; he must, 
he most." 

"Yoa are qaite right, sir," observed Sleary, "the man 
who coald tell a boy that the Scriptaral accoant of the 
stars singing together was nothing bat a flight of poetical 
fancy woald hardly shrink from foally mnrdering his own 
mother." 

" It's horrible !" exclaimed the minister. 

"Never mind, sir," rejoined the lawyer's clerk, "I'm 
preparing a tract which will demolish all snch infidelity 
as that." 

"What a gifted man yoa are, to be snre," said Mr. 
Bapper, giving his month a wrench in an endeavoar to 
smile. 

Mr. Sleary then departed from the hoase of " the man 
of God," bat even then he did not harry back to his grog 
and his tobacco ; no, he had an arrear of Christian accoants 
to settle, and he wonld not rest ontil he had at all events 
ticked off another item. 
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He betook himself, therefore, to a small school-room in 
a back street, in which a teetotal meeting was being held. 
Some twenty or thiriy boys and girls, and a slight sprink- 
ling of adnlts, were singing Instily, 

There's nothing so good for the hnman blood 
As a glass of sparkling water. 

After the ** ditty," as they called it, was concluded, np rose 
onr old &iend Mr. Trimmer, and descanted in a very 
telling and hnmorons siyle npon the evils of intemperance, 
beseeching every man and woman tbere (they nnmbered 
about six) to " come and sign the pledge." The children, 
flattered by being alluded to as men and women did, how- 
ever, respond, and signed a good many pledges, evidently 
looking upon it as a very fine " lark." As for the upgrown 
people the pledge they would probably interest themselves 
in most was the pawnbroker's pledge. 

Mr. Sleary read a short homily to the assembly after 
the pledge signing, shook hands with a good many of the 
^ lights" of the assembly and then vanished. 

And where did he go now, after having gone through 
all this purifying process? Not back to his tobacco and 
grog, surely! No, he strolled in the direction of Femroyd 
House, the abode of Mr. Ayrton. He looked a long time 
up at the windows, watching the lights flitting to and fro 
and trying to read something from them ; but at length he 
got tired of the work and advanced to the back door. A 
servant came out. 

'*How is Mr. Ayrton?" he asked. 

'^Dead!" whispered the girl, and burst into a fit of 
weeping. 

Mr. Sleary gave a slight whistle of surprise and 
turned on his heels. Whether it was that his pious 
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observances had carried comfort and joy to his heart, or 
whether it was that he saw in the circumstance of .Mr. 
Ayrton's death some cause for elation, it would have been 
hard for an unprejudiced observer to have said; never- 
theless, it is a fact that as he went homeward that night 
he was in such exuberant spirits that he struck the walls 
and lamp-posts as he passed them, . as if he wanted to 
tickle them into laughing with him. 
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K CHAPTER XIV. 

lizzib's beplt. 

u ^ That hopes, fears and anxieties surronnd the sending, 
Ting and answering of a letter! Dashed off in haste 
3nned with stndions deliberation, written in tones of 

. ^ command or eloquent importunity, dictated by bitterest 

. ^*: or intensest love, a letter often carries with it what 

. ^; ' ser^e to change, destroy, or create an entire career. 
'"^ * pleasant gossipy epistle which bristles with langhter- 

uJ'H iking wit and lively personal reminiscences may some- 
;^^iitH contain a barbed postscript which never can be 

. ' ^\y en ; the letter which conveys tidings of rnin and 
^«|^,tion to a household may be couched in terms which 

. >^\ the recipient of a new, sincere, and almost compen- 

^,7^k* friendship ; and the letter which notifies the dismissal 
/^^.\ old servant may really be the means of rousing an 
^i\.^ tic- but duteous soul to energetic exertion, which may 
^{M.| m to things previously beyond his ambition altogether. 

L 'Vlit ^^ "'^ often write what the tongue could not be 
^ii • utter, for letters are the grand resort of men who 
'^^'aak in moral courage; and frequently the pen by 
^^^■too slow or too quick for the mind which guides it 
^'Wl^nvey impressions to the receiver which, though not 

™^H lied, can never be utterly effaced by explanation, a 

^^W sentence being always more pregnant than a spoken 

^iL^ A slander, an ill-tempered word, or an expression of 

T T^fl far more powerfal when written than when merely 

'^k. n. The written slander is keenly felt because it is 
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difficult to lefate; the wiitten word of ill-temper bams 
into the heart and long remains a picfaDie on the memory; 
the written ezpreasion of hate hannts the mind with all 
its caligraphic force^ and finnlj refuses to be softened down. 
Bat of an letters that are ever written none are fraught 
with so mnch iniportance as those which are written in the 
interests of loye. LoTe letfcerSi to the soider and receiirer, 
are the most serious inr iiinigi ii with whiidi the post is en- 
trusted; more important than a GoTemment despatch or a 
letter of credit; while to third parties they reyeal nothing 
bat childish absurdity and ridicaloasneBS. Bead by the 
one person lor whom alone they are meant, they breathe 
nothing but earnestness, sincerity and deyotion; read on a 
breach of promise trial, when all the romance has been 
washed oat of them, and the central figures are arrayed 
against each other in a mflarooDary contest, the words which 
once thriUed the soul with pkasure and gave to the cheek 
the blush of pride, are heard only with shame and confusion. 
It is another ezan^ple of the narrow line of demarcation 
which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. 

Gilbert Thomton^s letter to Lissie Bayner was as serious 
a loTe letter as was ever penned, and at the same time 
one which, if read in court by Brown, Q.G., or Seijeant 
Smith, would have excited the greatest mCTriment^ and 
have proved a rich morsel for the newspapers. To Lizzie 
its import was serious enough ; too serious, indeed, £or her 
comfort; for the passion which gave such warmth to its 
every line found but a weak response in her own heart 
Gilbert had written in the full bdief that lioie had given 
her love to him, and in the confident hope that she would 
become his wife on his return; but Lizzie, although she 
felt that she had given Gilbert some reason for entertain- 
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ing snch belief and hope, could not bring her mind willingly 
to think that they wonld ever be realized. How bitterly 
she regretted that she had not, while she had had the 
opportunity, told Gilbert the whole truth as to the state of 
her feelings; but, carrying her thoughts further, she was 
obliged to acknowledge that she had not known her own 
heart thoroughly until recently. Then, having by her 
words and actions led Gilbert to hope and believe as he 
did, could she, she asked herself, turn round and say she 
had never meant to give him encouragement ? And, worse 
than that, could she forsake him and lay herself open to 
the charge, which would be readily made, that she discarded 
the poor lad who had grown up with her from childhood 
for the wealthy lover who had dropped upon the scene only 
a few months before*? Her sympathy answered iN^o, a 
thousand times No ; and her heart sank within her at every 
attempt to bmld up her own future. A friture such as 
would have accorded with her soul's desire was for ever 
beyond her reach, and, as she thought this, the spirit of 
Hubert receded in imagination further and further into 
the distance, though it never lost any part of its brightness, 
and never seemed to wane in its influence. 

The ftdl contents of Gilbert's letter she had not yet 
imparted to any one. Her mother, even, had only been 
informed of its general tenour ; the passages which partook 
of narrative (and they were extremely few) being read out 
to Dorothy and the rest dismissed with a word or two of 
vague summary. What Lizzie wanted at this juncture was 
a trusted confidante, one to whom she could read the letter 
and make known her inmost feelings, and from whom she 
could take a word of kindly advice. Gilbert's sister, Grace, 
was the only real companion that she had, but it was 
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obYionslj a delicate matter to confess oneself to the sister 
of the very man in respect of whom she held snch em- 
barrassing feelings. Still, there was no one else towards 
whom she felt more sympathy or who would be less likely 
to jndge her wrongly. Between Lizzie and Grace there 
was an immense difference of disposition; but, after all, 
it was only a surface difference ; both were girls immea- 
snrably superior to the majority of their fellow-workers in 
point of general intelligence ; only Grace retained mnch 
of the outer husk of liveliness and blufihess which were 
amongst the characteristics of her class, while with Lizzie 
the refining influences of her nature had spread even to 
the surface, and made her not only at heart but in appear- 
ance an intelligent Englishwoman. 

Themoming afber the arrival of the letters from America, 
and after Hubert had read the one sent by Bethel, Lizzie 
took Gilbert's letter in her pocket with her to the factory, 
intending to show it to Ghrace, for she felt that if she 
discovered the real condition of her feelings now to Grace 
there would, at all events, be one person who would know 
the true state of affairs if it should eventually happen that 
she could not conscientiously consent to wed Gilbert. 

The mill where the two girls worked was situated in 
what was called the Bomton Road, a Plutonic district 
where tall chimneys vomited black smoke at each other 
from mom to night; where the atmosphere was thick and 
grimy ; where the streets and gutters were stopped up with 
dirt ; where a filthy stream, composed of water, sludge, and 
gaseous matter (with the addition of a never-failing supply 
of murdered dogs and cats) made its way in and out 
amongst the factories, gathering fresh pollution frx)m each 
one; where looms, spindles, engines, and hammers did 
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nothing but clatter ajid whirl and snort and hum day after 
daj; and where sicklj, stockiiigless children and haggard 
women were to be seen hanging about the adjacent courts 
and alleys. Bat Commerce held its mighty head high 
above all these low things from which it gathered gloiy. 
Here, yon wonld be told, Mr. Jenkins made the princely 
forfcnne which he retired into the south to spend ; here Mr. 
Shenkins n:iade those wonderful bargains of his (i.e., sold 
pieces for ten times more than their yalue, while the 
ignorance of the .merchants allowed him to do ^o) and 
then flew away with his wealth to " fresh fields and pastures 
new," and built himself a gigantic establishment in the 
country; here Mr. Benkins set up again after his third 
&ilnre, and ma^ himself a name and a power wherever 
the manufactures of Woolborough penetrate; and here 
Mr. Wenkins made those wonderful discoveries of his (or 
rather his poorly paid workmen made them for him) 
which have brought him in a large fortune every year in 
royalties. This is the district which has won Woolborough 
its name and fame and enormous wealth; it is also the 
district which has seen poor, weak children, ill-clothed and 
iU-fed, hobbling with their little deformed limbs between 
five and six o'clock on dark winter momingps to help to 
build Messrs. Jenkins, Shenkins, Benkins, or Wenkins their 
immense fortunes ; the district which has seen poor married 
women stand beside their looms from early mom to night 
in an over-heated atmosphere until they have drooped and 
died ; the district in which numbers of limbs and lives are 
ydSarly lost in the unrelenting grip of scientific machinery; 
the district which commercial magnates are ever willing 
to extract money from, but rarely disposed to carry money 
into, except it be in the way of extending their works. 
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In the large third storey room of one of the most 
gloomy of the factories in the Bomton Road, Lizzie and 
Gbrace were hard at work. In this room abont two hundred 
looms kept np that daily clatter which made the building 
tremble as if under the influence of St. Vitus. The walls 
of the room were whitewashed, and around them, on nails 
and hooks, in the space between each one of the multitude 
of windows through which such light as could be got from 
the outside penetrated, hung as many shawls and old 
bonnets as would have set up a rag shop. The looms were 
ranged in four rows, with a broad aisle running up the 
centre, and smaller pathways running alohg the side of 
each wall. The roof was hung with drums and pulleys, 
from which the belts were suspended which drove the 
looms; and away they spun, — ^pulleys, drums and belts, — 
and away the looms clattered, ** cHckity, clackity," throwing 
the shuttle madly from side to side, whizzing and whirling, 
their myriad wheels glittering as they ground their teeth 
fiercely together in the endeavour to weld the mingling 
threads of cotton and wool into robes. Beside each loom 
stood a girl or woman (men weavers being prohibited at 
this particular factory), some standing weariedly watching 
the movements of the machinery as if the incessant clatter 
were grinding into their very souls ; some standing joyously 
keeping time with the movements of their looms, borne up 
by the prospect of the few shillings that would be theirs 
at the end of the week. 

Lizzie and Grace worked near together, and when the 
watchfrd eye of the overlooker was directed to some bther 
part of the room, they often ran to each other's looms, 
and exchanged a few hasty sentences. In this way, before 
breakfast time, sofELcient had been said between them on 
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the smbject of Gilbert's letter to make it almost necessary 
that the letter should be produced, and the fullest confidence 
reposed in Grace, lest some misconception as to Lizzie's 
real position might arise. 

When, therefore, the machinery stopped its roar and 
clatter at breakfast time, lapsing into silence with a sud- 
denness which to an unaccustomed ear would have been 
ahnost startling, Ghrace joined Lizzie at the morning meal, 
— ^there not being time for them to go to their homes— 
and they at once began to face the subject with a deter- 
mination to arrive at a better understanding. 

Sitting beside Lizzie's loom with their meal, prepared 
overnight, of "warmed-up" tea and bread and butter, — 
the common fare of persons in their situation — ^before them, 
and shutting out as &r as possible the noisy gabble of 
neighbouring weavers, they began. 

^'I tell you what, Liz," said Grace, '^you gi' sadly too 
much thought to these bits o' love affidrs. You're alius 
ttkin' yourself is this right or is t'other right ; what will 
so-an'-so say, or so-an'-so think ; in fact» considerin' iweiy 
body else but your own sen. If you really want to be an 
old maid, tell the chaps 'at you'll not have owt to do with 
'em, but if ye want to be wed an' be comfortable an' 
settled i' t'world, as you ought to be, make your pick an' 
have done with it." 

**It's because I do know my own mind that I'm so 
miserable," Lizzie replied to her companion's spirited re- 
buke ; " the difficulty is, how to reconcile my mind to what 
is right and proper." 

*< Which in my opinion," rejoined Grace, "is just the 
same as havin' no mind at all." 
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" Well, now," Lizzie said, with a janntiness whicli was 
assumed in order to humonr Grace, " what wonld yon do 
yourself if yon were in my place ? " 

"What wonld I do?" asked Grace, with hearty 
readiness. "This is what I'd do." As she spoke she 
held np her left hand with the fingers outspread, and^ 
pointing to the first three digits, continued, "I'd say, 
here are you, Mr. Hubert TraflFord " 

"Oh, Grace, how can you," cried Lizzie, blushing 
slightly as she protested, " what can ^ be to me ? " 

"Never mind, let me go on," said Grace, pointing 
steadily at her first finger, " I'd say, here are you, Mr. 
Hubert Traffbrd; here are you, Mr. Tom Ayrton " 

" Bidiculous !" ejaculated Lizzie, contemptuously. 

"And here," went on Grace, pointing at the third 
finger, "are you, my poor fool of a brother, Gilbert." 

" Hush ! Hush !" protested Lizzie. 

"Which of you three mortals could I be most happy 
with? You, Mr. Trafibrd, are too big an' too fine a chap 
altogether, so down you go," said Grace, putting down her 
forefinger decidedly. 

Lizzie sighed. 

"You needn't sigh," said Grace, "down he must go, 
there's no bother about that. People must be matched as 
well as mated i' this world." 

" Surely you don't think I sighed because " 

" Don't interrupt me now," interposed Gh^ce, laughingly, 
as she came to the second finger. " You, Mr. Tom Ayrton, 
although your father's just dead an' you're likely to be rich, 
are too bad — altogether too wicked — so down yon go too." 

Grace hesitated for a moment before tackling the third 
finger. 
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"Well?" said Lizzie, aa Grace approacbed the real 
Gordian knot. 

" Oh, bother you," returned Grace, with an air of mock 
petulance; "yon expect me to settle in half-a-minnte what 
youVe been trying to settle for many a month back. Let's 
liave another bite or two o* my breakfast first, if yon please." 

Silence was kept between them, therefore, for a minnte 
or two. At last Gh*ace resumed. 

"I say, Liz," she said. 

"What?" 

"Gilbert's my brother, you know." 

"WeU?" 

"An' he*s a deal better heart than he has a head." 

" Stop I" cried Lizzie, good hxunouredly, " this is not 
fair, you are bound to deal with 7dm as openly as youVe 
dealt wi' the others, so up with your fingers and let's have 
the verdict delivered properly." 

Grace laughed immensely at thus being brought back 
to her own comical idea by a person usually so sedate as 
Lizzie. 

" Well," Grace continued, pointing at her third finger, 
after being thus prompted, '* you, Gilbert Thornton, without 
any Mr. 'Or other handle to your name, have more love i' 
your heart for me (I mean for you, Liz) than the other 
two put together; you'd go through fire an' water for me; 
you'd be happier wi' me in a hovel nor wi' a princess in 
a palace ; but you've neither streng^ o' brains nor 
strength o' will; you're all love and brickdust, as they 
say, an' I want intelligence, refinement, an' manliness; so, 
though I'm very sorry for you, Gilbert Thornton " 

" Oh don't ! " pleaded Lizzie, with the tears in her eyes, 
"you're too hard." 
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"Hard or soft, it's all the same," said Ghrace, keeping 
a solemn conntenance, " down yon go, down, down ! " Then 
she clapped her hands merrily, and bnrst out. into a ringing 
laugh, which called forth the coarse comment of a few 
weavers in an adjoining "gait/* 

"Yon langh now that you've got me into the position 
of being an old maid," said Lizzie, smih'ng. 

"No need of that yet," rejoined Grace, "there's good 
fish left i' the sea yet, an' ye'll none have far to go to get 
a fresh bite." 

" Nonsense," Lizzie returned, seriously. " I don't want 
any one else." 

" Very well, take one o' . those you've got then," said 
Grace, hastily. 

"I don't want to do that either," sighed Lizzie. 

" Then, as I've said afore, you don't know what you 
want^" said Grace. 

" At present," Lizzie said, " I want to answer Gilbert's 
letter." 

" Do it then." 

"How?" 

"By telling him the truth." 

"I cannot." 

"Will you let me?" 

" No." 

They now had got nearly through the half-hour 
allotted to them for breakfast, and Lizzie had not yet 
produced Gilbert's letter. She now determined to do so. 

"Grace," she said, "you've not seen the letter, so you 
don't know how difficult it is to answer. Pity and sympathy 
will not let me say what I feel, and yet I dare not, for 
his own sake, answer him in the way he will expect." 
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"He'd get over it," said Grace. 

" But how conld I meet him when he came back ? " 
asked Lizzie. 

"Meet him as the wife of somebody else, that's what 
I'd. do." 

"Never," said Lizzie, closing her eyes as if to get rid 
of the picture of such a meeting. "But, now, here's the 
letter, read it and try again seriously to put yourself in 
my place." 

"I will, Liz," Grace replied, as she took the letter in 
her hand and read it, stopping every now and then to laugh, 
or make some not very complimentary comment. 

The letter ran thus : — 

Janus Town, Massachnsetfl. 

My dear, dear Lizzie, 

O how my heart beats with overflowing love towards yon as I 
write these few lines from a foreign shore. Day and night I am 
sustained by the one thonght that yon love me, that yon have told me 
10, and that yon will remain tme to me. Since I last saw yon I have recalled 
every affectionate word and look that yon ever gave me, and I have 
gathered comfort from them to believe that when I come back to old 
England yon will be my own wedded wife. Write to me and tell me 
yon love me, Lizzie, tell me that I am hoping and believing aright. 
Yonr father and I are working hard here, and, by God's help, shall make 
money enongh to bring ns home by the time that it's safe for ns to come, 
and to set ns np in a honse of onr own. We. often taJk abont yon, 
and yonr father has qnite worked ronnd in my favour now. He tells 
me he nsed to obgect to me, bnt he says he wouldn't object now. This 
conntry is very fine, bnt there's no place in the world like dear old 
Woolborongh, where we have lived together, and where we will live 
together again in that bright and happy future of which I never cease 
to dream. If I thought (bnt I cannot and will not) that we should never 
have our dreams fulfilled I would prefer to die. Life without you would 
be not worth living for. Oh, Lizzie, my own darling, do tell me again 
what you told me in the wood on the night of the arrest; assure me 
that nothing can change you. You then said you could not bear me to 
go away from you, did you not Tell me, then, that you long for my 
return, as I long to see you again. Excuse me writing so much of what 
I think and feel, I oamiot write anything else; besides, your father 
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will give yon all the news, and I have written a word or two to my 
mother, telling her our adretntnres and prospects. Good bye, dearest 
lore; write to me soon, and believe in the sincere and devoted attach- 
ment of 

Yonr trae lover, 

Gilbert Thornton. 

" Well," said Grace, as she carefully folded and re- 
turned the letter to Lizzie, "an' the writer o' that thear's 
nvy brother ; poor simple lad ! He tells you he's in a dream, 
an' I believe him. Write to him plain, Liz, an' waken 
him up. But it seems jou have gi'en him some hope, or 
he could never talk i' this fond way about what you've 
said to him, an' that sort o' thing." 

"Oh, but he has misunderstood me, Grace," said 
Lizzie. 

** Then tell him* so." 

"I must," sighed Lizzie. 

"That's right," answered Grace, "tell him plump." 

By this time the machinery had begun to writhe and 
groan again, the looms to clatter, the drums and belts and 
pulleys to whirl, and Grace and Lizzie must put an end 
to their conversation, and help to increase the general 
hubbub. 

" Gome, lasses," said the check-"8mocked," obese over- 
looker, as he walked past, " t'engine's on." 

The two girls then separated. 

Lizzie spent a miserable forenoon, revolving in her 
mind what it would be best to say to Gilbert. She felt 
that Grace's advice was the best that could be tendered 
under the circumstances, and yet she could not argue 
herself into deciding upon such an abrupt course. How 
could she, in the face of all that had passed between 
Gilbert and herself, write to him and say, "I do not love 
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you ; I can never be yonr wife.*' Grace understood her, and 
would absolve her firom all blame, but what would her 
mother and father say, what would others say who had 
known of their attachment? They would call her that 
most abominable of names, "a. flirt;" and then would 
arise unpleasant talk of young Mr. Traflbrd. And yet, was 
she not bound to be as honest with Gilbert as he was 
with her? Why should she bid him hope? But, when 
the power of pity was strongest upon her, she would 
suddenly turn round upon herself and ask, "Why should 
I not marry Gilbert after all? Hubert (she called him 
Hubert in her thoughts) can never be wedded to me, and 
next to him and my father, there is no one else I love so 
well as Gilbert." 

By dinner time, when Lizzie and Grace went home, 
Lizzie had determined to write to Gilbert that day. She 
would not distress him by telling him the real truth, nor 
would she say anything which should be construed into 
an expression of open love. 

This, then, was what she wrote: — 

Dear Gilbert^ 

I am 80 glad to hear that yon and my father are safe, and 
that yon are doing well. I hope it will not be long before yon are both 
able to come back. It mnat be a great hardship for yon to be forced 
into a strange conntry for no wrong that yon did. It was a' most 
melancholy hnsiness. Yonr sister and I have been talking about yon 
to-day, and yon may be sure we are all amdons for yon to retnm. The 
Chartists have nearly disappeared. Trade is slightly better, bnt still 
there is a great deal of poverty and wretchedness. Old Mr. Ayrton, 
the manufacturer, has just died suddenly, you will be sorry to hear, 
for he was a good man. I have no other news to tell yon, I think. 
Fray take care of yourself, and look well after my father, to whom I 
iun also writing by this post. God bless you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Elizabeth Batner. 
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And that was all. Not a word of love in it from first 
to last, and still nothing contradictory of such a senti- 
ment. 

What a weary night Lizzie passed after this letter had 
been despatched. She longed to recall it, to teU him how 
nnhappy she was, and to implore him to have pity npon 
her. Oh, that she had never seen Hubert; then — ^but she 
strangled the wicked thonght in its birth, and said to her 
heart in admonition, "Tom thon ever to him, be trae to 
him, let thyself dream of him, and, though there is no hope 
for thee, yet shalt thon be better and purer and higher for 
thy steadfastness." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GONSCIS170E-STBICEEN. 

The cold hnsh of death rested over Pemroyd House. 
No more wotdd the familiar presence of its founder be 
seen treading its comfortable rooms; no more would his 
kindly voice be heard within its walls ; the Shadow had 
&11en, the great Silencer had touched his lips, the breath 
of life had been wafted from him, and his soul had gone 
forth to learn the secret of the great Hereafter. 

Mrs. Ayrton had gone to her rest long years before, 
and there were no children left to grieve over him except 
the worthless son in whom all his hopes had been centred 
and wrecked. Yet Sorrow lingered about the house, his 
memory was hallowed with many a sincere tear, and, 
beyond the outward parade of grief betokened by yards 
of crape and other mourning symbols — ^not forgetting the 
long string of empty carrriages sent by brother magis- 
trates and manufacturers to swell the funeral train — his 
death called forth much genuine heartfelt regret from 
near relatives and friends, and much respectful sympathy 
from the town at large. Sorrowing kindred flocked to 
Femroyd House in great numbers; relations who had 
not met for years made this the rallying ground for 
renewing family acquaintanceships; sour uncles made 
peace with crabbed aunts, brothers long parted by petty 
bitterness and jealousy shook hands over the dead, 
and, for a day or two, feuds and strife and hatred seemed 
to have vanished from their midst. For Tom they had 
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all a word of sympathy; but the new master belonged to 
another world than theirs, and their affectionate and well- 
meant phrases were but gruffly received. He was glad 
when the funeral was over, when the sobs had been sub- 
dued, when the muffled bells had ceased to toll, and when 
there was a prospect of his being left to his own com- 
munings. The foneral had been a sad ordeal to him. 
Following next to the hearse as chief mourner, his sorrow 
being gauged by crowds of bystanders at every point of 
the road between the house and thd cemetery, he had felt 
his position deeply. His heart was sad enough, but he 
could not do other than preserve a stolid, callous de- 
meanour in the face of so much scrutiny ; hence the popular 
criticism was altogether unfavourable to him. People 
looked for copious weeping, and were miserably disappointed 
not to have found it. Women stood at street comers with 
clean aprons, ready to stem the torrent of their tears so 
soon as the young master should show his tearful face and 
set them flowing, but it was no use, the chief mourner 
was dry- eyed, and they must remain the same ; hundreds 
of clean pocket-handkerchiefs were from the same cause 
returned unsoiled to their owners' pockets ; the result being 
that the gossips got into their native groove of homely 
criticism a few minutes sooner than they otherwise would 
have done. The solenm service at the church, the deep, 
soul-searching organ notes, the mournful tones of the 
clergyman, the increasing sobs of the general mourners, 
the last procession to the grave 'side, the lowering of the 
coffin, the awful scattering of the earth upon the coffin 
lid, successively wrought upon Tom's heart until at last 
he broke fairly down, conscience-smitten, penitent, and 
remorseful, and unintentionally redeemed himself in the 
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eyes of those who np to that time had been viewing his 
contracted brow and tearless eyes with dissatisfaction. 
For a few minutes all the error of his past career, ail 
the wrongs and slights his Either had suffered afc his 
hands, all the affection that had been wasted upon him, 
crowded into his mind and changed it into a living helL 
But, no sooner did he perceive that every eye around 
him had turned humid in sympathetic approval of this 
natural outburst^ than he relapsed into snllenness again, 
and crushed his grief within him. 

After the mourners had returned to Femroyd House 
and had eaten and drunk in memory of the departed, 
the relatives were weeded from the non-relatives and 
placed in the large drawing-room ready to hear the lawyer 
read the wiQ of the deceased manufacturer. The business 
was as brief as it well could be. Two sheets of paper 
contained all the testamentary directions that Mr. Ayrton 
had left behind him, and they were much too few and 
much too simple to make the listeners (with one or two 
exceptions) feel over comfortable. Mr. Ayrton left his 
business establishment and all his real property "of 
whatsoever description and wheresoever situate," to his 
son, Thomas Ayrton; out of his personal estate he be- 
queathed legacies of £1000 each to two maiden sisters, a 
few gifts of from ^20 to ^50 each amongst certain local 
charitieB, and "all the rest and residue of his personal 
estate "to his "said son Thomas," who was, in conjunc- 
tion with the lawyer, appointed executor and trustee. 
After the will had been read, the affectionate relatives, 
with sundry sickly smiles and forced expressions of attach- 
ment to Tom, soon became aware of strong reafions which 
called them homie, and Femroyd House was in good time 

12 
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rid of all objectionable presences, and the inheritor of the 
dead mannfactnrer's wealth was left, as he desired, to his 
own thonghts. 

In the soUtnde of his own room that night Tom Ayrton 
lifbed his soul into a purer region than it had been in 
for manjy many years. While his father lived he had 
scarcely known what it was to have a twinge of conscience ; 
he had seldom thonght of doing anything that would not 
administer in some way or other to his own selfishness — 
a selfishness made up of luxury, idleness, and sensuality— 
and he had looked forward to the event which had now 
happened as the only means of extricating himself from a 
complication of embarrassments which he had not the 
courage to try and manfully overcome. Now, however, 
when the AwM Presence had been and done its work; 
now that the father whom he had deceivepL and whose 
money he had longed for had been taken away, he saw 
what a terrible past he had gone through, and resolved 
that he would make for himself a friture that should atone 
for the years he had wasted and the error he had com- 
mitted. 

As he thought of Sleary and Bill Graham his heart 
recoiled in hatred of them, forgetting that they had only 
been his machines and not his tempters. Sleary had sent 
a letter full of pious sympathy, and he had flung it 



wrathfiilly into the fire. Bill Graham had slouched about 
the house and asked if he could ''helpfwi' a bit of a 
job,'' but Tom had flown into a rage and sent him away 
growling and repeating his threats against Hubert Trafford. 
There was another matter, however, which Tom could 
not deal with so summarily as with Sleary and Bill Graham. 
There was that dark shadow which had so long been 
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tooming in the distance, and which had now fUlen fall 
across his pathway, to be removed. The woman who had 
appeared at the side of the dying mannfactnrer, and who 
by her revengefnl revelationB had perhaps hastened his 
end, was in the town, and might at any moment disgrace 
him irretrievably. Oh, how he cnrsed the evil honr in 
which he had first met her, when in the mad excitement 
prodnced by wine and worthless boon companions he had 
taken a step from which there was no retreating. Re- 
pentance, regret and penance might snfElce to exorcise other 
ghosts, but oonld never free him £rom this dreadfiil shadow. 
All he coxdd hope to do was to hide it from the gaze of 
others, but even that he conld not do effectnaUy. She was 
his wife, abandoned and miserable woman though she. was, 
and the law if appealed to would support her in her 
attempts to bring him to book. He had met with her 
daring a month of metropolitan dissipation, and had married 
her in one of those freaks which occasionally distingoicdi 
the fitfol careers of men who have lost their moral balance. 
Two days served to strip her of all her attractions; the 
scales fell from his eyes, and he looked with horror upan 
the folly he had committed. He accused her of having 
ensnared him ; she retorted that he had made her his wi& 
and would have to Tnaintaiu her; and in the end they 
agreed, the one to g^ve and the other to accept^ a monthly 
sum as the price of separation. This was all the womaa 
wanted, and she relinquished the manufaotnrer's son with- 
out a sigh, and returned to her old haunts of pleasure. 
Tom failed in his payments now and then, and, as we 
have seen, she then set herself to enforce obedience to 
their mutual bond. In time, too, her demands increased, 

• 

and now she had so far carried out an oft-repeated threat 
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iusi to come down to Woolboiongfay force herself into the 
room where the mannf actarer lay dying, and, Tom believed, 
make herself and her terrible errand known to his father. 
Tom knew that she did not want to enforce her wifely 
rights; he knew that she was too far advanced on the 
downward path ever to think of sharing a home with 
him ; what she wanted and had always wanted was money, 
only now she claimed more than formerly. At first, Tom 
had thonght of relying solely npon Sleary for getting 
rid of her, buying her off; but now death had changed 
the aspect of affairs, and had also wrought a wonderful 
change in Tom's mind. 

He determined to do nothing but silently await her 
return to the house, and then try to battle against her 
extortionate demands himself If he failed it would then 
be time enough to have recourse to the machinations of 
Sleary. 

A day or two passed, and still she came not. Oould 
anything have happened to herP Had she been struck 
with shame at the sight of the face of the dying man as 
he heard her pronounce the horrible truth about his son, 
and gone back? As yet^ Tom could not believe in either 
of these theories. 

It was the fifth day after the funeral; Tom had been 
diligently employing himself at the mill, endeavouring in 
good earnest to make himself fit for the position in which 
his father had left him; and had now returned home for 
the evening. Sitting by his fire that night, smoking and 
dreaming of a quiet^ dutiful future, thoughts thronged his 
brain of things to be accomplished and overcome, and in 
the midst of all there rose before him the eloquent, beauti* 
ful face of Lizzie Bayner, and he let his mind linger 
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lovingly over it^ not knowing or asking how, at that time 
of all others, he had oome to think of her. Was it Hiat . 
in his altered mood, while his heart was touched with 
holier feelings than it had ever known before, his soul 
iinoonscionsly turned to its ideal of puriiy and loveliness P 
How he would like to write to her, ask her forgiyeness 
for all the wrong he had done her, and above all, let her 
Bee that he was capable of leading a better and a worthier 
life! Thus his thoughts turned tenderly and hopefully to 
the future, and Tom Ayrton had become for the time a 
trae man, and had risen to the utmost capabilities of his 
being. Would he sustain that high altitude? Would he 
lifi himself entirely out of the quagmire of his old asso- 
ciations? We shall see what he will do when the chill 
which death has left behind clears off, and he begins to feel 
that his life has opened out upon a wider range of existence. 

As Tom sat thus, there came, when the last glimmer of 
twilight had merged into the autumnal darkness, the one 
visitor whom he most dreaded to meet. She was announced 
as Miss Denton, and, on permission being given, entered 
his apartment and gazed at her husband with a look that 
ahnost curdled his blood. 

She was a bold, but handsome looking woman, apparently 
about twenty-five. She was dressed in showy garments, 
and seemed about as hard a person to enter into negotiations 
with as could well be met with. From her dark, flashing 
eyes there beamed no spark of affection; and her lips were 
set together with that unrelenting firmness which betokened 
a revengeful mind. 

*' Sit down," said Tom, frowning fiercely at her as soon 
as the servant who ushered her into the room had gone away» 

She obeyed without speaking. 
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"Why do yon bring your cursed fiwje here?" he re- 
marked, throwing his cigar into the fire and glaring 
sayagely at her. 

" Because it is here that it. has a right to be," she 
answered hotly, meeting his gaze unflinchingly. 

"You have killed, my £B.th6r/' he almost hissed. 

"No," she said, with a sarcastic smile, "you had done 
that already when I came here." 

" But why came you here at all ? " he asked. 

"Because I had a mind to assert my rights," she 
replied quietly ; "because you had forgotten me." 

" And what of our agreement P " 

*' You broke it, and therefore it exists no longer." 

"I should have paid your money before now had you 
kept in London." 

"I don't believe you," she said; "besides, I don't know 
that I shall not insist upon being instated into my right 
position; the old arrangement will never do for the wife of 
a rich manufacturer. I have been trying to make myself 
familiar with Woolborough, and to like it, but it's a 

wretched hole, Tom, and I don't know but I'll ^no I 

won% — ^there! — ^this is a comfortable sort of a residence, 
and I'm getting rather tired of London." 

" Tired of London ! " he exclaimed, disdainfully, " Does 
the tigress ever tire of her prey? Does the rat ever 
relinquish the sewer?" 

"You are too complimentary in your queries," she 
answered, " but to both I should say — ^Yes, decidedly. 
Bverything desires change ai some time or other; such 
a feeling came over me, and I took advantage of your 
ipenissness and ran down here ; and here I'll remain unlesa 
you make me a competent allowance." 
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"Do you know, woman," he asked bitterly, "that you 
have 2*nmed my life P Have you no piiy for me ? no regret 
for what you have done ? " 

"Gome now," she said, with a hard smile, "that's 
ttimiDg the truth a little too much awry even for my taste. 
You knew who and what I was when you married me, and 
you ought to- thank me for my forbearance, instead of 
insulting me." 

"This is nonsense," he cried impatiently; "Tm in no 
mood for recrimination now ; name your price and leave me." 

"Well, my dear husband," she said, with an air of 
mock affection, "you've leffe me so much to myseU, you 
see, that I've contracted costly habits. My Thames-side 
cottage takes more upholding now than it did in the days 
when you used to luxuriate there." 

** Curse your Thames-side cottage and your luxury too,'* 
Tom interrupted angrily, "name your price and let us 
end this horrid business." 

"Well," she said with decision, "suppose we say two 
hundred a year, or, as my lawyer puts it, thq full recog- 
nition of my marital rights." 

"Impossible!" said Tom, with a sigh. 

" Then, good night," she returned, rising as if to leave 
the room. 

" Stop, May, " Tom said pathetically, " we are playing 
at cross purposes ; let us be reasonable one to the other. 
I am willing to buy your silence, but I cannot do what 
you ask. . My father's business is no rich inheritance; the 
bad times have almost reduced it to nothing, and I do not 
know yet that I am any better off than I was before." 

"Eubbish," she retorted, still standing and looking 
towards the door, "I have not neglected to satisfy my 
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euriosity on these points since I have been at Woolborongh, 
and common report entirely contradicts what yon have 
jnst stated." 

"Then, common report knows nothing whatever about 
it," said Tom. ''Bat leaving that tack, since it is 
objectionable to yon, let me inform yon that, if the worst 
comes to the worst, and yon attempt to carry out any of 
yonr damnable threats, yon will find that whatever revenge 
yon may be able to wreak npon me will recoil upon 
yourself." 

She answered him with a sneering laugh. 

"Laugh as you please," he said, with growing exaspera- 
tion, "you'll not find your work so easy to accomplish as 
you think. The first step that you take to disgrace me 
will be met by one which shall consign you to the evil 
obscurity you merit. You threaten me with the law, but 
you do not consider that if I like to exert myself you wiU 
lose more by such an appeal than it is possible for me to do.** 

"We will try the matter to the end then," she said. 
" Show me out ! " 

"Listen to me," he appealed. 

"I will not hear another word," she cried, moving to 
the door. "Let me out^ I say." 

The woman now stood before him, maddened and en- 
raged. He saw that she had lashed herself into too great 
a fury to allow of her being appeased by either eoaxing 
or angry words. 

"Where are you 'staying, then?" he asked, going to- 
wards her. 

"At the Trafford Hotel," she shouted. "Let me out!" 

" Jan 1 see you agadn ? " 

" No/' 
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'•When do you leave?" 

'* To-morrow night." 

Tom then condncted her to the door, and bidding her 
"good night," to which she was nngracions enough not to 
respond, she passed away from Femroyd House. 

When she had gone, Tom lit another cigar and tried to 
compose himself, but in vain. Here he had been forced 
&ee to face with the greatest error of his past life, just 
as he had been trying to turn his thoughts to something 
higher and purer. How thoroughly wretched this bad, 
heartless woman had made him ! Could he ever live down 
such a disgrace? He brought to mind the numerous 
pecuniary claims, besides this, which would be made against 
him now that he had become the head of the manufacturing 
firm of " Stephen Ayrton & Co." He had not yet taken 
steps to discover what was the value of what his father 
had lefb him ; but he felt that whatever it might turn out 
to be there would be no peace of miud for him until he 
discharged those old liabilities of his and came to terms 
with the woman who had been his visitor that night. 
The last was the immediate difficulty, and with that he 
must cope at once. Should he resort to the hateful 
Sleary? No, he said at first, that would be falling back 
upon the life he had determined to relinquish. But arg^e 
as he would, he came at last to the reluctant conclusion 
that Sleary would be obliged to be called in once more. 
He despatched a letter to the lawyer's clerk, therefore, and 
by that act of weakness sealed his fate. 

That same night there came a letter to him from his 
lawyer, or rather his father's lawyer, asking for an inter- 
view, and stating that he had been summoned to Mr. 
Ayrton's bedside on the night of the manufacturer's 
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death, he believed for the purpose of makiiig some 
alteration in Mr. Ayrton's wili, bnt that Mr, Ayrton had 
died before he conld take any instructions from him. Tom 
Ayrton knew then that his father had died possessed of 
the knowledge of his gailt ; and he felt that he was more 
thoroughly in his wife's power than he had imagined 
himself to be. 

Mr. Sleary and Mr. Tom Ayrton had an interview on 
the following morning at Ayrton & Co.'s factory counting- 
house, in pursuance of the summons despatched by Tom 
on the previous night. The lawyer's clerk wore a most 
solemn countenance, out of respect for the recent mourn- 
ful events, and tried to adapt his langpiage to the temper 
of his companion, who seemed to him to be much, 
more melancholy than the occasion warranted. 

^*I have seen your late client," said Tom, closing a 
stupendous ledger with ill-tempered vehemence, ''and \ 
can do nothing with her." 

"Why, sir," said Sleary, with elongated face and doleful 
voice, "it was not to be expected — it was not possible — 
in your present sorrowful mood, that you could be able 
to negotiate successfully with a woman of such astuteness 
as 

"Miss Denton,'* suggested Tom. 

^'As Miss Denton," Sleary continued. "It is sad work 
trying to overcome the worldly scruples of a bad woman, 
when you have hardly left the graveside of one who 



»» 



"Stop there!" cried Tom fiercely. "I've asked you 
to come here on business, not to sicken me with any of 
your whining cant." 
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''Cant! Mr. Ajrton?" said Slearj, witli an air of deep 
inJTuy. ^'You do not seriously apply that word to me, 
I hope?'' 

" Tes, seriously," rejoined Tom ; " bnt, come now, I don't 
want to qnarrel with yon, so let's have no more pre- 
liminaries, but get to business." 

"Exactly," returned Sleary, who, however much he 
mi^t have preferred the solemn illusion to have been 
kept np, could well afford to swallow an affix)nt from an 
employer from, whom he had such prospects as from Mr. 
Tom Ayrton. 

Tom tlien put Sleary in possession of the full facts of 
the case, and proposed that the lawyer's cleric should there 
and then seek an interview with the obstinate woman at 
the Traffard Arms. Tom empowered Sleary to make the 
entire arrangements as to the future payments to be 
made, and sanctioned him to accede to her utmost demands, 
if nothing less would satisfy her. The business might 
torn out better than expected, and he might have no 
difficulty in gratifying her extortion : at all events, there 
was nothing for it at present but his seeming compliance, 
let the actual fulfilment of his promise be as it mighty 
Sleaty promised to fetter her as far as possible with legal 
formula, and Tom offered such inducements to him as 
would ensure the most strenuous exertions being made to 
oool down the woman's obduracy and procure her silence. 

As Sleary was about to leave the counting-house, he 
turned back with a sly, knowing look at Tom, and said, 
^ I say, Mr. Ayrton, have you heard the news of the 
missing Chartist prisoners?" 

"Not a word," answered Tom, "but I hope they're 
safe-, from harm." 
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Sleary did not know whether to take this as an evidence 
of a change of mind on the part of Tom, or to regard it 
as a ponderous joke, bnt he ventored to add, *^ Oh yes, 
safe enongh." 

'* Where are theyp" asked Tom. 

''In the wilds of America,'' replied Sleary; ''letters 
have been received from them this week, I am told." 

" Well, I am very glad," said Tom, qnietly tnmiBg to 
his ledger again. 

Bnt Sleary had not qnite finished with his news. He 
pretended to be starting off once more, and once more 
hesitated and tnmed back, for really he was qnite nnable 
to tell what had come over the devil-may-care Tom Ayrton 
of a few weeks back. 

"By the bye," he said, "has Bi Graham shown his 
hnge limbs to yon dnring the last few days P " 

"He has," said Tom, "and I sent him abont his 
bosiness. I've done with him." 

"I'm sorry for that," said the lawyer^s clerk. 

"And why?" 

"Becanse itil lead to mischief." 

"Bosh! What do yon mean?" 

"Well," said Sleary, a little emboldened, "he's been 
prowling abont in a state of intoxication ever since you 
sent him away, and he comes npon me, now and then, 
at very inopportune moments. Depend npon it, sir, 
Bill Graham is dangerous. I saw him only last nighty 
and he swore he'd strangle yonng Trafford the next 
time he met l^™, for having taken the bread ont of bis 
month." 

"Oh, that's nothing bnt drunken swagger," said Tom 
carelessly, "so don't let that bother your head." 
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''At aU eyents," Sleary said, ''I don't think that the 
young Sqnire wonld be likely to get away without being 
rsfcher longhly handled if they happened to meet when 
one of Bill's dmnken fits is upon hun." 

''Young Trafford would not be a bad match for him, 
ihongh," Tom said, indifferently. 

"But Bill carries weapons," Sleary whispered. 

"Well," said Tom, resignedly, "I suppose I must see 
Bill for the sake of my own peace, whether for young 
Trafford's or no." 

The lawyer's clerk then went of^ promising to return 
and report progress as soon as possible. 

Left to himself, Tom still kept to his desire to turn 
oyer a new leaf. He would wean himself from Sleary and 
Bill Graliam as soon as possible; when the former had 
made terms with the person at the Trafford Arms he 
wonld recompense him duly for his trouble and then 
giye him bis congS, With Mr. Tom Ayrton as he meant 
to be and Sleary there could be little in common. He 
would really and truly, after this one hU of htuiness^ cease 
to employ any such mean and unworthy tools. As re- 
garded Bill Graham, he would, of course, haye to make 
some effort to shut his mouth, and perhaps he might 
be disposed now to giye him money to help him out of 
the country — ^that was, if he would go. 

But Vhomme propose et Dieu dispose, Jf outward oir- 
eomstances were fayourable all Tom's good intentions 
might go for something. But had he strength to keep 
firm to his resolutions in the face of a contrary current P 
Up to the time of his &ther's death he had neyer 
stnyen to resist or ayoid temptation in any way; would 
ha be able^ then, so to cut himself adrift from the past, 
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SO to transform his whole nature, as to lead hereafter 
a life of tme manliness; or was he merely stm^liiig 
through a chilling clond of remorse, engendered by 
death, to which each succeeding day would make him 
less susceptible? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT THE OLD HOME AGAIN. 

Trafford Park was shivering in the humid grip of a 
November fog. The beauties of the landscape were blotted 
out of sight, shut into grey oblivion ; and few signs of life 
were apparent around the ancestral mansion. The crows 
huddled together and cawed depressiugly in the leafless 
branches, leaving their foraging for a brighter day; the 
Bwans on the lake seemed spiritless and disconsolate; and 
tiie huge watchdogs slunk sullenly into their kennels and 
oonld hardly summon courage enough to give vent to a 
growl. 

Within the Hall they tried to conquer the dxdness by 
lighting the lamps and lavishly feeding the fires, — ^trying, in 
fact, to dissipate the natural darkness of the day by assuming 
the artificial brightness of night, — ^but even this effort met 
but with poor .success. Neither the lamps nor the fires could 
oyeroome the darkness of the atmosphere which penetrated 
from without ; they struggled in vain to look cheerftil. No 
wonder, then, that the people in the house, &om the brawny 
chief of the Traffords down to the most humble and weakest 
knee'd henchman in his service, should appear melancholy 
and dejected. Happy was he who could bridge over a few* 
hours of the day's wretchedness in sleep. But the inmates 
of Trafford Hall had mubh to keep them awake on that 
miserable November day. Mr. Trafford had been wrought 
upon to make a concession to the wishes and entreaties of his 
wife and daughter and, in consequence, felt it his bounden 
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dntj to make everybody around him as nnoomfortable as 
possible. The fact was, old Mr. Fogwort had begun to 
'' smell a rat," acd had lately expressed himself as altogether 
dissatisfied with the evasive reasons given to him for the long 
absence from home of Hubert. In the end he had told Mrs. 
Trafford that he mn&t see Hubert ; that Hubert must be sent 
for ; and so persistently did the old man recur to the subject 
day after day that Mrs. Trafford, with tears in her eyes, 
besought her husband to yield to the old man's wishes, 
and let Hubert return home. Mr. Trafford stormed and 
raved like a madman when his wife first mooted this 
proposal, and uttered some very unholy threats in regard to 
his son and heir. After this Mrs. Trafford was some days 
before she dared to venture upon mentioning the subject a 
second time, and in the meantime Mr. Trafford had in his 
gruff way endeavoured to let Mr. Fogwort understand that 
Hubert had grossly misbehaved himself and that an irrepar- 
able breach had occurred between them. Now, Mr. Fogwort 
was either too deaf or too stupid to take in the full meaning 
of Mr. Trafford's one-sided explanation, so, to the intense 
chagrin of Mr. Trafford, he still maundered day and night 
about Hubert, and grew cross and querulous at his prolonged 
absence. Cicely then came to the aid of her mother, and 
they united in supplicating Mr. Trafford to relent so far as 
to send for Hubert to come and see Mr. Fogwort. Mr. 
Trafford having at length come to feel that due deference had 
«been given to his authority, consented to allow his wife to 
invite Hubert to pay a visit' to his grandfather. Mrs. 
Trafford thereupon wrote an affectionate motherly letter to 
her son, and entreated him to avail himself of his father's 
permission and come and see Mr. Fog^ort^ expressing a 
confident belief that before long the fi»ther and son would 
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become reconciled. Hnbert, however, had too independent 
a spirit to permit him to go to his old home, even to vifidt 
his grandfather, without the direct invitation of his father, 
by whom he considered himself to have been grievously 
wronged ; he therefore declined to accede to his mother's 
reqnest, and gave fall and explicit reasons for his refusal* 
The poor mother was now in a dreadful strait, and began 
to regard the coming of Hubert as a thing that was 
almost hopeless. But Mr. Fogwort was not to be pacified; 
he grew suspicious and very difficult to manage. So Mr.. 
Trafibrd's obdurate heart had to be besieged by fresh 
volleys of weeping and supplication, and ultimately, in a 
weak moment, after vowing in the most violent terms 
that Hubert should never step foot in the house again* 
he despa.tched a cold, curt letter to him informing him that 
Mr. Fogwort wished to see him at Trafford Hall on a 
certain day. The sight of his father's handwriting seemed 
to remove ever such a large weight of animosity from 
Hubert's heart, and he wrote back in the stiffest possible 
tone that he would wait upon his grandfather at Trafford 
Park on the day mentioned. 

And this was the day when Hubert was expected, — this 
dull, saddening, suicide-haunting November day. Mr. 
Trafford had at first been inclined to absent himself from 
the house, to avoid coming in contact with his hated son, 
but second thoughts told him that such a proceeding 
would be undignified, and that it was Hubert, and not he, 
who ought to shrink from the encounter; so he resolved, 
to the evident discomfort of his wife and daughter, to 
remain in the house, if for no other purpose than to per- 
form the duty of chilling Hubert, which he was weU 

calculated to accomplish. 

13 
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'' Do yon think the mist will clear off soon, pa ?" asked 
Cicely, looking np from her book and glancing first at the 
deadness outside and then at her father's grim face. 

"I hope not," growled her father. 

Cicely knew why he said this and did not dare to 
interrogate him further. 

Old Mr. Fogwort sat in his accustomed chair and dozed 
six minutes out of every ten, spending the remaining four 
minutes attempting to take snuff or ask a question, but 
seldom succeeding. 

Once, waking himself with a more than usually loud 
snore, he muttered, "Has that boy arrived yet?" 

''Not yet, grandpa," shouted Cicely, with a frightened 
look towards her father. 

"How long is he going to be?" Mr. Fogwort further 
managed to gasp. 

" He'll be here soon enough, I'll warrant," roared Mr, 
Trafford, angry at the exhibition of so much aoxiety. 

" On a warrant !" cried Mr. Fogwort with a surprised 
squeak, spilling a portion of the contents of his snUff-box 
over his knees, in his sudden tremor, " wa — ^what for P" 

" Oh, be hanged !" growled Mr. Trafford between his 
teeth, impatiently. 

This ill-tempered ejaculation was not meant to have 
been heard by the person who had called it forth, but 
the old man's faculties had been sensibly quickened, and 
he unfortunately got hold of the dreadful word, "hanged." 

"To be a — a — Changed!" he gasped, shaking as if 
stricken with a fit of palsy. " Oh Cicely — ^Mary — here — 
come and explain this horrid business." 

The old gentleman had not been in such a state of 
wakefulness for years. His mouth twitched and his eyes 
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moved nneasily as he looked first towards his daughter 
and then towards his granddaughter, both of whom were 
in a state of general flutter. The latter ran and knelt at 
the old man's feet, taking his trembling hand in hers, and 
shouting a seemingly merry explanation in his ear, but, 
before she had got quite to the end, the old man had 
gathered up a knowledge of the mistake into which his 
deafness had led him, and, after giving vent to a deep 
dgh of relief, he fell fast asleep with the treasured snufl*- 
box' clenched in his left hand. 

Mr. Traflbrd now looked up from the gamekeepers* 
accounts he was trying to discover fraudulent entries in, 
by the aid of the lamplight, and scowled round the room 
as if he would have liked to have had a few flunkeys in 
to chastise and revenge himself upon; and, failing satis- 
faction of this kind, he was obliged to content himself 
with kicking his faithful dog from one side of the hearth 
to the other. Cicely and her mother exchanged glances 
indicative of wounded feelings, but did not dare to break 
the silence. They quietly pursued their respective occu- 
pations of sewing and reading, while Mr. Fogwort tortured 
his son-in-law with the deepest and loudest snoring^ duet 
which the old gentleman's mouth and nasal organ combined 
had ever before accomplished. The very dog looked up 
in amazement, notwithstanding that the animal had its own 
personal wrongs to brood upon. Mr. Traflbrd coughed, 
stamped, and groaned under the infliction, but Morpheus 
"ruled the roost" for the present. At length, however, 
the head of the house hit upon a plan which succeeded 
thoroughly. There was a somewhat capacious screen 
behind the old man's chair, to intercept such stray pufls 
of air as might creep through the doors and windows* 
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In walking past this screen, Mr. Trafford contrived to 
knock it over, and it fell with such a crash that, of conrse, 
the old man was roused np. 

" Bless mj- life ! what has happened ?" he exclaimed. 

" Only the screen fallen," shouted Mr. Trafford, returning 
to his seat with a feeling of satisfaction. 

Luncheon time came and went and still there arrived 
no Hubert. The position of afiPairs was becoming paini^il, 
and, not being able to get outside to strike terror into the 
hearts of his out-door dependents, Mr. Trafford betook 
himself to his spacious hbrary (full of splendidly bound 
volumes that he had never read and never wanted to read) 
to escape the incessant inquiries and incessant verbal 
stumbles of his wealthy &ther-in-law. 

Towards three o'clock a very red and troubled-looking 
sun broke through the fog and burst its way through the 
trees. Just as the heavy mist-cloud withdrew itself from 
th^ plateau upon which the mansion was built, the long- 
expected Hubert walked slowly up the winding carriage- 
road, feeling oppressed by a mingled sense of wrong-doing 
and wrong- suffering. Cicely espied him, and ran to the 
window with a little exclamation of joy and waved her 
handkerchief at him. His mother gave way to tears, and 
had scarcely time to dry them ere Hubert was ushered into 
the drawing-room with as much formality as if he had been 
a stranger. 

"He's come, grandpa!" shouted Cicely, rapturously. 

And now, if you like, the old man did wake up. As 
soon as the kissing and greeting had been got through by 
the mother and daughter, Mr. Fogwort dosed himself with 
an excessive pinch of snuff and sneezed himself out of all 
semblance of sleep. 
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"Come hither, my boy!" he said, sitting erect in his 
ehair and grasping Hnbert's hand tremblingly within his 
own. " IVe not had these old eyes gladdened so much for 
many and many a long day. TeU me, my boy, what you 
hare been doing. Trafford Honse is but a poor plaoe for 
news." 

The old n:ian now leaned back in his chair, exhausted 
by the effort he had jnst made, but still kept hold of 
Enbert^s hand and looked into his face with more feeling 
than an ordinary observer wonld have deemed the old man 
capable of. Hubert knelt at his grandfather's feet and was 
visibly touched by the affection displayed by the old man. 

Mother and daughter looked on silently, lioping in their 
hearts that Mr. Trafford would not bring discord upon the 
scene by returning to the room during the most trying part 
of the interview. 

"IVe not been far away, grandfather," Hubert said. 

" It's worse than I thought, then," returned the old man, 
whose sense of hearing seemed wonder&Uy quickened by 
Hubert's presence. "You ought either to have been far away 
or at home." 

" Does he, then, not know of our quarrel ?" inquired 
Hubert in an undertone of his mother. 

"Only very vaguely," Mrs. Trafford replied, "but pray 
do not dweU upon this painful subject." 

"You see, grandfather," said Hubert in the old man's 
ear, " my father and I don't agree, so for that reason we've 
separated." 

Afber the purport of this sentence had been repeated 
twice to Mr. Fogwort he appeared to comprehend it, and 
said, " But it's not you thafs to blame, my boy, is' it P" 

^*I can hardly say, now," rejoined Hubert, hesitating. 
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" But I can say, Hubert ; I can say, my lad." Here lie 
excited himself into a fit of 'congbing, finishing up witb tbe 
emphatic avowal, "Tou're a fine fellow, Hubert, and I'll 
not believe yon're to blame." 

"Thank you, grandfather," said Hubert, warmly, "for 
your good opinion, and I hope I shall always deserve it.*' 

Out of the word " deserve " the old man made the word 
'* desert," and there was some time tiaken up in making the 
requisite explanation. 

"I — I'm almost exhausted, Hubert," said Mr. Fogwort, 
after resting for a few minutes, "but there's one thing I 
want to tell you." 

After another brief interval, he continued, " I'm getting 
weaker; I've fee'd the doctor to tell me the truth, and-^ 
and — I know I shall not last much — ^longer." 

Huberl, with more kindness than sincerity, protested 
against his grandfather's prophecy. Mr. Fogwort lifted his 
eyes towards his daughter and granddaughter, who had had 
the thought to turn away to the farthest window, and then he 
whispered in Hubert's ear, " But I've made my will, my boy ; 
everything's safe ; everything's yours." 

Unhappily, at this moment Mr. Traffbrd's heavy step 
was heard in the corridor, and he entered the room just in 
time to hear the last two words, which had been spoken 
somewhat loudly. 

Hubert rose as his father advanced into the room and 
offered his hand to him, which Mr. Trafford pretended not 
to see, and ^wningly passed to the seat usually occupied by 
him, and which no one else ever presumed to sit in during 
his absence. Mrs. Trafford and Cicely turned nervously 
from the window, anxiously observing the chilling attitude 
assumed by Hubert's father. Hubert was as deeply pained 
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at the coldness of his father as he had been deeply touched 
by the warm affection of his grand&ther. Not that Mr. 
Fogwort had said anything to surprise him, for it had always 
been understood in the family that Hubert would be the chief 
inheritor of the old gentleman's wealth. Hubert, however, 
tho^ht that for the sake of peace he would quietly pocket 
the affront offered to him by his father and make one more 
effort to introduce civility (reconciliation being entirely out 
of the question) into their brief intercourse. He would 
address himself to his father once more. But upon what 
subject P He could not think of anything that it would be 
absolutely safe to venture a remark upon, but he finally 
settled upon the weather as being perhaps as peaceful 
a theme as he could very well introduce. 

" The fog has been very thick, to-day, father," was the 
simple observation which Hubert addressed to the head of 
the house, who pretended to be deeply immersed in the 
before-mentioned gamekeepers' accounts. 

" It has been so up here, sir," growled Mr. Trafford, 
laying just sufficient emphasis upon the " sir " to make 
Hubert feel desperately uncomfortable, "whatever it may 
have been where you come from." 

What a depth of meaning was conveyed to Hubert in 
the words " where you come from !" They told him as plain 
as anything possibly could that the Squire considered their 
homes as for ever apart; they told him that the father 
regarded his son as the veriest stranger; they told him 
that he was hated by his &ther with a fervour which death 
alone would be able to destroy; they told him that unless 
he desired to widen the breach that existed between them 
it would be best for him to make his visit as short as 
possible. 
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The old man was looking on in a state of half-bewilder- 
ment, and the two ladies kept wisely silent, the mother 
only venturing to invite her son to be seated. 

" I say, Hugh," mumbled Mr. Fogwort, with a smile, 
to his son-in-law, "don't you think Hubert's improved?" 

"No!" vociferated Mr. TraflTord. « 

"I'm sure he's stouter, pa," said Cicely, softly. 

" So I think," added Mrs. Trafford. 

"You've no business to think such rubbish, then," cried 
the Herculean bear. The women were cowed. Mr. Fogwort 
stared blankly at his son-in-law and helped himself to 
another pinch of snuff. 

" I had better go now, I think," Hubert said, suddenly 
rising to his feet. 

Every one but Mr. Trafford protested against such a 
proceeding. Mr. Fogwort declared with as much emphasis 
as he could muster that he would never forgive "my boy" 
unless he stayed to dinner. Mrs. Trafford and Cicely also 
made bold to object to Hubert's hurried departure. It is 
hardly likely, however, that Hubert would have remained 
any longer, notwithstanding these affectionate objections, 
had not his father at that moment deigned to interfere. 

" I have a word to say to you before you go," said Mr. 
Trafford to his son, gloomily, **and if you stop to dinner 
it may perhaps give me the opportunity of saying it." 

This decided the matter, and, although Hubert did not 
imagine that anything his father would have to say to him. 
would make a reconciliation between them more easy, he 
deemed it best to remain. But it was a time of torture 
to him. His father would not condescend to enter into 
conversation with him, but sat there chilling their hearts 
and curbing their speech with his morose silence. For about 
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half an hoar before the dinner was annonnced, however, he 
relieved them of his presence, and Hubert had a gratifying 
chat with his mother and sister, while his grandfather calmly 
slept o£E the exhaustion produced by the exertions which 
Hubert's visit had called forth. 

" How is your heroine getting on, Hubert ?" asked 
Cicely archly, as soon as they were left to themselves. 

'* Hush, my dear," said Mrs. Trafford, "you speak without 
thought." 

**My heroine?" said Hubert, smiling. "To whom do 
you refer ?" 

" How silly of you, Cis, to talk Hke this," Mrs. Trafford 
said, frowning at her daughter. "Take no notice of her, 
Hubert. I suppose she means that factory girl who was 
connected with the Chartists who were arrested a few months 
since." 

" Yes," added Cicely, " * the blue-eyed fair ' whom you 
escorted home in the dead of night." 

"Oh," laughed Hubert, uneasily, "you mean Miss 
Rayner." 

" The girl Lizzie, who used to attend my Educatorium, 
is the person she means, I suppose," said Mrs. Trafford, who 
was not very well pleased to hear her son speak of a common 
factory girl as a miss. 

"I believe she's in excellent health, if that's what you 
want to know," Hubert said to Cicely. 

" And is that all you've got to tell us about your factory 
queen?" asked Cicely, with an air of disappointment. 

"I can tell you, also," continued Hubert, "that she's a 
good, pure-minded, brave, intelligent, honourable girl, whom. 
I should be sorry to hear any one, much more my own. 
sister, sneer at or make scorn of." 
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" Spoken like a true champion,'* cried Cicely. 

" I am glad to find, my darling boy, that yon have snch 
an appreciation of goodness, however lowly it may be,'* Mrs. 
Trafford observed, looking at her son with serious eyes; 
"but I hope you do not habitually associate with persolis 
of that class." 

" What can be better to associate with than goodness and 
virtue, mother ?" asked Hubert. 

"Nothing, Hubert," replied his mother, "so long as you 
keep to your own class." 

" My dear mother," said Hubert, earnestly, " there is 
something fundamentally wrong in that creed of yours; it 
seems to me to set up man in judgment over God; and 
I must frankly say that I cannot bring myself conscien- 
tiously to subscribe to it." 

"Tou hold strange, not to say audacious, opinions, 
Hubert," said his mother, scarcely daring to argue with him 
on such a subject ; " but I have confidence to believe that 
you will not do anything to bring disgrace upon your 
family." 

"We difier in opinion as to what constitutes disgrace, 
I am afraid," Hubert remarked, quietly. 

" Mamma only wants you to say that you don't intend to 
marry this factory queen of yours," Cicely blurted out ; ** so 
pray set her mind at rest — ^though, for my part, I rather 
like the idea of your acting the role of King Cophetna. 
We've not had much romance in the family these last 
hundred years or so, — in fact, I don't think anything 
romantic has happened since Harold Trafford slew Major 
Benton in a duel on the Upper Moor yonder." 

'* Well," said Hubert, " I may safely say that I do not 
think of marrying at all, at present." 
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Mrs. Trafford gave a sigh of relief, and turned the conrse 
of conversation slightly in another direction, by asking 
Hubert how he spent his time in Woolborongh. 

" Foolishly," returned Hubert, " but still — like a gentle- 
man — ^in idleness." 

Would it suit you to enter the army?** asked his mother. 
Judging from the specimens of the gemis officer which 
have occasionally visited Trafford Park, I should say de- 
cidedly that it would not," answered Hubert, firmly. 
The bar, then?" suggested Mrs. Trafford. 
I've been thinking of that," returned Hubert, with 
a smile, "but I donbt whether I have patience enough 
in my temperament to submit to the thousand and one 
formalities of the learned profession." 

**Well, then, my boy," Mrs. Trafford said, with an 
admiring gaze at her handsome son, "take your ease like 
a gentleman should ; travel for a while, and then come back 
and make friends with your father." 

" The experience I have had of my father to-day," 
said Hubert, warmly, "confirms what I have all along^ 
believed, and that is, that friendship between him and me 
is henceforth impossible; it will be well if the feeling that 
exists between us does not strengthen into relentless hate."^ 

**A little more submission " 

**I cannot give." 

At this point Mr. Fogwort was awakened with one of 
tJiose tremendous snorts which sleep sometimes inflicts upon 
its slaves as a parting stab. 

" Who is talking about giving ?" asked the old man, a& 
be feebly fumbled for his snuff-box. Then his eyes fell 
upon Hubert, and he added, " Come here, my boy ; do you 
-want any money ? " 
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" I do not, thank yon, grandfather," replied Hnfeert. 

Then the old man looked ronnd to see whether hia 
son-in-law was in the room or not, and, after satisfying 
himself, said, "But yon'll come back home again, won^t 
Jon ?" 

"It is not very likely at present, grandfather," Hubert 
dialled out. 

" Humph !" grumbled the old man ; ** more bad blood, 
more bad blood; always so with the Traffords; they may 
break, bifl they never bend." 

Dinner was now announced, and the old man was 
wheeled by a couple of lackeys into the dining-room, the 
rest of the family following, Mr. Trafford emerging at the 
same time from the library. Dinner was a stately and 
formal business, exhibiting some good, substantial old 
English fare and a splendid array of family plate, which 
shimmered brightly beneath the light of the lamps. 
There was no talk worthy of chronicling, and Hubert^ 
for one, felt considerably relieved when the meal was 
concluded. 

Mr. Trafford then invited his son into the Hbrary, 
where Hubert saw several of the splendidly-bound MS. 
volumes which contained the family records spread out 
upon the table. The father seated himself at the table, 
^nd motioned Hubert to follow his example. 

"In these books, as you know," began Mr. Trafford, 
solemnly, "I and my ancestors have kept as faithful a 
record of our famUy history as we have been able to 
obtaiu^ always preferring such accounts as were furnished 
to the world by those whose duty it was from time to 
time to chronicle passing events in the public prints. In 
the volume which lies open at your elbow it has been my 
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painful dntj to place a nnmber of newspaper cuttings 
describing certain disgraceful scenes in whicli you have 
been an unfortunate participator." 

"Not in the least unfortunate, I assure you," interrup- 
ted Hubert, coolly. 

" I shall not detain you above another minute, so please 
don't interrupt me," Mr. Trafford went on, with a fierce 
look. "I say disgraceful scenes in which you were an 
unforiy/iiate participator. T need not trouble you to read 
them, as you will already be familiar with them. A hera 
generaUy looks to see what the papers say about his 
deeds." 

Hubert was getting exasperated, but he bit his lip and 
honestly endeavoured to restrain the speech that his mind 
was all the while moulding for his tongue's use. 

** I will only add," continued Mr. Trafford, " that the 
things which are written there concerning you are more 
hurtful to the dignity of our house than all else that is 
inscribed in those volumes put together. You will reign 
here after me ; added to what the entail will make you, 
you win have the fortune which your grandfather has 
promised you to-day. You need not start with surprise ; I 
did not play the eavesdropper to get to know this, I 
have known — ^we — you have known — all along that it would 
be so. You have already tarnished the honour of the name 
you bear; whether you will continue to do so or not 
remains to be seen. Good day." 

As he finished speaking he closed the open volume, and 
abruptly rose and left his son alone. Hubert would fain 
have defended himself when thus pointedly accused, and he 
regarded his father's departure as an absolute affront. But, 
when he came to reflect, he felt that he could have said 
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Bofcliiiig that he bad not said before, and that tbe best 
course would be to leave tbe bouse as quickly as possible. 
Accordingly, be went back to tbe room where be bad left 
his more friendly relatives, and took an aflfectionate leave 
of them. Both his mother and Cicely wept, and his 
grandfather shook him tenderly by the hand and patted 
his head as if he had still been a child. Mr. TrafiPord shut 
himself up in another part of the house, and Hubert went 
away without seeing him again. Mrs. Traflford had urged 
Hubert to take a horse from the stable, but all to no 
purpose ; the young squire jauntily vowed that a good long 
walk was just the sort of exercise that 'be wanted, and 
that as tbe night had turned out fine, and there was a 
clear half moon visible, his way would neither be wearisome 
nor dark. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NIGHT POACHERS. 

So Hubert turned his back once more upon bis an- 
cestral borne, witb more bitterness in bis soul tban regret. 
As be tbongbt npon all tbat bis fatber bad said, upon aJl 
the insult be bad suffered from bim in tbe past, and upon 
the mean and narrow spirit wbicb ruled Mr. Trafford, be 
wished in bis beart be bad never been bom to folfil tbe 
honours of an ancient name, but tbat be bad been tbe son 
of a simple tradesman. In commerce bis mind would bave 
fnll scope for its energy, instead of being forced into an 
idleness wbicb made bim blusb wben be observed tbe 
smoking cbimneys, tbe grimy faces, and tbe earnest looks 
Around bim. With Sbirley, of old, be deemed 

The Klories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

he bad no pride in tbe Trafford name, could read no 
greatness in tbe misdeeds of bis ancestors; in truth, be 
had a plebian mind altogether. Had be been in business 
it would not bave been thought so preposterous a thing 
for him to bave married Lizzie Rayner, certainly the only 
girl he bad yet met with who was thoroughly worth 
loving. He felt now to bate the life up at the hall, and 
thirsted for some active employment. Why, be asked him- 
self, should be not enter upon some commercial career ? 
Wben he d/id succeed to the ancestral estates and to bis 
grandfather's money (events which might be rather remote), 
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he wonld no doubt be a wealthy man, but even then he 
would be nothing like so rich as many of the merchants 
and manufacturers who passed active lives in developing the 
trade of Woolborough. 

Arguing with himself like this as he walked leisurely 
down the carriage road through the wood, he almost came 
to the determination to fling his ancient name and all the 
pride of family distinction behind him, and at once rush 
into the whirlpool of business. Was it not worthier to be 
a developer of new inventions, a large employer of labour, 
and an instrument of public usefulness, than to live in 
idleness, the world administering to his wants with ready 
hand, and he contributing nothing in return to the well- 
being of the community? 

While Hubert Traffbrd was thus endeavouring to settle 
in his mind some course for future action there was some- 
thing going on down in the wood through which he was 
passing that foreboded evil. Three men and a dog were 
crouching behind the trees, a number of nets and other 
apparatus, for the snaring of game, lying at their feet. 
They were eagerly listening for the assuring silence which 
should tell them that there were no keepers in the neigh- 
bourhood. The leader of the trio was none other than Bill 
Graham, whose bloodshot eyes and blasphemous tongue 
indicated not only that he had been drinking hard that day, 
but tiiat he was quite unfitted for his post. His companions 
murmured to each other, swearing that he'd be sure to let 
them, "in for it," but they did not dare to enrage him 
by telling him so. 

About the time that Hubert was with his father in the 
libraiy an accident had befallen the poachers which promised 
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at one time to put a sudden end to tHeir night's work. 
The three men were crawling stealthily np the wood, the 
dog — a heavy -jawed, dangerous - looking terrier — keeping 
close to their heels, listening at every step for any advancing 
sound of danger or prey, but keeping as silent as death. 
Tixer, as the dog was called, belonged to Bill, and it knew 
that to the poaching fraternity silence is, indeed, golden, 
and accordingly it acted on the principle of deeds not barks, 
and it might be trusted in an emergency either to fly 
at the legs of a gamekeeper or snap the life out of a hare 
without so much as uttering a growl. 

On the side of the wood selected this night by the 
marauders there was a disused pit or well which had not been 
sunl^ lower than some fifbeen or twenty yards. It was 
fenced round with a few wooden rails, and both the men and 
the dog were well enough acquainted with it to avoid it. 
At the moment they were passing the pit, however, a startled 
hare sprang up, and the dog threw itself upon it instanta- 
neously, but the two animals were just at the mouth of the 
pit and in the struggle for mastery both rolled to the 
bottom. The poachers cursed pretty roundly at this mishap, 
and they held a brief consultation as to the course to be 
pxu*sued. All agreed that the animal must be saved, Bill 
declaring that he wouldn't stir another stride until the 
dog was got up. Meanwhile Tixer and his dead victim 
lay at the bottom of the pit, the live animal as silent as 
the dead one. 

" Make the nets into a rope," suggested Bill, " and let's 
cast lots who goes dahn." 

" Dangerous game," returned one of his companions, 
Phil Dexter, a man weighing sixteen stone, and therefore 
rather heavy for a net rope. 

14 
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" Dangerous be d d !" growled Bill, " come on ; here's 

three bits o' twig of different lengths, the one 'at gets 
t'shortest goes dahn." 

Bill held the three pieces of twig covered up in his 
hands, the three ends peeping out at the top on a level with 
each other. 

" Chuse !" whispered Bill, fiercely. 

"But suppose " 

'" Suppose the devil !" hissed Bill. " Chuse !" 

His two comrades now sullenly obeyed, and the lot fell 
upon Phil Dexter, the sixteen stone man. 

"But I can't dew it," said Dexter, shaking his head. 
" I mud just as weel heng mysen, for I'se be killed as sewer 
as a gun." 

Bill hurled a few impatient curses at Dexter, and began 
to arrange the nets into ropes, Phil looking on glumpily, and 
the third man, Bob Seacombe, searching for a dead bough 
thick enough to hang across the mouth of the pit, as a pivot 
upon which to lower the rope. In due time the knots were 
duly tied, and the bough found and fixed, and all was in- 
readiness for Phil's descent.. Every minute or two they 
stopped their operations to listen for voices or footsteps, but 
danger did not seem to threaten, so far. 

" !N'ah Phil, come on, like a man," said Bill, dragging the 
knotted nets to the pit's mouth. 

** It's no use, Bill," pleaded Phil, " I cannot dew it" 

" If ta doesn't," BiU muttered ferociously, " by G--d I'll 
thraw thee dahn." 

"Tha'll hev to thtaw me dahn then," rejoined Phi], 
setting himself ready for a struggle with his leader. 

Bill was about to spring upon Dexter, when Seacombe 
interfered and offered, as he was a light man, to make the 
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descent himself. At first Bill swore that nobody shonld go 
down but the man who had been properly fixed upon, but 
Seacombe's persuasiveness prevailed at length, and Bill, 
with a tremfendbus oath, declared that he would save the 
brute himself, and shame the coward. 

Bill now crept up to the pit, his companions following 
with the net rope. 

" He's worse drunk nor ivver to neet," whispered Dexter 
to Seacombe. 

"Ay, it's a bad job," answered the latter, **but we 
can't back out, nah." 

"Let's let him dahn an* leave him thear," said Phil, 
in the most ominous of whispers. 

** An' get murdered by him at after," Seacombe muttered; 
"noan so. Come on." 

Standing around the pit that November night these 
three fierce-looking men appeared as murderous and repulsive 
as men could well look under any circumstances. Bill took 
the rope and twisted it carefully round his body, tying it 
finoly, and then grasped the rope above with his two hd.nds. 
His two companions seized the rope a little higher up, and 
everything was ready for the descent. 

"Whisht!" whispered Seacombe, holding up his hand, 
and listening intently. 

A crackling of branches was then faintly heard, and 
instinctively the poachers knew that footsteps were 
approaching. 

"Down ye!" Bill hissed, as soon as he heard the 
sound. 

The three then laid themselves flat upon the ground, 
and there was nothing to indicate a human presence to be 
seen. A stranger might have walked within a yard of the 
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place where thej had concealed themselves without dis- 
covering any one of them. They lay with their faces close 
to the gronnd, and their forms showed hardly any differ- 
ence in colour from the dead leaves and bare branches 
amongst which they were hidden. The dog at the bottom 
of the pit kept as silent as they did. Of course they knew 
that the approaching footsteps were those of a gamekeeper 
or gamekeepers, and that if they came much nearer there 
would have to be a deadly struggle. How eagerly they 
listened ! Crackle succeeded crackle as the rotten twigs 
broke beneath the wandering footsteps ; now loud as if 
close upon them, now with diminished noise as if receding. 
Presently they heard some one jump into the carriage 
road some thirty yards above them, and they felt that 
everything depended upon the next few seconds; whether 
the footsteps — which they had now made out represented 
only one antagonist — ^would continue along the road or 
cross down into the lower wood where they were concealed; 
whether the gamekeeper's dog, which they could hear 
sniffing not many yards away, would scent them and raise 
the alarm. Escape seemed very doubtM, but seeing that 
they would be three to one they did not feel much fear 
as to the result of an encounter. Fortunately, however, 
the gamekeeper went up the road, and in a very few 
minutes he was far enough away to allow them to return 
to the work they had immediately in hand — ^the rescuing 
of the faithful Tixer. « 

"Now then, come on," cried Bill, staggering to the 
side of the pit, equipped ready for the descent. 

Seacombe then grasped the rope again, and twined it rotind 
the bough placed across the pit's mouth, while Dexter held 
the bough firm against the upright portions of the fence. 
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"Have you fast hold?" inqiiired Bill, with an air of 
bravado. 

" Fast as a vice !" returned Seacombe. 

"Then, d n it, here goes!" said Bill, and, first 

swinging from the bough by his hands, he let himself 
dangle loose at the end of the extemporised rope with as 
much unconcern as if he had been climbing down a six 
feet stone wall. Seacombe found it a very difficult task 
to hold the rope firm enough, but by dint of the most 
strenuous exertion he gradually succeeded in letting Bill 
down, the bough acting as an efficient drag. 

When Bill was about two yards from the bottom of the 
pit Dexter shouted down in a husky whisper. 

" T'gam'keeper's coming agean!" 

Seacombe listened for half a minute, and sent the 
further warning down to Bill that there were " two on 
'em this time." 

"A little bit lower an' then," cried Bill; "quick, 
my lads !" 

Seacombe let the rope go the next two yards with a 
bang, and in a moment Bill had the dog in his hands, and 
wais ready to ascend. 

"Ready!" he said, impatiently. 

" But they're comin'. Bill," repUed Seacombe from the 
top; "thah'd better wait whol they've goan by." 

"Up, I say," hissed BiU. "Crane up." 

Seacombe obeyed, and pulled Bill up much sooner than 
he had let him down. The adventurous poacher glared 
triumphantly at Dexter as he reached the top, and let 
Tixer, with the hare in its mouth, jump from his arms. 
But there was no time for parley, the footsteps were heard 
plainly advancing, and were within a very short distance. 
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The three poachers flung themselves upon the ground 
once more, the dog lying down by Bill's face, its ears 
pricked, and its eyes staring fixedly in the direction from 
whence the noise proceeded. 

"It*s all up this time, lads,'' whispered Seacombe as 
the footsteps came nearer and nearer. 

And so it proved, for the next minute the gamekeeper's 
dog and Tixer were trying to worry the life out of each 
other, and the head gamekeeper and Hubert Traflbrd were 
upon the spot. 

Going up the road as the three poachers had heard him 
before Bill descended, the gamekeeper had met "Mr. 
Hubert/' and so pleased was he to see the yoxmg master 
again that he volunteered to walk with him through the 
wood, and Hubert was nothing loth to hear an old retainer's 
gossip even though it interfered for a time with the self- 
communing he had entered upon on leaving the hall.^ They 
had not proceeded far together, however, ere the dog made 
the discovery which it had before failed in, and the five 
men were forced into one of those deadly conflicts which the 
severity of our game laws unhappily renders so frequent. 

As soon as Bill Graham saw that one of their oppo- 
nents was Hubert Traffbrd, the man whom he regarded as 
his mortal enemy, the man who had been the means of 
turning Tom Ayrton against him, the whole fierceness of 
his nature was roused, and, with his passion inflamed by 
drink, he rushed upon the young Squire like one whom 
nothing less than murder would satisfy. Every fibre of 
his huge body quivered with hate and revenge, his blood- 
shot eyes were blind to every object but Hubert, and with 
a terrible oath he struck Hubert to the earth, almost before 
he had had time to recognise his assailant. 
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" I Ve been lookin' for this for a long time, my fine master 
Hubert," cried Bill, savagely, as he fell upon his victim and 
caught him by the throat ; " and,- by Gt — d, it*s murder that 
1*11 commit to neet!" 

Seeing the plight of his young master, the gamekeeper 
made a desperate effort to release Hubert from Bill's clutches, 
but, before he could tear the rufi&an away, Dexter and 
Seacombe had got the gamekeeper fairly into their power. 

But Hubert was no weakling to be overcome in a 
moment. His assailant had certainly by the suddenness 
of his attack gained a considerable advantage over him, 
and, having pinned him upon the ground and got him 
firmly by the throat, seemed in a fair way for carrying out 
his threat of murder. With a sudden and desperate effort, 
however, Hubert wrenched himself round, and, flinging his 
lefb arm round the poacher's neck, succeeded in bringing 
Bill down to the level of mother earth also. For a minute 
or two they writhed on the ground together without one 
gaining mastery over the other, and at last their limbs 
appeared to become disentangled, and they sprang to their 
feet simultaneously. Bill glared with murderous ferocity at 
the young Squire now that they were face to face. Both 
were severely bruised and wounded by the encounter, and 
both felt that the next struggle would have to be still more 
fierce than the last. 

" Come on !" roared Bill, madly. " Thy life or mine !" 

" So be it," returned Hubert, who, now that he had been 
thoroughly provoked, was in no mood to cry a truce or plead 
for compromise. 

The gamekeeper was evidently completely overpowered 
by this time ; his two antagonists had proved too much for 
him. There he lay, insensible and bleeding, utterly beyond 
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all chance of affording Hubert any help, and the two men 
who had nearly beaten the life out of him were debating 
whether they should first throw him down the pit, or run 
to the assistance of their leader. 

Meanwhile Hubert and Bill Graham had closed again, 
the latter having in the few seconds breathing space got 
his pocket knife into his hand. Hubert this time succeeded 
in felling his giant opponent to the earth before he could 
bring his weapon into operation, and just as he was about 
to make good his temporary advantage, Seacombe and 
Dexter came behind him and pinioned him. The game- 
keeper had been hurled down the pit, and it seemed 
extremely probable that Hubert would in a few minutes 
share the same fate. 

When Bill Graham rose to his feet again, and saw 
Hubert struggling with his two companions, he cried, ** Leave 
him to me. I can do for the -^ — !" and rushing with 
aU his might upon him, stabbed him three times with his 
knife, and as he fell gave him a tremendous blow in the 
face with his fist. 

Poor Hubert was now helpless enough in all conscience. 
The poachers had effectually silenced their opponents, and, 
to all appearance, had committed a diabolical murder. 
Terror seized the minds of Dexter and Seacombe as they 
looked upon the inanimate form of the heir of the Traffbrds. 

" By t'mass, BiU ! " said Dexter, affrightedly, " it's 
the young squire." 

"Ay, that it is," added Seacombe, with a terrified 
look at Bill. 

** 1 knew it wor ;" gruffly rejoined Bill ; " an' I've killed 
him. He's done harm enough to me aforetime, but I think 
he'll not hev' t'chonce agean, damn him I" 
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" Whear's t'dog ?" asked Phil, suddenly looking towards 
the spot where Tixer and the gamekeeper's animal had 
just before been doing battle. 

This query made Bill run to the place, and there to his 
intense grief— for he loved this poor faithful brute as he had 
not the power of loving any human creature — ^he saw 
Tixer lying dead upon the ground. And it was for this 
fate that he had been at the trouble to save him from dying 
in the adjoining pit. Bill was sincerely touched by the 
unfortunate end of his clever animal, and cursed over him in 
a most pathetic manner. 

" But Where's t'other dog ?" asked Seacombe. 

" Goan for help, thah may bet," said Dexter. " We'se 
hev to cut for it nah." 

"Then come on, lads," cried Bill, "we've done a hard 
neet's wark, an' it's time to be flittin'." 

" Are we to leave that body thear ?" demanded Seacombe, 
pointing to Hubert. 

" Onnywhear, nobbut let's get away fro' this place," 
murmured Dexter afl&ightedly. " They may be on us iwery 
minute." 

" Then come on," Bill said, decidedly, " let him rot 
whear he is." 

The three poachers then stealthily crept down through 
the wood, with their nets and their dead dog. All thoughts 
of trapping game had left their minds now ; there was but 
one thing to be done, and that was to fly, to get clear away 
from this place of blood ; and, above all, to be faithful to 
each other, and keep the secret of their misdeeds securely 
sealed within their own breasts, whatever danger might 
threaten or whatever suspicion might fall upon them, 
individually or collectively. 
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They exchanged not a word nntil they had leaped the 
last fence and stood upon the lonely country lane which led 
up to the moor. 

" Let us pairt here," said Bill, in a subdued tone. " Let 
us all go home, an' not be seen together agean for a week or 
two. Don't get freeten'd an' leave yer homes, or else it'll 
be all up wi' t'lot on us. Let's stick to t'owd quarters 
like men, whatiwer. happens, an' if we're fun aht, wah, we'se 
hev to mak' t'best on't." 

"It's a bad job, I'm thinkin' " said Dexter, shaking his 
head mournfully. 

" I wish we'd gi'en wersens up at first," Seacombe added, 
*' we should ha' got off wi' fourteen days or a fine ; but if 
they drop on us for this wark it'U be a case o' swingin' 
at Tork, an' nowt no less." 

" Shut up, ye cowards !" Bill returned, wrathfully. 
**It's t'best neet's wark I've done for a long while. Get 
home wi' ye, an' keep quiet, an' it'll all blaw ower. Here 
Phil, tak' some o' these nets wi' thee ; an' thee tak' t'other. 
Bob." 

Dexter and Seacombe obeyed silently, and with a gruff 
"good night" they parted from their leader, leaving him to 
make his way to Moor Side Cottage, with his dead dog in 
his arms, as best he could, while they went their different 
ways to adjoining hamlets. 

The appearance of the gamekeeper's dog at the Trafford 
Park Lodge caused mighty consternation in the mind of the 
old woman who lived there. She had been in bed, poor soul, 
for a considerable time when the dog came whining and 
scratching at the door, and she was not over willing to 
get up and see what was the matter. But the animal 
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was SO persistent in its efforts to wake her up that she 
was reluctantly compelled to yield to its solicitations and 
w^addle to the door. By the light of her candle she at once 
saw that the animal was the one owned by the principal 
gamekeeper, and she saw also that the dog had been en- 
gaged in some desperate fray. Her mind was at once 
filled with ideas of murderoos attacks and robberies, and 
she began to tremble in her slippers and to think of her 
own safety. She was a lonely old woman, and there was 
no certainty that she wonld be spared if there were any 
murderous villains prowling about in the neighbourhood, as 
seemed very evident from the miserable state of the saga- 
cious animal which had roused her up. Self-preservation 
was her first thought, little as her aged life might be 
worth, so she unfortunately refused to respond to the piteous 
means of the dog, and kept it locked up in her cottage as a 
protector for herself, insteaid of going out with it and raising 
an alarm. In vain did it look towards the door, and scratch 
and whine ; the old woman had made up her mind to keep 
it with her until morning, and the dog was powerless to 
do anything farther on behalf of its beloved master. 

When the morning dawned there was not a cloud or 
speck of mist in the atmosphere. The sun looked as 
cheerful as it was possible for a November sun to look 
under the most favourable circumstances, and a holy 
stillness reigned over the park, the wood, the mansion 
the lodge, and even over the rude Moor Side Cottage 
where Bill Ghraham wa^ sleeping off the excitement of the 
previous night. 

Mr. Trafford, however, rose from his bed while the 
factory hands down in the valley were hurrying to their 
daily toil, and before the entire staff of servants had begun 
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their morning duties at the hall. There was nothing 
uncommon in this early rising of the Squire, for he 
frequently gave orders to his groom before going to bed 
at night that he would want his favourite horse saddling 
by six o'clock in the morning. Equestrianism was the 
pastime (or exercise) in which Mr. Trafford most delighted, 
and he frequently scampered a dozen miles across the 
country before breakfast. As a hunter he was famous in 
the West Riding, which, however, was getting too thickly 
overrun with industrial hives to make the sport so strictly 
rural as to accord with his ideas of what hunting ought 
to be. 

Well, on this November morning — ^the morning after 
Hubert's visit to the hall and subsequent encounter with 
poachers in the wood — Mr. Trafford got up between five 
and six o'clock, and, as he had said nothing of his intention 
the night before, the servants were unprepared for Lis 
appearance downstairs. The groom (after being rated for 
a lazy scoundrel, of no more use than a lad ten years old), 
hurried to the stable, saddled "Maggie," and gave bis 
master "a leg up." 

The Squire turned his horse's head in the direction of 
Aireville, and took briskly down the carriage drive, 
intending to pass out at the lodge gate, run over by 
Aireville G-len and round by the Moor Side home again, 
timeing himself to arrive at the hall just in time to make 
the family breakfast uncomfortable. 

Mr. Trafford came to the lodge gate just as the old 
woman undid the lock and opened the door. The moment 
the door was opened the dog rushed out, jumped up at the 
Squire with a melancholy wail, and ran round and round 
the horse's legs. 
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" What's to do with that infernal dog?" asked Mr. 
Trafford of the old woman snappishly. 

The trembling lodge-keeper then told how the dog had 
come to the door in the night, and what pitifnl noises 
it had made. 

**Why it's *Pharoah,' the gamekeeper's dog, woman," 
flbonted Mr. Trafford. "Why didn't yon let ns know 
abont this np at the hall ? There's something wrong." 

Mr. Trafford was then abont to gallop off to the 
gamekeeper's cottage, but the dog kept np its whining, 
and seemed to want to lead him back throngh the wood. 
Obeying the animal, the Sqnire followed it np the road 
and into the wood, and in a few minntes he fonnd him- 
self beside the old pit, at the top of which the dog sat 
down and moaned in the most heartrending manner. 

It at once occnrred to Mr. Trafford that there had 
been some deadly scniffle at this place, the broken branches 
and scattered leaves all tending to this conclnsion. Look- 
ing down the pit he thonght he conld see* something like 
a man's form lying at the bottom, and he did not for a 
moment donbt that the gamekeeper had been killed by 
poachers and thrown down. He immediately tnmed with 
the intention of galloping np to the hall and bringing a 
nnmber of men and ropes and ladders down, when he 
stnmbled across the ontstretched body of the son from 
whom he had parted on snch bad terms on the previons 
night. 

Words conld not convey any idea of the feelings which 
took possession of the father's heart as he gazed in horror- 
stricken attitnde at the seemingly lifeless form of his son 
and heir. He was not the man to give ntterance to wild 
exclamations indicative of grief or contrition. His nature 
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was essentially active and practical, albeit' in a Iiigli- 
handed way. Whatever lie might charge himself with 
afterwards he was not the man to make stage soliloquies 
while the body of Hnbert lay there before him; bnt, for 
all that, he was at the moment racked by a greater con-> 
flict of emotions than perhaps he had ever felt before. 

His first act was to examine the body to see if any life 
remained in- it. This he found it difficult to ascertain. 
There was blood upon the face and garments of the 
stalwart, handsome boy, and first appearances clearly 
favoured the idea that actual murder had been perpe- 
trated. The Squire bent down over Hubert's face, but 
could not tell whether he breathed or not; he then felt 
his pulse, but there seemed to be no responsive beating. 
Then he lifted him up in his arms, and as be did so he 
thought he heard a slight groan. He now laid the 
senseless form gently down amongst the dead leaves, and, 
taking off his coat and throwing it over the body, he 
jumped upon his horse and galloped off to tiie Hall for 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A LOWER DEEP. 

The importance of an event depends in a great measure 
upon the social status of those who are concerned in it. 
A savage encounter between Patsy McMurdher and Johnny 
Plinn in Blayzup Court, even though knives are used and 
life is almost destroyed, excites but a passing thought in 
the mind of the Great Pubhc, while, if Lieutenant Fitz- 
doodle, in a moment of aristocratic fury, lets his riding 
whip descend upon the shoulders of yoimg Montmorency 
ViUiers, frOm whom he has received an insult which the 
races of McMurdher and Flinn could not by any possibiliiy 
be made to comprehend, the Public instantly evinces the 
deepest interest in the affair, and the newspapers take it 
up and ihagnify it at every point, describing, reporting, 
exaggerating and commenting with that astonishing facility 
which constitutes the chief glory of the English press. The 
sufiPocation of half a dozen colliers in a pit is an insignificant 
occurrence in comparison with the dislocation of Lord Tom- 
noddy's collar bone by a fall in a hunting field. No event 
can thoroughly arouse the interest or sympathy of the 
public except it concerns a person of social distinction or 
has the advantage of mystery, horror, or numbers to 
recommend it. It would not be difficult, perhaps, to com- 
pile a table of equations on some such basis. For instance, 
we might say, proceeding on an ascending scale: — The 
death of an Irish labourer=a slight bilious attack suffered 
by Lord Dumbiedikes ; a scaffold accident, three men 
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killed=the spraining of a Mayor's ankle ; a coUiery acci- 

■ 

dent, twenty-five lives lost=the death of a countess; a 
mysterious murder=tlie decease of an ordinary M.P. ; a 
terrible shipwreck, hundreds of lives lost=the death of one 
statesman, a renowned literary man, or a success^ 
merchant; a disastrous war=one Tichbome trial; an 
earthquake, a plague, an awful shipwreck, and a city 
destroyed by fire, combined=the decease of one king or 
queen. It is doubtful whether the theory that one man 
is as good as another is not more difficult of acceptance 
amongst a civilised than a barbaric community. "Eond 
hearts" tooaj be "more than coronets" and "simple fSsdth*' 
of ever so much greater value than "Norman blood" in 
the eyes of a Poet Laureate, but the sentiment is not one 
that is really endorsed by the hearts of the people. Noble, 
good-hearted John Tomkins, the weaver, may to his wife 
and mother appear the most deserving of souls, but he is 
of far less consequence to the public than Lord Viking, 
who beats his wife and lives for no greater purpose than 
to gratify his sensual appetites. As Pope puts it, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest ; 

but when the assessment of greatness proceeds on such 
principles that the cardinal virtues are scarcely taken into 
account, and social position ranks as the first attribute of 
superiority, we may be excused if we listen with a dubious 
ear to the boastings of nineteenth century civilisation. 

When it was noised abroad, therefore, that Hubert 
Trafford, the heir of a country Squire, whose descent could 
be traced from times of medisBval darkness, whose estate 
had been dignified by the name of a "seat" for long 
generations, whose remotest kinsmen, ancient or contempo- 
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rary, had never been known to soil their hands with the 
"oncleanness of trade, hai been nearly mnrdered, the whole 
district was in the greatest commotion. The same morning 
that Mr. Trafford discovered his son^ the report spread 
wildly about that Hubert had been not only murdered but 
cut up into mincemeat, and it took two days to clear the 
atmosphere of this horrible rumour before the truth could 
be fairly accepted, for, when once a person has possessed 
himself of the decided news of some crime or disaster (so 
long as it does not personally afiPect him) he is loth to 
relinquish it for any report of a milder nature. In time» 
however, the doctors and the servants contrived to make 
the public believe that although Hubert had been aZl but 
murdered, he was, nevertheless, likely to recover. The 
doctors represented the case as hopeless at first, but after 
examining, consulting together, and Latinizing every portion 
of the patient's body that was wounded, they expressed a 
joint opinion that if certain Latinized directions were 
followed certain other Latinized results would ensue; 
meaning that if Hubert were properly nursed nature would 
repair the damage herself. The servants were veiy 
im.portant personages at this critical period. Their 
appearance outside the park was eagerly looked for by the 
curious' villagers, and every scrap of information that they 
vouchsafed was not only freely circulated throughout the 
district, but handsomely paid for in glasses of beer at the 
ale-house, or in invitatigns to partake of homely teas. 

At the Hall the aspect of affairs was much changed by 
the event which had occurred. Mrs. Trafford had been 
stricken almost powerless on the morning when Hubert 
had beon carried into the house in a senseless condition, 
and for a day or two needed as much care and attention 

15 
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as her son. Cicely wept bitterly enongh, and was solicitons 
enougli for Hubert's recovery, yet she could not wholly 
divest herself of the feeling that the house of Trafford had 
added another page of romance to its history by the event 
which had nearly left her brotherless. Mr. Pogwort was 
kept in ignorance of the misfortune which had befallen his 
favourite, until the continued absence from their daily 
indoor haunts of Mrs. Trafford and Cicely made him so 
suspicious that something was wrong that at last the truth 
had to be told to him. Then the old man could not be 
appeased until he had been carried up into the room where 
Hubert was lying, and had seen with his own eyes that he 
was not really dead; and even then, although the best 
medical skill which the district commanded had been called 
in, he insisted on another physician — a man of eminence 
from a distance — being sent for, which was accordingly 
done. Upon Mr. Trafford the occurrence had operated 
strangely. It could not be said to have driven out of his 
heart all the hatred that he had felt towards his son, and 
yet it had softened him somewhat and made him feel how 
unnatural a thing it was that they should be at enmity. 
He could not, do as he would, avoid thinking of what his 
position would have been had Hubert been killed, and, even 
though Hubert was a thorn in his side at present, he could 
not contemplate his removal by death but with a shudder. 
Nevertheless, his bearing towards the other inmates of the 
house was such as to give no idea that his heart had 
relented towards Hubert in any way. When questioned by 
his wife or daughter, or (what was still more annoying) 
by Mr. Fogwort, as to his son's condition, he gave such 
snappish, ill-tempered replies as would not unnaturally lead 
to the supposition that he really was vexed that Hubert 
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was slowly recovering. The fact was, however, that he 
felt himself placed in a dilemma, and knew not how to 
escape &om it. If he still kept to his late policy towards 
Hubert he would be under the necessity of turning him 
out of doors as soon as he became convalescent; while to 
request him to assume his old place in the household would 
be to acknowledge himself in the wrong. 

The same day that Mr. Trafford had discovered Hubert 
lying in the wood, the police had been summoned to the 
HaU, and a reward of £60 was offered to any person who 
would give "such information as would lead to the con- 
viction of the perpetrators of the deed." The country 
was scoured in every direction, and little shreds of evidence 
(which afterwards turned out to be false) were picked up 
here and there, and the intensest excitement was kept up. 
On the third day, however, Hubert had recovered himself 
so far as to be able to inform his watchers that Bill 
Graham was the chief culprit, and steps were immediately 
taken to secure his arrest. In the meantime the poacher 
had decamped, as also had his two companions, and there 
was plenty of work for the hounds of the law to do ere 
justice could be called in to award punishment upon the 
men who had wrought such dreadful mischief. 

But there was deeper sorrow at the gamekeeper's 
cottage than at the Hall, for the faithful defender of the 
Squire's preserves had been killed outright. He was 
already dead when taken out of the pit, and, although 
Hubert was recovering, there was still the crime of murder 
to be answered for. Everything that was in mortal power 
had been done to console the afflicted wife and children at 
the gamekeeper*s cottage, and much sympathy was expressed 
in the neighbourhood. But the gamekeeper's death did not 
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proToke more solicitude than did tke illness of Hubert 
Trafford, the public evincing great anxiety on behalf of 
the young squire. 

While the' police were engaged in their search after 
Bill Graham and his confederates, their operations being 
■personally directed an,d watched by Mr. Trafford, the 
people of Woolborough and Aireville bestirred themselves 
in the matter and formed themselves into parties of 
investigation, urged on partly by a wish to win the offered 
reward and partly by a sincere desire to bring the murderers 
to justice. 

When Lizzie Rayner heard the news of what had 
befallen Hubert she suffered mora real sorrow than she 
had known all her life before. No wife, sister, or mother 
could have felt greatei* agony than she did during the day 
or two when Hubert seemed to hover between life and 
death, and yet she had to bear up through it all as if she 
had been no more affected by the occurrence than the 
people amongst whom she passed her daily life. If he 
died she could not see him. To attempt to do so would 
bring the deepest disgrace down upon her, both in the 
eyes of the Trafford family and in the eyes of persons of 
her own class. All she could do was to hide her feelings, 
and weep and pray for her poor wounded knight in secret. 

Mrs. Bayner wept copiously enough and as publicly as 
possible, her brief acquaintance with Hubert being made 
the most of amongst her neighbours. She became quite 
a centre of attraction while the excitement lasted, and 
recounted no end of stories of Hubert's goodness and of 
the special favour with which he had always regarded 
herself. With every ejaculation of pity she mingled 
touching remembrances of how he had looked the last time 
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she saw him ; how there was a sadness abont his maimer 
which made her think that something was going to happen^ 
and how he had assnred her that if there was a woman in 
all Woolborongh for whom he had a deep respect that 
woman was Mrs. Dorothy Bayner. And, in a matter of 
this kind, a poor woman who could purchase a little 
importance so cheaply might be excused from heightening 
it by a slight inventive colouring. 

But few people in "Woolborongh were more concerned 
about the murderous poaching a£&ay and its results than 
Mr. Tom Ayrton, who was in terror lest Bill Graham 
should be captured. He feared that when thoroughly 
brought to bay Bill would not only confess his own par- 
ticular Grimes and misdeeds, but likewise reveal circum- 
stances tending to show his (Tom Ayrton's) villainy. 

Let ns peep in upon him as he sits in his counting- 
house on the morning of the day on which the body of 
the murdered gamekeeper was consigned to its last resting 
place in Aireville churchyard. The machinery was in full 
motion, and the workpeople were flittine to and &o amonsst 
«xe l^ms and spinZ in a much lore Hvely n>ann^ 
than a few months before, when their hours and wages 
were less. The mill was now running ^'j^zll time;" not^ 
perhaps, because trade was prosperous with Tom Ayrfcon, 
but there were many things which necessitated his putting 
on the afpjpecur<mce of prosperity. Two or three managers 
of departments and a confidential clerk might have an 
inkling of the true state of affiEurs ; but, as far as possible, 
Tom kept his own secrets. His style of doing business 
was much different to what his father's had been. Stephen. 
Ayrton was a great favourite with his workpeople; he was 
thoroughly candid and honest with them, and bore himself 
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towards them as if their interests were closely interwoven 
witii his own. Bnt his son had nothing bnt hauteur and 
peevishness for the "hands." He seemed to think that 
any expenditure of civility upon the workmen would have 
been contamination to him; it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the regrets of the workpeople for the loss of their old 
master and their expressions of hatred for Mr. Tom were 
loud and frequent. 

Look at him as he sits by the side of the huge ledgers 
which he has been studying so intently since his father's 
death, trying to make them show far other results than are 
actually revealed. He looks less the man of pleasure than 
he did, and yet he has not the appearance of a man whose 
soul is wrapped up in business. His cheeks are careworn, 
his eyes are strangely restless, and his manner altogether 
bespeaks a man who is hovering between the despair ef 
giving up all eflfort and the despair of going on regardless 
of consequences. 

In the next room to where he sits a clerk or two are 
busily employed, and in another office there is located a 
mysterious person called the "taker-in," whose duties 
consist in surveying the "pieces" as they are brought in 
by the weaver, and who has the power of dismissing a 
"hand" if the work inspected is unsatisfactory. 

While Tom sits by his ledgers he is frequently inter- 
rupted by managers, clerks, overlookers, weavers, or spinners 
who feel called upon to place their wants, grievances, or 
complaints before him. A catalogue of half an hour's 
interruptions this afternoon may serve to show how totally 
unfitted Tom is for his position, and how impossible it 
would be for a man like him to improve a business which 
was already tottering when he succeeded to it. 
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Tom has jnst been poring over some accounts which 
are little calculated to inspire him with confidence in the 
future, for they represent payments which he will in a 
few days be called upon to make, and there is nothing on 
the jper contra side that will anything like balance them. 

A knock comes to the door. 

" Come in !" cries Tom, and the ledger is shut with 
a bang, and the master manufacturer turns round with a 
scowl to the woman who enters. "Well, what do you 
want?" 

"I nobbut want to tell ye, maister," said the woman, 
"at I'm goin' to leave, an' as I've been fifteen year i' 
this mill " 

"What are you going to leave for?" Tom interrupted. 

"Becos there's no comfort i' working i' t'place now." 
"And why?" 

" Becos there's too much bad warps, bad weft, bad 
management, and bad will i' t'place now for onybody 'at 
hez worked under your father to stop long. Tour new 
managers are noan like t'owd uns i' onny way; they're 
aUus spyin' an' grumblin' an' grahlin'; if there isn't a 
fault they'll finnd one. I ought to knaw hah to weyve 
a piece by this time, but nivver sin' yond new owerlewker 
an' yond new takker-in cam' hev I been able to dew owt 
to suit 'em, an' so I'm balm to leave an' try to finnd a 
more comfortable shop. Take that, Mr. Tom Ayrton. 
Te're noan one o' your father's sort, or you'd noan see 
such carryin's on." 

" And so you're leaving, you say ?" said Tom, who 
was irritated beyond measure at the tone of the weaver's 
speech, which seemed to imply gross mismanagement on 
his part. 
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"I ham!" said the woman, in emphatic ignorance of 
the nse of the letter h, 

"I'm very glad," returned Tom, sarcastically; "it's 
such incapables as yon that min a tradesman. Be off." 

" An' it's such bad men as yon 'at ruins both yoursen 
an' iwerybody 'at's owt to do wi' ye !" 

He rushed towards her with the intention of forcibly 
ejecting her, but the woman, took care to vanish before he 
could carry his intention into effect. 

During the next few minutes he was left to reflect 
upon what the woman had said. Her words clearly 
showed that there was a strong feeling of discontent 
existing in the mill on the part of the older hands. 
When Tom took the management of the factory upon 
himself, his first idea was to get rid of all persons holding 
managerial positions who were in receipt of good wages, 
and to employ in their stead men at lower salaries upon 
whom he could rely for keeping a watchful eye upon the 
workpeople. He pursned this course of false economy 
throughout the works, and, although he effected a saving 
of a great many pounds per week in wages, he lost much 
more in other ways. He bought cheaper warps and 
cheaper wefb, imagining that by doing so he would reap 
larger profits ; but it was not long before the merchants 
who had been accustomed to deal with his father discovered 
that Tom was trying to palm off inferior goods upon 
them, and the consequence was that Mr. Tom Ayrton 
became a far less welcome presence in the market than 
his father had been. For a few weeks back Tom had 
been realising the evil of his business policy, and had 
been meditating alterations, but he was undecided how to 
set about them. His new managers he stiU believed in, 
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foecanse of the saving of wa^es, but lie felt tliat he must 
do something to retrieve his position in the market. What 
would have suited him best would have been to sell the 
factory and business altogether, and lead the life of a 
gentleman, but he had discovered that he was insolvent, 
which made him regard the matter in another light 
entirely. A prosperous year or two might change all this, 
and it was better even to hold on to insolvency, keeping 
up appearances, than to yield up all that he had to 
hungry creditors. 

While these thoughts were passing in Tom Ayrton's 
mind, there came another knock at the door, and in bounced 
a burly Yorkshire merchant, soma ceremome, 

"Well, Mr. Tom," said the merchant, tapping the 
manufacturer on the shoulder, "them pieces 'at I bought 
on ye is hauf on 'em damaged, an' t'other hauf short, so 
I'm bahn to send 'em back." 

"Nonsense," said Tom, "I'll not believe it." 

"Well, believe it or no, they're comin' back," returned 
the merchant, " I saw 'em agate a puttin' 'em on 
t' waggon when I set off." 

"But I shall not receive them," Tom cried, excitedly. 

"Then I s'll send ye a bit o' law," rejoined the 
merchant, "that's all," and he strode out of the office. 

This matter troubled him far more than the words of 
the weaver who had just before been criticising his 
business arrangements. He rang the office bell, and 
directed Mr. Wreckley, the manager, to be sent to him. 

" Simpson has just been," cried Tom, white with rage, 
as soon as his manager confronted him, ''and says that 
every one of his pieces is damaged and short. I want to 
know how this is, Wreckley." 
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"Well, sir," replied Wreckley, with much meekness, 
" I'm sure I gave directions for the warps not to be more 
than half a yard short — and that's nothing — ^and I can't 
make out at all how they can be damaged." 

Tom rang the bell again, and summoned the taker-in. 

" There are a lot of pieces returned damaged, Jowler," 
said Tom, fiercely; "do you know anything about them? 
It*s your business to look after these things, and if you 
don't know, you're not the man for your place, that's all 
about it." 

"I've turned a good many weavers away this week 
for bad work," Jowler said, **and it seems to me that we 
shan't have an old weaver left many weeks longer. They 
all declare they can't work with these last warps, they're 
such a bad lot." 

"Well, just see that these things are altered," said 
Tom, as a parting warning to them both, "somebody is 
very negligent." 

Both Wreckley and Jowler protested, but he motioned 
them out of the office, and once more betook himself to 
his own thoughts. 

They were wearisome days, these, to Tom Ayrton. He 
writhed under these business embarrassments, and sought 
relief amongst boon companions who, if not quite so aristo- 
cratic as his University "chums" of former days, could 
stni help him to drown his cares in a very pronounced 
fashion. It seemed to his selfish mind that every avenue 
of escape was shut to him. If he desired to lead a 
virtuous and honourable life he would first have to cross 
the dark barrier of bankruptcy, and he would have to face 
the world like a beggar; if he wished to retrieve his 
shattered fortunes by marrying some lady possessed of 
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wealtli he could not do so, because his life was haunted 
by the shadow of a former matrimonial misadventure. A 
more pitiful object than this man of education falling^ into 
irretrievable wreck for want of moral stamina could not 
be imagined. 

Later on in the afbemoon, when the long rows of 
factory windows were blazing with light, when shadows 
were flitting over the gaunt, smoke-dappled building, when 
the noise of the looms and spindles seemed louder, and 
the smoke &om the giant chimney looked blacker and 
denser than by daylight, Mr. Tom Ayrton was still sitting 
in his counting-house, but not alone. There was the 
irrepressible, crawling, greasy-lookiug Sleary closeted with 
him. 

It appeared as if the connection with such a man, once 
set up, was never to be shaken off. We have seen how 
Tom Ayrton, in a moment of virtuous resolve, had tried to 
free himself from the slimy clutches of this member of the 
genus reptUia, and how, as soon as he had discovered himself 
to be in a strait, he had flown to him for aid. Sleary 
had not, however, been much in request since his negotia- 
tions with "the woman," and he only came now to confer 
with the young manufacturer upon the flight of Bill 
Graham. 

" Suppose he should be taken and should ^ split ' upon 
us ?" said Tom, with a searching look at his companion. 

" We'd even try to get over that, as the Irishman said 
to the river, when pursued by a rattlesnake," returned 
Sleary, with the air of a man who was equal to any 
emergency. "But at present, you see, the black giant has 
not been captured; and even if they succeed in getting 
hold of him he may be too honourable " 
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"Milder, Sleary, milder," suggested Tom. 

" Well, too obstinate, we'll say, to divulge matters which 
are, as we lawyers say, irrelevant to the issue." 

"We can only wait and see how the affietir goes on," 
Tom observed, "but there's no question that the villain 
deserves to be scragged. It's a great pity young Trafford 
didn't *do' for him." 

"Amen!" sighed Sleary, with an unctuous smile. 

The remainder of their conversation was equally interest- 
ing, instructive and enlivening, so it need not be repeated 
here. 

Soon after Sleary had gone the factory engine stopped; 
there was a sudden hush, succeeded by a noisy clatter of 
feet and babbling of tongues, and ere long the last of the 
"hands" had passed out qf the gates, and there was only 
Wreckley left behind to look after the locks and fastenings, 
and see that all was safe. When Wreckley had cpmpleted 
his survey of the premises he looked in at the counting- 
house door and intimated that he had given his usual look 
round, and had satisfied himself as to the safety of the 
premises. 

It was not often that Tom remained so late as this, but 
to-night he appeared to cling to the old mill as if he had 
suddenly discovered he could love it, and saw at last some 
means of making it the lever by which he was to be 
lifted into a happier life. 

Let us see how he occupied himself in these after- 
business hours. 

The bhnds were drawn down, the gas blazed luminously, 
and there was a bright fire burning in the grate. The first 
thing Tom did after Wreckley had gone away was to put 
all the books away, lock the door, open a bottle of winey 
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light a cigar, and pnll an arm-cliair round to the fire. He 
€X>nld not haye been more cosy, and, bachelor as he was, his 
position that night might be regarded as a very comfortable 
one. True, he might have been merrier had he had a 
companion or two carousing with him, but Tom for once 
liad companion enough in his own thoughts. What those 
thoughts were an on-looker, had there been one, would not 
have easily decided. They certainly were not much occupied 
"with speculations upon the probable fate of BiU Graham, 
even though his mind had been thoroughly roused on that 
subject during the afternoon by Sleary. No; he seemed 
to have possessed himself of some striking and original idea, 
the yery newness of which had a strong charm for him. Is 
there anything about his movements or surroundings while 
he is thus closeted with himself that can give any clue to 
his thoughts ? On the table, upon which a just- opened 
bottle of champagne is beaming with its myriads of 
"beaded bubbles," there also repose a glass and a news- 
paper. The latter has evidently been the object of Mr. 
Tom Ayrton's particular attention, and there appears to be 
a paragraph in it which he desires to re-peruse in quietness. 
Having tossed off a couple of glasses of the effervesc- 
ing juice of the grape, Tom looks round as if he were 
afiraid of somebody seeing what he was about to do, and 
then stealthily takes the paper into his hand and reads. 
Ah! and he reads with some interest too. Can it be the 
account of some newly-discovered American El Dorado, 
where gold grows as plentiful as potatoes, and silver is too 
cheap to be noticed ; or is it a description of some newly- 
discovered fibre which a manufacturer only need take in 
hand to make himself a miUionaire P Perhaps it is some- 
thing romantic, or something comic, which is nearly the 
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same thing. A breacli of promise ease might famish a 
young bachelor with rare enjoyment, and so might an 
acconnt of the pranks of a band of yonng aristocrats in 
the London streets in the " wee sma' hours ayont the twal." 

But Tom Ayrton was not reading any of these things. 
He was simply reading the newspaper report of a fire ; not 
a fire at which there had been any unusual display of 
bravery, or where there had been any marvellous escapes. 
It had been a simple, downright, straightforward sort of 
a " conflagration," and had occurred in Lancashire. A 
factory — larger than Tom Ayrton's — ^had been burnt to the 
ground. All efforts to save either machinery, books or 
papers had been fruitless; there was nothing lefb but a 
heap of charred and blackened ruins. The damage (and 
this was the point which our young manufacturer seemed 
particularly to note) was estimated at £150,000, and it was 
entirely covered by insurance in a number of offices. 

It was curious that Tom Ayrton should spend so mnch 
time in reading a common newspaper paragraph like that; 
but, curious or not, he did not cease from its perusal until 
half the bottle of wine had disappeared. And then, he 
placed the paper gently on his desk, and, taking a bunch 
of keys from his pocket, opened a drawer and took out a 
packet of papers. These papers turned out to be policies 
of insurance. He examined them one by one, and jotted 
down on a slip of paper the following memoranda: — 

Moon Fire Office £10,000 

Loyal „ 8,000 

Methuselah „ 5,000 

Jovial „ 5,000 

£28,000 
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Having done this, he replaced the papers, and added the 
following note to the foregoing : — 

Increase Methuselah ... £5,000 
Fresh on Stock .10,000 



£43,000 
When Mr. Tom Ayrton had completed these brief 
calculations, he began to whistle a lively air, and then he 
drank the remainder of the bottle, lit a second cigar, and> 
just in the faintest way, started humming the tune he had 
previously been whistHng. 

As he crossed that night from the counting-house to 
the yard gates, he looked a long time at the great dark 
factory of which he was the lord, and appeared to be 
meditating some alteration in its architectural features. He 
met at the gates the watchman, who greeted him with a 
servile " Good night, sir," and Tom tripped off to the Blue 
Dog Billiard Booms, and spent the rest of the night and 
^ good portion of the morning in hilarious enjoyment. 

Not many days afterwards, a couple of hungry-looking 
insurance agents might have been seen paying occasional 
visits to Mr. Tom Ayrton's counting-house, and ere two 
months had elapsed, the entire book-keeping department of 
the business had been removed from the detached building 
previously devoted to it into an office fitted up in the 
factory itself, Mr. Ayrton deeming that this woold be a 
more convenient arrangement (in some way or other) than 
the old one. It may be safely asserted, however, that this 
removal of the counting-house would not have met with the 
approval of the deceased Mr. Stephen Ayrton. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LOVE SURPfilSBD. 

Hubert Trafford was not long before he got out of the 
olntches of the doctors, and was able to move about the old 
Hall in a state of convalescence. As he got better he saw 
less and less of his father, and assumed that his departure 
would be a relief to the parental mind. He spent many 
enjoyable hours, though, in the society of his mother, of 
Cicely, and of his grandfather, and they probably expected he 
would stay on and fall into his old place in the family circle. 

One day Hubert was sitting in the upper room wherein 
he had passed so much of his time in the later days of 
his illness, and his father came to him for the ostensible 
purpose of consulting with him upon the operations of the 
police in searching after the poacher-murderers. After Mr. 
Trafford had detailed the latest news on the subject (which 
was not very encouraging" for no one had yet been cap- 
tured, nor had any direct clue been discovered), he turned 
as if to leave the room, but before he had rea<;hed the 
threshold a sudden thought seemed to occur to him, and 
he said, "Since this unfortunate business has kept you 
here so long, perhaps you will consider it best to 
remain on." 

Hubert was doubtful whether this was to be taken in 
the light of a command or as a request, so he looked round 
and said, " Do you think so ?" 

" Nay, what do you think yourself ?" asked Mr. Trafford, 
who was not over pleased at being thus pinned. 
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"Well, father," returned Hubert, softly, "I think it will 
be best for me to go." 

"Then, sir," cried Mr, Trafford, lashing himself into a 
T^ge, " you'd better do so ; the sooner the better." 

" But hear my reason," pleaded Hubert. 

" Reason ! " shouted the infuriated squire, scornfully, 
^*it's a commodity that hasn't descended to you,** 

" I'll go to morrow, then," said Hubert quietly, " I am 
^jrateful for the kindness you've shown me." 

** It's a lie ! " roared Mr. Trafford, and he strode out of 
the room foaming like a madman. 

This is always the way with ill-tempered people. 
Whatever good resolves they may make, whatever kind- 
nesses they may intend, are liable to be frustrated by the 
•ungovernable passion which sways them. 

Hubert would fain have told his father that his thoughts 
for many weeks back had taken him away to the busy life 
of Woolborough, to the haunts of trade, to the din and 
rattle of machinery, and that he was possessed of a burning 
desire to be a worker, to join the pioneers of commerce, and 
to win soniething more than the heritage of a landed estate 
and a pedigree. But it was not to be. His father's outburst 
of temper had made it impossible now that he should unfold 
to him hifi desires and plans for the future. 

The next day, Hubert, completely restored to: health, 
went forth once again from his ancestral home. Mr. Trafford 
the same morning set out for a day's ride, so that Hubert was 
fiaved the embarrassment of any leave-taking of him. He 
got over the parting scene with the other members of the 
family with great difficulty, and Mr. Fogwort went so far 
as to say that Hugh (meaning Mr. Trafford) "ought to be 
nahamed of himself." 

16 
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And SO Hnbert Trafford fonnd his way back to Wool- 
borongh again, and this time he was possessed of a deter- 
mined purpose in going there. Before, he had only gone 
thither to escape from something, now he went firmly 
resolved to gain something. His longing to embark in the 
commercial pnrsnits which had made Woolborongh famons, 
instead of leaving him, had steadily grown npon him 
dnring the weary days he had spent in the sick room at 
Trafford Park, and his mind was now, perhaps, more 
earnestly employed in ■ specnlating npon his future (as 
rendered roseate by this new idea) than it had ever been 
either in the days when at college he dreamed of nobler 
things, or afterwards, when he was in danger of settling 
down as a simple country gentleman. 

Hubert's return was unknown in Dobby Row until two 
days after he had been reinstated in his old lodgings, and 
he had actually begun to cast about for some tangible foot- 
hold in the commercial world. The way in which the know- 
ledge of his return reached the Bayner household was 
somewhat strange. Of course he had intended showing 
himself to Lizzie, and just sunning himself beside her for 
an hour or so at the first opportunity, but it was the evening 
of the second day afber his arrival ere he met her, and then 
only by accident. To understand how this was brought 
about, it is necessary that we should see what was passing 
at the cottage in Dobby Row that evening. 

It was the last night of the year. Christmas, with all 
its festivities and munmieries, its true charity and its false 
sentiment, had come and gone, and now the old, battered, 
eventful, never-to-be-forgotten year was gasping its last 
breath. Mrs. Rayner, however, was more concerned in 
keeping out of her house the perambulating gangs of 
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boys who went about "sweeping the old year out," and 
kept coming to her door with a buzz and a hum, like 
so many human bees, than in thinking about the dying 
year and all the trouble and anxiety it had yielded her. 

Lizzie was deeply intent upon a new stuff gown which 
she was making, but still more deeply intent upon a letter 
which she had in her pocket. This letter was one she had 
received from Hubert about , a week before, announcing 
his recovery, and saying that he had thought much about 
her in his illness, and that m soon as he could possibly do 
so he would come to Woolborough to see her amd her 
mother. Now Lizzie had no objection to Hubert's coming 
to see her mother, but she could not help confessing to 
herself that she would have valued the letter more had 
her mother's name not been mentioned in the same sen- 
tence and to the same effect as her own. Such is the 
unbounded selfishness of love. But the letter had been a 
great comfort to her, and, strong as she felt in her mind 
as to her power of restraining her love within those bounds 
beyond which she had promised herself it should not go^ 
yet she yearned, with all the impetuous ardour of an under- 
stood and untrammelled lover, to look upon her champion 
once more. There were many other matters which by 
rights should have been occupying her mind at this 
moment; matters which, xmder other circumstances, would 
have taken thorough hold upon her thoughts. 

Dorothy had neither been washing nor baking nor 
cleaning that day, so she too occupied herself with the 
needle, and, much to Lizzie's annoyance, would keep up a 
running soliloquy. 

" 'Od drat 'em," she would say, stopping in her work 
and listening, "there's another lot o' them lads oomin'. 
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Whera'fl. that long brash? Til let 'em see t'way to sweep 
t'owd year aht if they come agean. Whisht ! They've goaa 
daan t'passage to plague t'owd comber a bit. Lizzie !" 

"Yes, mother." 

" There's nowt no more been heeard o* that Bill Graham 
yet, hez ther?" 

"Not that I've heard of-" 

" I wonder hah Hubert's getting on, poor lad. I should 
think he'll be comin' ovver to see us sooin. Bud I say, 
Kicky's noan com' back agean to say hah hi^ mother is. 
Shoo must be war." 

" Oh yes, mother, I fear she must," said Lizzie, as if 
in sudden self-reproach; "I'll just run on an' see how 
she is." 

At that moment Kicky appeared at the door with his 
cheeks dirty with tears, and his eyes red and swollen. 
The poor little fellow was unable to speak for crying. 

" Come here, Kicky, my pet," said Mrs. Rayner, taking 
the lad in her arms and affectionately wiping his face with 
her white apron; "what's the matter?" 

" Mammy ! Mammy ! mans says hoo goin' up thear," 
cried the poor lad, pointing heavenward, " an' I not want 
her to go. Poor Mammy ! Poor Mammy ! Don't let her 
go! don't! don't!" 

"Hush Kicky, my boy," said Lizzie, hurriedly laying 
her new gown aside and throwing a shawl over her head, 
"I'll go and see her." 

"An' I'll come an' all," Mrs. Rayner added, "when 
I've gotten Kicky to sleep." 

"Won't sleep," said Kicky, imploringly, "mans saying 
prayers like dis ;" and the little fellow put his two hands 
together in the attitude of prayer, and wept again pitifully. 
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While Lizzie was on her way to the home of Kicky, 
there was a distressing scene being enacted there. Kicky 's 
mother had gone to the factory until her whole vitality 
had been worn ont, and she now lay on the bed of death. 
Poverty and want had wrought their worst upon her, and 
not all the riches in the world would have saved her now. 
It was too late. Her husband was a woolcomber, and 
could only obtain a day's work now and then, so that, 
like hundreds of other mothers in Woolborough, she had 
been compelled to labour from early mom to late at night 
in the mill, in order to eke out the means of subsistence 
for her little family. We have seen how she disposed 
of Kicky during the time she was employed at the factory ; 
but for many weeks back she had been confined to bed, 
and unable either to look after Kicky herself or to procure 
money to pay for his nursinp^. But Mrs. Rayner, much 
as she railed against the childish pranks of Kicky, had a 
real affection for the lad, and took and nursed him with 
even greater care than before, without the thought of ever 
being recompensed pecuniarily. As soon as it became 
known that Kicky's mother was dangerously ill, the cottage 
where she lived became the rendezvous for district visitors, 
curates, local preachers and Lady Bountifuls. 

Even now, as she is fast dying, her bed is surrounded 
by strange faces, all more or less intent upon administering 
comfort to the poor, wan creature, whose sunken eyes 
wander dazedly from one to another, but chiefly rest on her 
pale, emaciated fellow- suiferer of a husband, who stands 
helplessly wringing his hands at the foot of the bed, hardly 
knowing what to do with so many strangers about him. 

There is a quiet-spoken, soft- eyed maiden lady there, 
who has come with gifts of wine and delicacies and 
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money, but maJdng her presence felt mostly by her gentle 
tenderness and her Christian words. There is Trimmer 
there, the "professional" soother of deathbeds and paid 
mouther of holy sentiments, but his ostentatiousness is 
subdued by the sweet sincerity of the maiden lady. There 
is Sleaxy there also, in his capacity of amateur religious 
disciple. His ways are more sleek than those of Trimmer, 
and he actually succeeds in persuading the people who 
stand about the room with bated breath and tearful eyes 
that he is a wonderfully devout soul. Neither the dying 
woman nor her husband had ever attended a place of 
worship, although they had had tracts showered on theno. 
week by week, and had been repeatedly coaxed and 
threatened to an alarming extent by members of the 
Woolborough religious world; but poverty had deprived 
them of the solace of religion, as well as many other 
things which add to the comfort of this world, for, alas, 
they had never been able, since the first few months of 
their wedded life, to have what are called " Sunday 
clothes." "Tush, tush!" says Mr. Bearwell, who has a 
wardrobe full of broadcloth suits, "what have clothes to 
do with the matter ? It is the soul that is called upon 
to worship, not the clothes." True, O upright Bearwell, 
but it is hard nevertheless (nay, it is impossible) for a 
badly-dressed worshipper to show his head in the con- 
venticles where religion is regarded as secondary to clothes. 
But, as is always the case amongst the poor, no sooner 
has death given the signal to a benighted household, than 
the sects vie with each other in carrying their religions 
thither for the poverty-stricken wretch to die by, and, in 
spite of much hollowness of the Trimmer and Sleary 
type, there is considerable devotion and pure Christian 
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sympathy evoked, if only the Christian brethren can 
AToid wrangling oyer the spiritual control of the chamber 
of death. 

In the present case, however, the pious maiden lady 
ruled supreme, and Trimmer and Sleary were compelled in 
the end to go away, promising to return with further 
*' solace'* before long. The husband breathed more freely 
when they had left the room, and he ventured to his wife's 
side and took her hand in his, silently but eloquently. 
How the two souls clung together in this parting hour, 
l^allowing the love of the past while standing on the brink 
of the Great Future. While husband and wife thus looked 
their last farewell in each other's faces, the woman suddenly 
.grew worse and fell back upon the pillow as if already dead. 
The husband uttered a wild, piteous cry, and called for 
help. The maiden lady at once despatched a girl for a 
minister, while she herself fell upon her knees and prayed 
with all the earnestness of her devout soul. The girl rushed 
back in a few minutes to say that no minister was to be 
found, but that Hubert Traiford, who lodged next door to 
one of the ministers, had promised to come and render 
what assistance he could. In emergencies like this it was 
oustomary for the poor to call in any gentleman of position 
that could be prevailed upon to come, and Hubert 
iu;cordingly had acceded to the girl's entreaiy. 

As Hubert entered the sick room the dying woman 
was calling for Kicky to be brought to her. Hubert at 
once saw the position of affairs, and like the true man that 
he was, tried with all his strength of heart to console the 
last moments of the dying factory worker. One so com- 
passionate as Hubert could not fail to be eloquent on an 
occasion of such mournfulness as this. He had never been 
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Bchooled to offer np prayer before others, but, for all tbat^ 
his appeals were as powerful, as sincere and as comforting 
as those of the most practised interceder. 

He was kneeling by the bedside, pouring forth his 
earnest words of prayer just as Lizzie Rayner entered th& 
room. She uttered a suppressed cry of joy as she saw 
and heard her gallant knight thus solemnly engaged, and 
the minute afterwards her heart overflowed and she burst 
into tears. All the love of her being welled up towards 
'him at that moment, and she felt just then that there 
could be no greater happiness for her than to tell him how 
deeply she loved him. 

But Lizzie was not the girl to stand by without making 
'some effort to be useful, so she was soon assisting the 
maiden lady in her tender offices, while reverently listening 
to the solemn words of Hubert. 

A few minutes more, however, and all was over; the 
poor weaver had finished her account with the world which 
had used her so roughly, and around her dead form stood a 
group of sincere mourners. When Hubert saw Lizzie there, 
he walked to her side and grasped her hand with a fervour 
which bespoke a feeling of deep attachment. Mrs. Rayner 
arrived just in time to see her neighbour breathe her last, 
to whisper a few comforting words to the sorrow-stricken 
husband, and to take charge of Kicky in his first real 
trouble. 

The house was soon given over to the tender mercies 
of neighbours like Mrs. Rayner, who could lay their sorrow 
aside to perform those sad offices which custom demanded 
should be done for the dead. Hubert spoke a manly word 
or two to the bereaved husband, and then handed to the 
maiden lady a couple of pieces of gold for the benefit of the 
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famOy. Having done this, lie offered to see Lizzie home, 
and they went out together, Lizzie promising to retnm to 
reKeve her mother as soon as Kicky conld be got to sleep. 

These two yonng people, coming away from the presence 
of death, bronght together again nnder snch solemn circnm- 
stances, conld not help tnming one towards the other with 
greater sympathy than wonld have been the case had their 
meeting been more formal. As it was, each had been sur- 
prised to see the other so serionsly employed ; each had 
been earnestly longing to see the other for many weeks ; and 
each had been stirred into a sudden fervour of love. Before 
death — the great leveller — they had not felt the difference 
of social station which at other times seemed to interpose 
such an insuperable barrier between them. Those few 
moments of prayer by the bed side of the dying woman 
had seemed to clear Hubert's mind of all ideas of ine- 
quality, and just as he had attained this pure and high- 
Bouled view of things he had looked up and seen Lizzie 
standing there like an angel ready to walk into his 'new 
heaven. The effect upon him was marvellous. He fully 
determined, as he accompanied Lizzie to her home that last 
night of the old year, to reveal to her how ardently he loved 
her, and to begin the new year with fresh purposes in life 
altogether. He would this time entirely turn his back upon 
the associations of the past, which had rarely brought him 
anything but sorrow and despondency, and would create a 
future for himself, in which love and labour should be the 
centre. Lizzie's heart beat excitedly as she felt herself 
once more in the company of him who to her was the 
greatest, best and truest man in the world, and, wrought 
upon by the self-same feelings which had exerted such 
power over Hubert, she longed to lay her head upon his 
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breast, and in one brief sentence breatbe her heart's 
confession to him; after which chaos and oblivion might 
come; she cared not. There was not one thought for poor 
Gilbert Thornton, who was dreaming of her in exile day 
and night, and working with a will and a yigonr solely 
prompted by the wish to earn a position for Lizzie as his 
wife. What wonld have become of his dreaming and his 
never-ceasing labour had he been able to hear what passed 
between Hubert and Lizzie that night? Many hours of 
trouble and many heartburnings would have been spared, 
and this history might have had an earlier ending. That 
is all. 

The conversation between Hubert and Lizzie for the 
first few minutes had reference to the death which they 
had witnessed and the consequences that would result from 
it. Both were deeply and sincerely concerned and expressed 
much anxiety to befriend the afflicted family. When ,they 
arrived at Lizzie's home Kicky was not long in crying 
himself to sleep, and after he had been put to bed there 
was nothing to hinder the avowal of Hubert's passion. 

Lizzie had promised to return to her mother and was 
apparently preparing to do so when Hubert, his eyes 
beaming with emotion, took Lizzie's willing hand tenderly 
within his own, and looking earnestly into her beautiful 
face, said, "Lizzie, you have conquered me this night." 

"Conquered you?" she said, while a vague sense of 
rapture stole through her frame and seemed to pass into 
her large eyes as she looked up at him. 

"Conquered me," he added, with quiet depth of utter- 
ance. "I have loved you with an ever-growing love since 
the first night I saw you, and to-night my heart has forced 
me to tell you so." 
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Lizzie now held down her head to hide the tears of joy 
which dimmed her eyes. 

"And having said this, Lizzie," Hubert went on, in 
the same quiet, impressive tone, as he pressed her bowed 
head gently to his breast, " You will tell me, will you not, 
whether you love me in return ? " 

Thus appealed to by her world-god, her pure knight, 
her stainless champion ; her ears thus feasted with the 
sound of the grandest, sweetest, and most eloquent words 
they had ever listened to, — words of deeper music than all 
the daintiest sounds that ever charmed the heart of ancient 
goddess, woodland nymph, or glancing fairy — what could 
she do but be true to her q^ heart at such a moment? 
Heaven had suddenly opened to her; could she refuse to 
enter? He had told her he loved her, and, by doing so, 
had made her the acknowledged possessor of the dearest 
prize which the world could grant; how, then, could she 
do otherwise than lift her great, lustrous, tear-pearled eyes 
up to his and answer, with her whole soul beaming in her 
face, " I (£o love you, Hubert, I doT* 

This said, her head again drooped upon her lover's 
breast, and a few brief moments of silent ecstacy ensued. 
But frivolity is ever treading on the heels of seriousness, 
giddiness ever breaking in upon peacefulness ; and so it 
happened in this case. The " old year sweepers " were 
getting a long way on with their labours; there was not 
much more left of the decrepid old year to be swept 
away; so it was not a matter for much wonder (rationally 
considered, and not from a lover's point of view) that one 
of the boyish gangs should just then come humming to 
the door, which, being unfastened, yielded to their pressure 
and in they entered, with masks on their faces and brooms 
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' and shovels in their hands, and commenced sweeping and 
cleaning, all the time keeping up their incessant humming. 
Luckily, Lizzie's brother Leonard returned from the theatre 
at this moment, and he attacked the " sweepers " with the 
poker, which seemed the only effective way of treating 
them. 

When the "sweepers" had gone, Leonard turned to 
Hubert and made one of those obsequious bows with which 
stage villagers are accustomed to greet stage grand seigneura 
to the accompaniment of joyous music. Hubert acknow- 
ledged the greeting, and at the same time acknowledged 
to himself that he saw before him a probable brother* 
in-law; nor could he help his mind reverting just for an 
instant to his absent but none the less probable mother-in- 
law; but a glance at Lizzie dissipated all such thoughts, 
and he felt satisfied that he had taken a step which would 
yield him happiness. 

After a short conversation between the " general utility " 
and the young squire, on matters of no particular interest, 
but nevertheless necessary to be discussed for the ends of 
civility, Leonard made two announcements which caused one 
of the lovers surprise and the other immeasurable pain. 

"They're on t'scent o' Bill Graham at last, I suppose," 
said Leonard, for announcement number one. 

" Indeed !" cried Hubert. " Who's told you ? Tell us 
all about it." 

"I nobbut heeard 'em sayin' as I com' on" returned 
Leonard, "at they'd gotten -on freight scent, an* I saw 
some fellows settin' out for Aireville Glen mysen ; they say 
a lad's seen Bill hidden among t'rocks." 

"I must go to the police ofl&ce and get to know all 
about this news for myself," said Hubert. 
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''Oh, an' I say Liz," Leonard said, leaping suddenly . 
to announcement No. 2, "I saw Orace as I went to 
t'theatre to neet an' shoo said they'd just gotten a letter 
fro' Gilbert. 

What a blow was this to Lizzie ! She saw in an instant 
what a mine she had laid that night for Gilbert's destruc- 
tion, and her face became suffused with blushes. Hubert 
did not fail to notice her confusion at the mention of 
<^ilbert's name, but he was in no way distressed; she had 
already said sufficient to convince him that she did not 
really love Gilbert, and what could be more conclusive 
evidence of her love for himself than what had passed 
between them that night. 

Hubert now left the house, and soon afterwards Lizzie 
fastened back to relieve her mother. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CHASE. 

When Hubert Trafford reached the WoolboroTigh police 
office he found the chief-constable, Mr. Stilthom, just on 
the point of setting out for Aireville Glen, to direct the 
movements of the staff of men he had already despatched 
in search of Bill Graham, who, as Leonard Rayner had 
informed Hubert, had been seen hidden amongst the rocks 
in that lonely region. The men had gone on foot, as 
underlings were expected to go, and Mr. Stilthom was 
going on horseback, as was befitting for superiors. He 
was timing his departure so that the arrival of himself 
and his men at a certain rendezvous near the wood which 
bordered Aireville Glen would be simultaneous. 

"I fear the statement as to Bill having been seen is 
a mere flying rumour, Mr. Stilthorn," said Hubert, with a 
doubtful shake of his head. 

"You may fear even as much as that, sir," answered 
Mr. Stilthom, with an air of authoritative wisdom, "but, 
from information already in my possession, I am bound 
to say I do not join in your fear.** 

" The wretch would never linger near home all this 
time," said Hubert. " How could he exist without 
detection?** 

"Well, from information I have received,*' rejoined 
the chief constable, "I happen to know — ^but there, 
Mr. Trafford, what's the use of talking like this; I 
must away, sir; I must away.** 
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"Well, seeing that I am perhaps more concerned in 
this affair than anybody else, you will perhaps not 
object to my accompanying yon," said Hubert. 

"Only too delighted to be honoured with your com- 
pany and assistance," replied Mr. Stilthom, "and, from 
information I have had commxmicated to me, I should 
imagine your local knowledge will be of some use to 
me in carrying out my plan of operations." 

"Very good," said Hubert, "I'll have a horse here in 
five minutes and I will set out with " you," and with 
that he ran off and engaged a suitable animal at the 
nearest inn, and in little more than the time named was 
ready equipped for the business. 

Very few words were exchanged between the two 
horsemen as they cantered along the road towards Aire- 
ville Glen. Mr. Stilthom was too full of "information 
he had received" to be talkative, and Hubert was too 
much occupied with his own thoughts to desire to draw 
from the chief constable any portion of that "informa- 
tion/' Hubert did not think so much of avenging any 
wrong of his own by bringing Bill Graham to punish- 
ment^ as he thought of having justice meted out for the 
murder of the poor, innocent gamekeeper; and, as he 
allowed himself to think about the dastardly crime, his 
thirst for revenge upon the villainous poacher grew 
furious. He felt as if he would almost like to become 
the murderer's executioner, so hotly did the revengeful 
blood course through his veins as he dwelt upon the 
horrible encounter he and the gamekeeper had had with 
the poachers in Trafford Park. Mingled with these fierce 
emotions there was the feeling that that night had already 
been made memorable to him by a solemn confession of 
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love between him and a poor factory girl; between him, 
the heir to an aristocratic name and a large family estate, 
and a working lass who had been intimate with the 
keenest poverty from her birth, and whose father was 
now exiled from his country for the supposed offence of 
taking up arms against its laws. He could not help, as 
he rode on through the darkness, reflecting upon the 
strange way in which the events of a life follow upon 
the heels of one another; an hour ago love had held him 
in its silken net, and he was breathing fond vows of 
constancy and affection to one whom his inmost heart 
ranked as a goddess; now he was firmly held in the iron 
bonds of revenge, his soul all aflame with hate. 

The night was pitch dark and pitilessly cold, — not 
the healthy bracing cold which comes with frost, but the 
damp, raw, penetrating chilliness which ushers in a series 
of rainy, slushy days. It was a cold that seemed to 
defy all attempts to ward it off, it penetrated through 
every particle of clothing that was used aa a fortification 
against its onslaught ; and every little waft of air that 
blew appeared charged with rheumatic pains and myste- 
rious twinges. It was not what Horatib termed "a 
nipping and an eager air," it was an air that seemed to 
be constantly enveloping its victims in wet blankets. It 
was not a very suitable night for hunting anything, 
much less for hunting human game, but "need must 
when " — the policeman — " drives ; " so, although once or 
twice "Mx, Stilthom felt very much inclined to say that 
''from unimpeachable information he had received" he 
knew the weather to be remarkably uncomfortable, and 
although Hubert felt weighed down and oppressed with 
the humidity of the atmosphere, they both resolutely 
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aToided resorting to that harbour of refuge for lost 
thoughts and wrecked feelings — ^the weather — ^much as the 
weather made itself manifest to them. In this they 
certainly displayed a dogged English conrage which 
served them extremely weU. 

The two horsemen passed Aireville chnrch jnst as its 
clock gave ont the honr of eleven to the sleeping village 
that nestled in the valley below. A few minutes more 
and they arrived at the entrance to Black Tarn Wood. 
Here Mr. Stilthom observed that **from information pri- 
vately conveyed to him" he thought it would be best to 
dismount, and they dismounted accordingly. 

"iNTow, Mr. Traflford," said the mysterious chief con- 
stable, as they stood in the road holding their horses by 
the bridles, " from what I know of this place — privately, 
of c6urse — I think it will be the proper thing for us to 
leave our horses at that little wayside inn, where, if my 
private arrangements are to be relied upon, we shall find 
my men. Yes, see, there's a light flickering in the window, 
and I dare say the men are just now sitting enjoying 
their glasses as unconcernedly as if they were nothing 
more important to the world than weary travellers." 

Mr. Stilthom's private belief was in every respect 
verified when they turned in at the Black Tarn Hotel, and 
handed their animals over to the care of an ostler who 
seemed to be just on the point of going into hybernation 
for the winter, so sluggish were his movements. 

The force which Mr. Stilthom had sent down upon 
these solitudes consisted of five men, and as policemen 
were at that time a new institution of authority, these 
five men deported themselves as if they felt that the 
whole legislative burden of the country rested upon their 

17 
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shoalders. They were all deeply impressed -with an oveiv 
whelming regard for the private and mysterions sources 
of knowledge over which their superior officer always 
seemed to have the command, and, in their little way, they 
manfully endeavoured to be worthy of their occupation, by 
professing to be also weighed down with criminal secrets 
and mysteries, though, of course, there was an immense 
difference between themselves and their master. They 
were all attired in plain clothes, but the landlady recognised 
them as ^'peelers," and tried hard to fathom their plans. 

"YeVe gotten a bit of a whift o' Bill Graham, I'll be 
bound," said the landlady, as she took pay for the five 
glasses of beer which she had brought in just before the 
arrival of the two horsemen. 

"We might have, that's sartin," said pioliceman No. 1, 
"but might's a queer customer. "We might be comin' 
after somebody rayther nearer nor Bill Graham. There's 
such a place as the Black Tarn Hotel, for instance." 

" Ay," replied the hostess, as she tossed out of the room 
to answer the summons of Mr. Stilthom and Mr. Hubert 
Trafford, "an' there's sich a thing as a fooil, as weel." 

" Eh, maister Hubert ! " cried the landlady, as she 
caught sight of young Trafford, " it does one's eeseet 
good to see ye ower i' this quarter agean. Ye're goin' 
up to see Mr. Trafford, I'll be bond, now ; an' a varry 
proper thing too, for I alius told ahr Levi 'at if ever 
ther wor a young gentleman 'at would do the thing 
that wor reight Mr. Hubert Trafford wor that thear young 
gentleman." 

" I feel flattered by your good opinion, Mrs. Fardrop," 
returned Hubert, with a smile, "but it is not to my 
father's that I am bound to-night." 
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" Well, it ifi rather late, sir, certainly," said Mrs. Fardrop, 
'who imagined that Hubert was intending to remain as her 
^nest for the night, "but I thought it not unlikely, seein' 
"•at ye gentlefolks keep sich late hahrs, regular like." 

Mr. Stilthom could not bear to be ignored any longer. 
"Mrs. Eardrop had addressed herself entirely to Hubert, never 
:seeming to observe that such an important personage as 
:» chief constable was anywhere in the vicinity. So the 
.man of authority put himself between Hubert and the 
landlady, and addressing the latter, said, "Look here, my 
^good woman " 

" Good woman ! " interrupted Mrs. Eardrop, eyeing the 
xjonstable with disdain. " Who are you callin' good woman ? 
I'll let you know, Mr. Stilthom, that I'm as gooid " 

" Tut, tut, tutj" broke in Mr. Stilthom, " we've more 
important business on hand than useless parleying here. 
XouVe some, of my men here, I suppose. Where are 
ihey?" and he walked forward to the tap room, where his 
five emissaries sat before their five glasses. Five forefingers 
w^ere immediately raised to five foreheads, and the chief 
-constable felt that he was once more honoured and respected. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hubert Trafibrd had given the landlady 
jBuch an idea of their mission as was sufficient to pacify 
that rotund, full-blown piece of femininity ; so, merely 
•observing, in conclusion, that Mr. Stilthom had no business 
io depreciate her so much as to speak of her as ''a good 
woman," she went and ordered the beforementioned sleepy 
•ostler to put the two horses in the way of procuring that 
good entertainment which her signboard told the world 
fihe gave both to man and beast. 

"P.O. 14," said Mr. Stilthorn, when he and Hubert 
were alone with the men, and the door was closed, " are 
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you sure you can lead us to this cave where, according' 
to information privately receiyed, we have good reason to- 
suppose we can capture our man P " 

"Why, sir," returned P.O. 14, who had originally been 
a cloth weaver, and had lived at Aireville, ^'seein' as T 
were brought up i' this here neighbourhood, I think I 

ought to know where " 

"Now P.O. 14," exclaimed the chief constable, who had* 
not been a constant attendant at the magistrates' court 
for nothing, "we don't want to know what you otight to- 
know, but what you do know." 

" Of course, sir," said the discomfited P.O., " that was 
what I was coming to." 

"Yes, P.O. 14," Mr. Stilthom said, pompously, "but 
a man in the force has no business to be always 'coming- 
to ' and ' going to ; ' he must get at the point at once." 

" Well, I'm ready," was all that P.O. 14 could say ia 
retaliation, for he had a wife and family depending upon 
his keeping his situation, and a consideration of that kind 
has a wonderful effect upon a man's power of speaking- 
out the thoughts that are within him. 

In the end, however, the five glasses of ale were drained 
off down five capacious throats, Mr. Stilthom and Mr. 
Trafford tossed off two hot brandies, and the seven men 
went out into the night to enter upon their chase. Mucb 
to the chief constable's consternation, there was quite a 
crowd of villagers waiting to see the man-hunters leave* 
the inn; many of them, indeed, showed evident signs, in 
the rongh-and-tumble manner in which 'they had put on 
some of their garments, that they had been already either 
in bed or on the point of going to bed when the news of 
the hunting party had been brought to them. It i» 
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.astonisbing at what a famous speed news of this kind 
travels. Proverbiallj it is ill news that travels fastest, bnt 
news of the supposed discovery of a criminal will move 
-even at a still qnicker pace, and that is news which 
•certainly has some claim to be regarded as good news. 
Leonard Bayner had heard of the business as he left the 
iheatre at Woolborough, and of course many others would 
Jhear of it in the same way. So the news had spread 
imperceptibly to Aireville, and Mr. Stilthom, who had been 
3XL along priding himself upon having the affair completely 
'Under his personal control, found a score of men — some 
£rom Woolborough, some from Aireville— waiting to take 
part in the chase after the poacher-murderer. 

'* Hey, what's this ? " exclaimed the chief constable, 
.gazing in magisterial bewilderment at the small 'army of 
weavers, masons, and spinners which confronted him, most 
of them with sticks or bludgeons in their hands. 

" We're goin' to help you," shouted a rather self- 
-assertive weaver. 

" Three cheers for Mr. Hubert ! " bawled out another, 
.and the three cheers were vociferously given, it being a 
necessary element of all British popular demonstrations, 
whatever may be their nature, that three cheers should be 
^ven for something or somebody. 

" And fine help you are likely to give, if you go on in 
*that stupid fashion," said Mr. Stilthorn, — adding in an 
xmdertone to Hubert, '* no offence to you, though, sir ; but 
l)usiness is business, and cheering is cheering." 

At this point Hubert took upon himself to say a word 
ix> the men. He thanked them for their kindness to himself, 
.and begged them in anything they did to preserve the 
utmost order and stillness, reminding them that mice were 
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not canght by mewing cats. Of course, he said, in a^ 
matter of this kind they mnst yield themselves to the- 
snperior knowledge and tact of the chief constable (chief* 
constable bows), who was acting npon information (" trust- 
worthy and strictly private," the constable adds) received 
an honr or so ago, and if they did as he ordered them 
they might depend npon it that the man whom they were- 
all so anxions to catch, and whom they had all striven so- 
hard to capture already, would be in their hands before 
long — that was, if the information received by the chief 
constable ("through a thoroughly confidential channel,"' 
adds Mr. Stilthom) was really to be relied upon. It would- 
be best for them to disperse themselves in twos and 
threes so as to block up, as far as possible, every outlet 
from the glen. He thought that that would be about the 
suggestion that Mr. Stilthom would be inclined to make 
to them. (The chief constable assented and looked ready" 
to explode with secret information.) 

Mr. Stilthom accepted the position chalked out for 
him by Hubert with as much pompousness as if he himselT 
had suggested it, and the party at ouce plunged into Black 
Tarn Wood, treading with tiger-like softness and speaking- 
to each other in tremulous whispers. Every branch that 
creaked seemed to have some special terror in its sound,, 
and every hare that darted across their path set their hearti^ 
pit-a-patting almost as much as if it had been the sound 
of a trigger rising at their approach. Mr. Stilthom bullied 
his five men in hissing whispers as they jogged on at his- 
side ; but the other members of the party clung more to 
Hubert, whom they appeared to regard as really the leader 
of the chase. When they emerged from the wood and 
stood upon the rocky plateau of Aireville Glen, with the 
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dusky moorland rising np behind it, the chief constable 
motioned everybody to hold his breath and listen. The 
response from the glen was a silence infinitely more 
profound than their own. 

"P.O. 14," whispered Mr. Stilthom, "lead the way to 
the cave; and yon lads with the tanthoms, mind and keep 
them dark. And now separate yourselves; don't leave any 
single edge of the glen unguarded. Mr. Hubert here, 
P.C. 14, and myself will proceed softly towards the place 
where, from secret and reliable information received this 
evening, I have good reason to> believe we shall find our 
man. — Sh — sh — sh I " 

Hubert told the men off to different parts of the glen, 
and, although some of them did not appear over valiant 
when the time came for them to make themselves useful, 
they were nevertheless numerous enough to render the risk 
not very formidable, so they obeyed Hubert with as good 
a grace as possible. They were all bitterly incensed against 
the man they sought to capture. As a poacher simply he 
would perhaps have had their sympathy, but as a murderer 
they hated him and felt bound to pursue him to the 
utmost. 

When the chief constable, Hubert, and P.O. 14^ were 
left to themselves, the former seemed more anxious than 
ever that silence should be preserved, . and if either of the 
other two ofiered to speak he lifted his hand in protest 
and frowned terribly. It was not an easy matter to proceed 
noiselessly over the rocky ground of the glen, and when 
they had arrived within a hundred yards of the cave 
where Graham was supposed to be concealed, it occurred 
to Hubert that it was no use proceeding any further in 
the manner they were adopting. A man in momentary fear 
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of being discovered would have his ears ready for the 
slightest sound, and could not fail to hear the noise 
of their footsteps now that they were so near, more 
especially as, be cautious as they would, they could not 
avoid an occasional stumble. 

"We shall have to make a rush for it now or we 
shall certainly lose him," he whispered to Stilthorn, who, 
feeling the truth of the observation, pulled a revolver from 
his pocket and said " So let it be then." 

The chief constable and P.O. 14 also carried lanthorns, 
which they now undarkened, and on they rushed for the 
cave. But before P.O. 14 had landed them at the spot 
they heard a hurried tramp of footsteps down the hill 
side, and they knew that the man whom they sought was 
tearing dowti the hill, over the rocks, and through the 
intervening beds of bracken and heather with a desperation 
that would need all their efforts to keep up with. 

" Stop, you villain, or we'll shoot you ! " shouted the 
chief constable. 

Not a word of reply came back to them, but still the 
hurrying footsteps could be heard dashing down towards 
the stream at the bottom of the glen. Mr. Stilthorn 
sounded his whistle as a signal, and immediately lighted 
lanthorns were to be seen flitting about on the hill sides, 
and excited voices could be heard on every hand. 

'* He's making towards the beck ! " shouted Hubert 
at the top of his voice, and then the lanthorns seemed 
almost to gather in a circle round the deep gully through 
which the beck ran. Presently the chief constable tried 
the experiment of firing one of his barrels into the air, 
and then there was heard a plash in the water, and they 
imagined that their game had plunged into the stream in 
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despair. But it was not so; the next minnte the voice of 
3iIL Graham shonted from the opposite bank, "Gome on, 
•every one on ye; I've a ballet or two left before Tm 
ta'en." 

Bat they soon foond that this was an idle boast ; he ran 
np the opposite steep, as if he meant to make for the 
open moor. A score of pnrsners, however, had been 
Attracted towards him by the sound of his voice, and 
he was soon lying at the foot of a tree gasping for 
breath, and staring wildly at the array of faces which the 
lanthoms showed to him. He had neither gun nor pistol 
with him. His eyes and cheeks were snnken, his once 
stalwart figure seemed to have almost shrunk away, and 
he lay there a helpless, writhing, hunger-stricken wretch, 
.as completely at their mercy as the poor gamekeeper had 
been at the mercy of Bill Mid his comrades. 

Mr. Stilthom donned the handcuffs upon the prisoner 
with a smile of triumph on behalf of the secret information, 
and the murderer was dragged off to Aireville, and taken 
from thence in a cab to the Woolborough police cells. 
Hubert would fain have talked with his old enemy, and 
read him a lesson upon his life of crime, but the chief 
constable firmly objected to a word being said unless it 
were taken down. The men who joined in the pursuit 
were treated to aJe and bread and cheese at the Black 
Tarn Hotel on their arrival there on their journey back 
to Woolborough, and then, with three more cheers for 
"Mr. Hubert," and other three for the chief constable, 
and three groans for the prisoner, the pariy was disbanded. 

It is needless to dwell upon the course of the law as 
regards Bill Graham's appearance before the Woolborough 
magistrates. The prisoner had all the villainy and none 
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of the reputed honour of great criminals abont him. H» 
pleaded that he and his companions had merely been 
engaged in an ordinary poaching afiray, and that the fatal 
consequences were accidental and not intentional ; he also 
told who had been his comrades, although from their 
decamping soon after the event it was already well known 
who they were. The result of the magisterial inquiry 
was that Bill was committed to York Assizes to take bis- 
trial for the murder of Mr. Hugh Trafford's gamekeeper. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BEGINNINa ANEW. 

Hubert Trafford, having once thoronghlj made np his 
mind to enter the world of trade, set to work to master 
the details of mannfactnring life with an earnestness that 
would have surprised Mr. Tom Ayrton. He had little- 
difficulty in finding a trustworthy, practical man of business 
to receive him as partner, for he could command a sum 
of money of his own sufficient to considerably improve 
the capital and operations of any ordinary firm. Most 
manufacturers at that day were ready to add to their 
capital in such a way, and when Mr. Ambrose Stanclifie 
signed the deed which constituted Mr. Hubert Trafibrd a 
partner vdth him, and introduced a few* thousand pounds 
of additional capital, he really believed that he was doing 
a good day's work. This event took place shortly after 
the committal of Bill Graham, and though it caused much 
astonishment amongst the Woolborough manufacturing 
world generally, the young squire was accepted with 
extreme favour from the first. The people could warmly 
appreciate the act which had brought Hubert to their own 
level, and merchants and spinners were glad to do business- 
with the new man, who had stepped down from his 
aristocratic exclusiveness to be one of them. And, in truths 
Hubert prospered to such an extent, and loved the active 
life upon which he had entered so much, that he soon 
began to look back upon his former career as altogether 
a mistake. How he pitied his father, living at Traffi)rd 
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Park in his lofty seclusion, knowing nothing of the great 
-world without, and disbelieving that there was anything 
worthy or good to be found there ! How he longed to 
Jbe able to nmke his father feel the nobleness of that labour 
which he persistently disdained; to make him understand 
what true-heartedness, affection and resignation were to be 
found amongst the poor factory workers. By his own 
workpeople Hubert was almost worshipped. His gentleness, 
his thoughtfulness, and his kindness were far more effectual 
in getting them to do their work well, than all the 
.austerity and bad temper of the majority of employers. 
Slave-driving was still much in fashion amongst the ruling 
men in the large factories, and his treatment was so 
opposite that it really inspired his workpeople with affection 
for him. They had always looked upon him as the 
champion of their order ever since he took the part of 
the Chartists on the day when the attack was made upon 
the court-house, and the part he had taken in assisting the 
Ohartist prisoners was always remembered by them with 
gratitude. They were glad that he had separated himself 
from his father, whom they could not help regarding as 
their inveterate enemy and (as far as was in his power) 
oppressor. The affair of the night encounter with the 
poachers in Trafford Park had also served to increase their 
sympathy with Hubert, and they had hailed his final 
departure from the home of his ancestors with deep 
satisfaction. Now, however, he was to all intents and 
purposes one of themselves ; he had thrown in his lot with 
the working people, and they honoured and loved him for 
having done so. In a very short time after he had entered 
business, Hubert Trafford was the most popular n:ian in 
Woolborough. 
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And all this time he was honestly striving to shut oat 
all those feelings of pride and superiority whicli had 
previonsly been instilled into him by the circumstances or 
bis birth and education, and trying with all his strength 
to believe that in Lizzie Bayner he had found a girl in 
every way worthy of the great love that he bore her. Of 
course, he knew full well that even the partner with whom 
he was engaged in trade, a man who had risen from the 
ranks and made himself moderately rich, would regard the 
union of a factory employer and a factory girl, — much 
more the union of a gentleman of birth and position with^ 
such a girl, — as a foolish infatuation from which no good 
could possibly spring. But Hubert had already cast aside^ 
the prejudices which had previously kept him aloof from 
that great world of commerce which he now found to be 
full of enchantment and delight, and he would also cast 
aside the prejudice which made the factory girl a meaner- 
being than her employer. He had already set the county 
funilies an example of stepping with advantage on to a 
lower round of the social ladder; he would now set the^ 
employer the farther example of jplacing himself on an 
equality with his workpeople. There were evil-minded; 
persons who would sneer at the idea of young TrafiTord 
wooing so lowly a maiden as Lizzie, but no one could say 
that she was other than a respectable, honest, hard-working 
lass, against whom there had never been breathed a whisper- 
of suspicion. 

Lizzie was far more embarrassed after she had been 
surprised into 'the avowal of her love than she had been- 
before. She hardly dared to meet Hubert's gaze at all 
when he came, as he frequently did now, to the house in 
Dobby Bow. Her mother, however, had always plenty to 
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vsay to Him — ^indeed it must be confessed that generallj 
she had a great deal more to say than he particularly 
relished ; but as Dorothy had seen *' which way the wiikl 
blew," she probably deemed it was the proper course to 
adopt to be talkative and agreeable. 

One night, shortly after the new firm of Stanoliffe, 
Trafibrd & Co. had been ^established, Hubert was sitting 
with Lizzie and her mother, talking over his prospects, 
when he took occasion to refer to Lizzie's father and 
'Gilbert Thornton, who were still living in exile out in 
America. ^ 

" I've been thinking to-day," said Hubert, " that our 
two exiles might now return home with safety." 

"Our two what?" asked Dorothy. 

" Our two friends, Silas and Gilbert," he added. 
^' Chartism has seen its day now, and there is no fear, 
I think, of their being the victims of a political prosecution 
at this time, if they come back." 

Hubert failed to observe the blush which rose to 
Lizzie's cheek as the thought of Gilbert's return, and 
the explanations and scenes which it would entail, were 
presented to her thus suddenly. 

" Eh, maister Hubert ! " said Dorot&y, as the tears 
started to her eyes, "it ud be a grand day's work 'at 
browt them two poor bams back home agean. An' do yon 
really think it ud be safe?" 

** I do, indeed," said Hubert, " and if Lizzie will write 
to tell them that they have nothing to fear, and that I am 
in a position to give them both employment, I should 
think they would not hesitate for a moment." 

" They wouldn't that ! " cried Dorothy, and she burst 
into tears at the thought of seeing her husband a^^ain. 
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" Well, -will yon write P asked Hubert, taming to 
Lizzie, who by this time had become somewhat more 
•composed. 

"I will, and at once,'' she replied. ''But are yon 
•quite sure they would run no risk of being re-arrested 
were they to return ? " 

"I firmly believe they would have as much liberty as 
I have myself," he answered. 

"Well, then, Til wiite this very night," said Ldzzie, 
.and she went up to her mother and whispered a word 
•of comfort ; but Dorothy had had the fountain of her tears 
folly opened, and she continued her sorrowing for a longer 
time than Hubert stayed. 

A little while afber Hubert's departure, Grace Thornton 
paid the Bayners a visit, bringing laughter and pleasant 
words with her. 

Ghrace speedily dissipated Dorothy's tears when she got 
to know what it was that had called them forth. 

"I suppose that's what you call cryin' for joy,*' she 
4Enid, with ar giggle ; " it may be natural to some folks 
to do so, but, for myself, I should think it*s a great deal 
better to laugh for joy than to cry for it." 

" And I'm not sure that you wouldn't laugh for sorrow 
iu well, Grace," said Lizzie, smiling. 

"And a very good job, too, to be able to do so," 
rejoined Grace, laughing louder than ever at the mere 
thought of such a thing. 

The two girls were presently lefb to th^^iselves, Mrs. 
Bayner thinking it well to go and lament in a neighbour's 
honse^ where she could impress upon some old gossip the 
secret (not to be divulged to a third party on any account 
whatever) that the young Squire had offered to send for 
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Silas and Gilbert back again and to give them work. There- 
were three or four neighbours with whom she held tha 
most familiar relations, and as the same process of secret 
divnlging had to be performed at each honse, Lizzie and 
Grace were left alone for a considerable length of time, — 
long enongh, in fact, to enable them to bring np their 
mutnal confidences to date. 

The most important matter which Lizzie had to impart 
to her friend was the story of her love for Hubert and 
Hubert's love for her. She told her how, since that never- 
to-be-forgotten night when little Kicky's mother died, she 
had never felt happy; how she believed that she would 
have been more contented, and would have met Hubert 
again with greater pleasure, had she never allowed herself 
to utter those dreadful words which assured him of her 
love; how she could never forgive herself for thinking so 
little of Gilbert now that he was removed from her 
side; and how she never, never meant to marry anybody 
in the wide world. 

"IVe said long enough, Liz," said Grace, "that yott 
and Gil would never make a match on't, and I'm right 
glad there is no chance of your ever tryin', for he'd make- 
a sorry, shiftless husband for any girl. And it's not the 
first time I've told you so; even afore this great harstone- 
cat of a Hubert Trafibrd cam' trippin' afber you ; an' even 
afore Mr. Tom Ayrton began to waylay ye o' neets." 

" Don't mention that villain, pray," cried Lizzie, " the- 
mere sound of his name makes me shudder." 

" Ah, lass, I don't wonder at that neither," Grace went 
on, shaking her head half-despondingly, "for he's a bad 
•an, he is. What do you think?" 

"Nay, I don't know," answered Lizzie. 



"Wky," wntin^ed Qn^QOt dropping he? woice^^ and 
spCMftkii^g ^yflj, ^ih»j io Bfiif 'fit fere's a 94 j9terioi^i. . 
woman k^epg cqp^ul^ to the t^^^wu fro' ]jpu4<Hi9 who 8p.y^. 
49^'$ Tom Ayvtof^'a own wife i " 

*^ Y04 d9^*t sqy so !" ^/Bieujiated ![^i^ie. 

"5*7, fci^t I cloi** QwMse ^id, "ai^* J IseKfve iwery 
-word on*t. We shall as ^aar hear o' that soaix^ oomUi' 
tp a 1^ €^d D^ wehf^ sitim' her^. ^^ 4ii2zaat hey that 
tb^ar §leaiy l^iBging about him d^y i|fter day, an' week 
^er V(ee]^ for nowt." 

^ Well, thank goodness, he has given np botjbfirixi' me, at 
93i events," said Wwie, with a sigh of r^l^. 

" Nay, lass, it's badness ye may thaok, aa* ^ot goodness^" 
^ffute v^tum^9 with a la^ggh, ^ for it'9 no1l:^b9.t his b%dnes8 
^^i Jieepa hm 'at 1^ ofw't fesh^ji to c^me after you any 
i^wre.'* 

" Wel}» l^vQ |iim aJoaoe," fsid Ijiz^^ "ajod let ns talk 
:^inoiit ^Qinebedy bett^." 

"Yw^Mr. Umbev^r-r^Q on," oara64 <3sraoe, cti^ppii^ l^er 

^^JSok 1^ JSub^^" ii^t^posed I4z^, ''I want to talk 
jgx^t j9fiT bn^th^." 

" Oil, bfttb^r," &ra^ ^ed^ with % fput» " I tboAgbfc w^ 
1^ doQ0 with hi]|» for io-isgiit" 

*' ]7^; I want yom^ ^dyi^e a@l^ a« tp how I am to w^te 

'* Well, I've nothing to say bnt wh^ I said befoie,^-T^U: 
him the truth; it'll go the farthest an' answer the best." 

" It would kill him," said Lizzie. 

" Oh, what vanily !" cried her companion, running off 

into a hearty laugh. 

"Now do be serious for one minute," implored Lizzie. 

18 
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''After that thear come-and-bnrj-me look, I suppose I 
mnst,'' Grace said, " bnt really you play dilly-dally so longp 
wi' t'lad *at it's enongb to make a pig laugH. Now I'll jnst 
make you au offer. If you don't like to write an' tell him 
t'truth yerself, let me do it. I'll warrant I'll do it properly ; 
an' so as it'll not kill him neither. Kill him, indeed ! why 
it's just what he wants to cure him." 

"No, Gfrace, it must not be you who must tell him of 
my deception," said Lizzie, quietly but firmly, "I'll tell 
him myself, and tell him, too, in the letter that I am going to 
write to night." 

"There's an end on*t, then," cried Grace, and the twa 
spoke no more on the subject. 

After Grace had been taken home by Leonard, who re* 
turned from the theatre at an earlier hour than usual, 
Lizzie sat down to write to Gilbert and her father. To the- 
former she appealed for forgiveness for having ever 
encouraged him in a hopeless passion, telling him the- 
truth as ftilly and as fidrly as her heart would let her, and 
asking him to come back home, where they would all 
give him a hearty welcome. She concluded by assuring 
him, as she had previously assured Grace, that she had 
resolved that she would never marry any one. To her 
father she poured out all the affection of her nature, and 
entreated him to come back to her ; adding a postscript to 
the effect that she had never more need of his presence and 
advice than at that time. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



"the old 0RD£R dibth." 



The days went slowly by, bringing life and death, hope and 
despair, gladness and sorrow to things human, and flooding 
the face of inanimate nature with quickening beauty and 
happiness. Everything around Trafford Hall spoke of fresh 
life and fresh hopes ; the birds gathered in the trees to 
watch the budding leaves and greet the joyous spring ; 
and the air was impregnated with the reinvigorating warmth 
and brightness of the heightening sun. But nature's great 
alchemist could not carry the life-renewing influence within 
the walls of the ancient home of the Trafibrds; hence it 
was that, while all without was springing into new life 
and beauty, Death was slowly stealing along the ancestral 
corridors and secret passages of the hall, striking a chill over 
the grand apartments which the luxury of velvets, satins, 
and damasks, and all the richness of light and warmth 
and colour were powerless to repel. 

Old Mr. Pogwort lay dying. Neither spring nor summer, 
neither the returning voices of the birds nor the soft rustling 
of the fresh green leaves could restrain the chilling, tightening 
grip of death, now that the great leveller had fairly 
fastened himself upon him. With Mr. Fogwort it was 
winter for evermore. The seasons might come and go for the 
rest of the world, for him they would revolve not again. 
They left him behind with the winter, a prey to death. 
And Death, with his scythe and hour-glass, had now come, 
and even the chief of the Traffords felt somewhat subdued 
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by the invisible presence. When a man of wealth, like 
Mr. Fogwort, is thus canght in the icy toils of the mighty 
conqaeror, Science, Law and Religion send their votaries 
flocking ronnd the death bed ; the servants of the first register 
every waning pulsation, every qniver of the lip and every 
sensation of pain that the patient manifests ; the men of 
law straighten oat the affiurs of this world for the departing 
client so that he may cherish a hope of living in the memory 
of his legatees; and the priests zealously endeavour, with 
holy words, to smoothen the dying spirit's passage to 
immortality. Mrs. Trafibrd and her daughter Cicely sorrowed 
with true sincerity, and were the most watchful attendanl^ 
upon their sinking relative. But all the tears that were 
shed, all the mysterious whisperings of persons pasnng and 
repassing through the halls and corridors, all the sofb' 
treadings and looks of sympathy of visitors and attendants 
could not avert the end. The human machine was worked 
out, and not all the repairiAg and tinkering in Hx^ wodd 
could do any good. 

Every comfort that human soUoitude could suggest was 
offered to soothe the old man's last moments, but there 
was only one thing that he seriously asked for, and that 
was, to see Hubert, the grandson upon whom ajl liis 
hopes had long been cenijred, the one person whom be bad 
in his affection diosen as the ohief inheritor oi bia great 
weeith. 

"Let me. see Hubert," be would munuur« rolling bie 
dazed eyes searchingly round the room, '* let me see Hubert 
and I shall slee^p. It is time I should. It is time lah^old.'* 

So it came about that a messenger went xidiiig fortb 
from the hall to summon the junior partner of the Sxm of 
Standiffe^ Traflbrd & Co., firom Woolborougb to .the old nan's 
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Iwd side. Therer was no lengtheEied debate to bold with the 
squire, no piteons implonsg for permissioii, on this occasion. 
Iryen tlie most nxicharitable, the most obdurate of men 
•*~and Hugh Traffbrd certainly belonged to that genns--^ 
oonld not outrage common decency so far as to forbid the 
grandfather and grandson meeting at the solemn portals 
o£ the grave. Bitter as it was for the squire to think that 
■tiie death of Mr. Fogwort would still farther strengthen 
the disunion of the heir of his house and himself, by 
•providing Hubert with an accession of wealth to sink in 
the low grovelling trade in which he had embarked, — a 
trade which had ever been most hateful in the eyes of all 
previous members of the Trafford ^unily, — ^he was constrained, 
imder the influences of the deep solemnity that now rested 
upon the ancient house, to repress his usual turbulence 
of soul and to keep down his intense hatred of his son. 

The moment Hubert heard of his grandfather's dangerous 
illness he hastened from the factory — the messenger had 
found him hard at work upon some knick-knack of 
machinery which he hoped ere long to develop into a 
valuable invention — and was very soon ascending the 
beautiful spring-clad hillside that led to Trafford Hall. As 
Ke passed the spot where he had nearly lost his life that 
19'orvember night, in the encounter with Bill Graham, his 
thoughts reverted for a moment to the man who was lying 
in prison awaiting his trial for the dreadful crime that was 
then committed, and he felt a true Trafford in the intensi^ 
of his hatred for the criminal. 

As he expected, his father was not at the hall when he 
terived. The squire had gone for a long ride across 
the neighbouring moors, as he had done once before ie 
avoid meeting with Hubert. He was less indiued than 
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ever to be gracious with Hubert, since the latter had, 
on recovering from his injuries, refused to turn to his 
old ways, and, what was still more provoking, had brought 
contamination upon the family by going into trade. If 
Hubert had wanted employment so badly were there not 
the professions open to him as well as to other scions of 
aristocratic houses ? Nothing could convince Mr. Trafibrd 
that his son had set up as a manufacturer with any other 
idea than that of acting in direct defiance to the parental 
desires. Hubert was received into the sorrowing house by 
the affectionate but subdued greetings of his mother and 
sister, and was immediately conducted to the sick chamber. 

" Ah, my boy !" ejaculated the old man, as his wandering 
eyes fell upon the handsome face of Hubert, and brightened 
with a flicker of delight. *' I have been waiting, so wearily, 
to see you before I could settle into my long sleep. Why 
did you not come before ?" 

" He has come the moment he got to know you were so 
ill, grandpa,'' said Cicely, tenderly. 

'' Hush, Cissy,'' said the old man, putting his long, lean 
hand out of bed in feeble protest, although he had not 
heard what she said, "leave me alone with my boy; and 
you too," he went on, as he perceived Hubert's mother by 
the side of Cissy, "Hubert and I and God must have it all to 
ourselves this time." 

The two women retired, and Hubert advanced closer to 
the bedside, taking Mr. Fogwort's hand between both his 
own. " It grieves me to find you ill like this, grandfather," 
said Hubert, close to the old man's ear. 

" That's what they all say, boy," said Mr. Fogwort, "but 
I'm not so blind as to believe them." 

" But—" 
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" Sh-sh ! I believe yot*, I believe you, Hubert," muttered 
the ^andfatber. " Bat it's no use, a few short hours more 
and my mortal life will be at an end. I knew the end was 
coming when I kept awake for sach lengthened periods, 
■and when I suddenly began to hear sounds and noises that 
I had not heard for years. I knew these things betokened 
ihe last expiring flash. My next sleep will be the long sleep 
of all, and, God knows, I shall not be sorry to fall into it." 

Hubert saw that it was vain to hope that the old man 
would recover. Old age, and not disease, was the conqueror 
this time. 

"Well, you have lived a good life, grandfather," said 
Hubert, looking tenderly into the old man's eyes, "you 
have nothing to regret in looking back at the past and 
nothing to dread in the life that is to come." 

" I have thought of all that, my boy," said Mr. Fogpvort 
.seriously, " and although my lot has not been an unhappy 
onC) J would not desire to start afresh. There is a brighter 
hope the way I look now than ever I have seen before. But 
this is not all I want to say, Hubert. I want to talk of 
yourself." 

"Never mind me, grandfather," said Hubert, softly, "I 
am not so selfish as to want to be talked about at a time like 
the present. I am well contented with my position and 
prefer it to anything else.*' 

" You have gone amongst the smoke," said the old man, 
half-interrogatively, as if, although he thought such was 
really the case, he should prefer some further assurance of 
the fact. 

" I have, grandfather," answered Hubert. 

" Amongst the mills and the machinery ?" -^ 

" I have." 



^' AtiioBgfst iih^ m^ ii>lio keep these thin^ iToing f* 

«* Bvein so." 

" Ainemggrt the Chartisfcs ?" 

*" They tkte all enaffed otit, How, gnndt&thet.** 

" Amongst the eomnion people ?" 

« Yes." 
' ** And e&n yen lite amongst all this, HtihekH) P** 

"ieali." 

" As a missioliary, an exploter, or ^hat, my bey P" 

^ As one of themselves, grandfather.** 

"Ah, then what they said of yon is trne/* sighed the 
Old man, closing his eyes fer a moment and tnrning his head 
at^ay as if almost exhausted by the conversation. 

'' Yell," Hubert said, bending forward to his grandfather^B 
face and speaking trith all that fervent honesty of expreseioii 
•ivM^Ai earned Mm the admiration of every one who knew him, 
ti^zcept his owli father ; yes, I am myself one of thoee 
despised creatures called matnufacturers, and rather thasn 
^H back upon iny old life of uselessness I would sacrifice 
'sQl i^t might be mine by right of inheritance, and 
begin anew on a level with the ordinary workman." 

"Bdd, as beeomes a boy," muttered Mr. Pogwtat, "but 
'wtt)ng, altogether wrong." 

" Is it "Vmmg to work P" asked iHubert. ** Is it wrong to 
find work for the poor, who have nothing but their labour ho 
five by P" 

" You might have woi^ked in the service of your coxtaistyr 
Httbeti),** said the old man, solenmly ; ** wf work 'was what 
you wanted. You might have done that without losing ^eacffce.^*^ 

" I might, I know, grandfutther, Wt*— ** 

"Sh-sh!" inltertupfced Hit. Pogwort. "You wiH not 
disgrace your manhood whether you spoil yottr iamily 



imditkniB tff iiot^ and Hugh— by the by«, wbere is Hugh ? 
^GknM <Mit bad he P-^Hugli sticks to the f attilj traditiotis. Bot 
Ibis is what I trftnt to taj, Hubert. I've bad the lawyvm 
liere and I ba^e made a new will." 

Hubert bad always been taught to regard himself as the 
iieir of his g^^aoiilfaAbei' Fogwort, as well as the heir to the 
Traffbrd estates, only be knew that while be ooold not be 
"d^pnved of the ancestral property without his own consent, 
it was pMsible enongh that caprice or change of circnm- 
atances itiight operate to prevent him ever enjoying the wealth 
•^ his gratid&ther. The tenor of his conversation with 
Mr. Fogwort, conpled with the announcement that there bad 
been a new will made, convinced him that Mr. Fogwort 
bad taken the side of his father, and bad resolved to 
leave hi6 wealth in bands which the beqaeather deemed 
more worthy. Hubert was in no way disconcerted, however, 
at this thought. Earned wealth to him was, in his present 
l&ame of mind, twice as valuable as inherited wealth, and he 
would not regard his grandfather with one unkindly feeling if 
lus name had, as be conjectured would be the case, been 
left out of l^is new will entirely. Better, perhaps, that k 
Bbould be so ; his obligations to the position to which he was 
btatD. would be all the lighter. 

** Yes," went on Mr. Fogworfc^ when be bad been overtaken 
%y another brief wave of strength, "I have made a- new 
win, and you ar^ appointed my sole residuary legatee.^ 

^9iirprise and gratitude bred a brief confusion in i^ 
befl]*t of Hubert, but be soon collected himself suflSciently 
to my, "But there aire others deserving of remembrance, 
grandlatlititt'.^ 

'' And they baVe been remembered,** said the old man. 

•* And the charities ?" 
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" Remembered tod. I only wanted to know how the 
money wonld be likely to go ; whether in doing good amongst 
the poor, as now seems to be yonr only idea, or in adding 
still farther wealth to the' family estate, as yonr father wonld 
■desire." 

After this the old man wonld listen to no further protesta- 
tions, thanks, appeals, or arguments ; he had already talked 
that afternoon on his death-bed more than he had talked 
^together perhaps in the last three or fonr years of his half- 
somnolent existence. Bnt when Death gave his final warning 
Mr. Fogwort lost his somnolence, lost his ability to take snoff, 
and had snch intervals of clearness of perception and lingaal 
power as surprised those who had been familiar' with him in 
his later years, bnt to them • as well as to the old man 
himself the change was significant of what was really coming* 

It wonld be of little interest to linger over the evente of 
the succeeding few days. Hubert came every day from Wool- 
borough to see his grandfather, and once or twice actnallj 
•came within sight of Mr. Trafford himself, but that mighty- 
individual never betrayed for a moment that he was any- 
more aware of his son's proximity than if that son had 
been in another country. Mrs. Trafford and Cicely, of 
course, had frequent interviews with Hubert, and they 
tried hard to persuade him that he was actLng in a 
very foolish manner by persisting in connecting himself 
with the people and trade of so vulgar and dirty a place 
as Woolborough. Arguing against feminine prejudices 
was so hopeless a task that Hubert did not care to 
venture upon it. To all the inquiries of his mother 
and sister on the subject of his Woolborough life be 
returned the most unadorned answers, and horrified the 
inquirers accordingly. 
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''And do jon go up and down amongst those awful wheels 
And pnlleys and belts everj day ?*' asked Cicely. 

" Every day," replied Hubert, adding with a sort of 
malicions pleasure, " and can feel the building vibrating and 
rocking all the time as. if there were an everlasting earth- 
quake underneath." 

" Mercy on us !" exclaimed his mother. " How horrible I" 

" On the contrary, it's delightful," said Hubert. " It is |dl 
this shaking, rumbling, whirling and roaring that makes the 
life so enjoyable. The spindles go whirring round, the looms 
click-clack, and all as if impelled by some mighty, invisible 
agency. The weavers and spinners stand watching the 
wheels and spindles revolve from morn to night, and I do 
believe, Cis, they are many of them as happy and light- 
hearted as if they had nothing more unpleasant to do than 
read novels " — 

" Oh, you sarcastic libeller !" cried Cissy, playfully. 

" — play the piano," — 

" Do forbid him to proceed, mamma." 

" — crochet articles of ingenious inutility, — " 

"You cruel monster!" again interrupted Cissy. 

« — or devise means of doing something still more useless 
to-morrow than to-day." 

By this time Cissy had placed her hand across Hubert's 
mouth, that being the readiest means she could think of 
for stopping speech so unpalatable. 

" You are a strange boy, after all," said Mrs. Trafford, 
solemnly, "and it is difficult to say how much of your 
conversation is serious and how much is mere ban- 
ter." 

" Better regard it as all serious than all banter, though," 
said Hubert. " It will be far safer." 
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'^ Then, Hubert," continued Lis mother, "althoagh I shonld 
be Bony to ^o the length that jaur fiither doea in condemn- 
' ing yon, I must say yon talk in a way that is quite nnworthy 
of your former self." 

" And the reputation of yonr hottse," added Cissy, with 
a mock-heroic voice and attitude, which excited a TOiy 
'decdded frown in the face of her mother. 

. ^ Tou talk as if jour sister and I were n^lecting our 
duty," Mrs. Trafibrd went on, with a well-assumed dignity, 
:^'in not imitating your example and going to work ftt 
the mill. It is preposterous!'* 

^ Yon mistake the whole matter, mother," said Hubert, 
quietly but pointedly; **the utmost that I would wish to 
make of my argument is this: that there is really not so 
much difference in the human nature of a factory worker 
and the human nature of a fine lady; that, with the same 
advantages, the weaver lass would probably be as bright an 
ornament to society as her sister of the hall ; and that, as 
matters actually stand, the former is ofbon the more sincere, 
genuine and loveable of the two, just because her nature has 
not been warped and twisted into helpless inertia and stupid 
affectation by the sickly conventionalities which uphold what 
is termed * society.' " 

*' Oh, you outrageous cannibal, you vile socialist !'* cried 
Oissy, turning her eyes to heaven with pretended horror. 
'' All this comes of falling in love with interesting factoxy 
girls who go to Chartist meetings at midnight." 

^ The factory people are right enough in their own sphere^ 
and I would honour them in their hard-working poverty 
as much as any one," said Mrs. Trafford, not caring t^ 
notioe her daughter's reference to Lizzie Bayner, although 
she felt very deeply concerned in the matter. •' Have I noi 
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denied myself many a tmie, Habert* in order to affiurd them . 
th^ ben^t of mj teaehingP Did I not myself establish . 
the Edncatorium, at Woolborongh, two years ago? Have . 
I not attended that establishment night after night — >the . 
carriage being kept waiting for me for honra togethei^ 
and all for no good of my own, but solely to try and improve . 
their minds? Did I not incur yonr father's serions dis- : 
pleasure by doing all this ?" 

'* As for that," said Hubert, ** I can only say that nerer 
anybody did anything, that ever I heard of, who did not incur * 
my father's displeasure." : 

" Tour father, Hubert," continued Mrs. Trafford, ^ may be : 
of a warm temper, and perhaps he is rather more excitable 
than we coidd wish him to be, but I cannot help thinking it 
would have been better for all of us had you displayed a 
more kindly feeling towards him." 

*^ And submitted to things that would have rendeired me > 
despicable in my own eyes ?" suggested Hubert. ** But» : 
my dear mother, all this talk of ours is so extrem^y profitless 
that, with your permission, well disoontinne it.'' 

*' World without' end, amen!" chanted Cicely, in imitation 
of the new eurate who had lately been imported into the 
ralitudes of AireviUe. 

Just then a horse was heard cantering up ihe eaaruuge 

iray. 

" Here oomes pa and BlueskKn," exclaimed Qied.y. 

^Yes," asid Mrs. Trafford, with a look of deep 
mciandioly, ^^go and meet bim, Ois; he'll like to see 
your pleasant face in the oouit yard as he Jtamw riding 



in. 



^^Moire lakety curse it for its obtrusion," murmured Hubert, 
but ftrtaoately neither his mother nor Oioely heard what he 
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said. Cicely ran off to meet her father, and Mrs. Trafford 
and her son were alone. " I'll leave yon now, mother," 
said Hubert, rising from his chair, " it is no use my staying 
to cause you further pain or my father further annoyance." 

**It is very hard, Hubert/' said the mother, taking him 
affectionately by the hand, " that our house should be divided 
against itself in this way, and all prayers and efforts of mine 
seem of no avail to reconcile you and your father." 

** Reconciliation is impossible," returned Hubert. " I was 
dutiful as long as duty did not mean personal abasement 
and disgrace, and I have never been wanting, I hope, in mj 
attachment to you or in my desire to live an honourable life." 

"But, tell me, Hubert," implored his mother, forcing' 
herself to speak upon a subject which was a horror to her 
thoughts, " have you given up your unhappy connection 
with that Chartist family, the vulgar old woman and her 
daughter who came here to plead for their miserable 
father ?" 

" I will be candid with you, mother," answered Hubert, 
looking steadfastly into Mrs. Trafford's pained eyes, '*it is 
my duty to be so. In the first place, then, my connection 
with the family you speak of is not unhappy at all — it never 
has been unhappy — and it was never more complete or more 
productive of pleasure to me than it is at present." 

" And then, this girl ?" asked Mrs. Trafford, still holdings 
her son's hand in hers and gazing into his face piteously. 

" I love her, and am going to marry her," replied Hubert' 
with great fervour. Mrs. Trafford uttered a slight scream, 
let go her hold of Hubert's hand, sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 

At that moment Cicely came running in. " Whatever is 
the matter, ma ?" she cried, observing her mother in evident 
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distress. ''Has this abominable socialist, this champion of 
dirt and grease and ugliness, been pouring out another volley 
of his stupid theories ?** 

*^ Hash, Cis,'' said Mrs. Trafford, drawing her daughter ta 
her side, as if to say, ' here, at least, I shall have one who 
will not disgrace me by a. meaalUcmce,* *' Hubert is going, 
and it is hard to feel that we have to be separated in this 
Cruel way. 

'' Try and think that I am doing what is best, mother," 
said Hubert, whose conscience gave him a slight twinge of 
reproach, despite his determination to abide by the life 
that he had chosen. 

" I cannot," was the simple reply. 

'* Pa is making his myrmidons in the stable dance with 
terror," whispered Cicely to Hubert, "because the handle 
of his riding whip has thought proper to break over the hide 
of poor Blueskin, so you*d better bid us good day." 

'* Did he ask if I had gone," said Hubert. 

''Yes, and he has not thought fit to ask a word about 
poor grandfather." 

"I'U ride over again to-morrow," Hubert said, as he 
shook hands with his mother and Cicely, "but send a 
messenger if there should be any sudden change for the 



worse." 



Hubert Trafford then returned to his home at Wool- 
borough, and so his visits were kept up day by day until 
at last the end came, and Death laid the seal of eternal 
silence upon the old man's lips. The whole of the members 
of the ^Eunily, including Mr. Trafford, were present when 
Mr. Fogwort died. The old man's last words were, " I have 
fiaith !" and Hubert held his hand during the last pulsation 
of his feeble life, and felt the advance of the cold wave 



^88 hQOJoosto wofk Tim V4W^ ' 

of deaiil} by which it wm saccqeded. But ei^en in the 
chamber of deaith, wrought upon by the most splemn oi alU 
inflnences, not a word of reconciliation,, or ov#a recognjitioii, 
psased between the squire and his aon* Then th^e came 
the funeral, when aill the pomp and pan<^ly of ixiounaking 
were brought forth to swell the f^mlj grief; when frp;^ 
every house of distinction in the district ihere eaqie a cQOr 
tingent of mourners; when the bells gave fbrth 1^^. 
nmffled death-booms at so much per hour ; when qXL AiremUe 
and a goodly portioi^ of Woolborough ^allied forth to li^u^ 
the road from Tra£ford Park to Aireyille Church; i^nd 
when a large assembly of high Church diignitaries, attired 
in all the impressivenesQ of lawn and assisted by ali the 
solemnity that quivering organ notes eoiild lwd» cozomitted 
the remains of Mr. Fogwort to th^ir last resting pIiMse in i^ 
Trafford Chapel of Aireville Chnreh. Thea there osffie the 
reading of the will, when Qonsanguinity of eve^ d»fide wa^ 
present, and se1£shues9 of every aspe<$t aod degree was 
manifested; but the cdd gentleman's directions had be^i 
simple and few, and there was not so muQh wr^vigliag afi^ 
might have been expected. Ther^ w«m9 f^ eiertaia Qa()tein 
m the army who aocompSiQA^d overy smtep^e of ihe will, as 
the lawyer read it, with * "demm!" aiwL whe^ when h^ 
found at last that the document contained nothing whateveir 
suited to his teste, utfier^d a loud "Uahatl^ and hn^rri^ from 
the bous0, Thwe wa« %lso an old wtid^ hu}; wh4> w^% 
several pocket handkerchief fuU ol tears dnring th^ eojrlier 
stages of the readingi bvt who ev^ntivdly Ifif^ th^ hooj^e 
declarii^ that sb^ h^ been chelated and iha^ $h» would 
contest the will. Mosit of th^ r^l^tivey^ hQW9yeip^ Mi bem 
remembered more or li^ss s^bstantiaUy, imd ^tthoogh thej 
doubtless felt that th«y too hfMl not h^u tr<mted iwxsqr^Hxig 
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to their special deserts, they oonld not be so disrespectful as 
to grumble openly, seeing that they were as well off as 
the majority of the recipients of the old man's bounty. Of 
<50urse, they did not think Mr. Fog wort had acted fairly 
in leaving the bulk of his wealth to Hubert. Their thoughts, 
paraphrased Dr. Watts's well-known lines : — 

Kot more than others he deserved, 
Yet they had given him more. 

After the will had been read, Hubert made a little speech, 
echoing the same sentiments in a large degree, and express- 
ing a hope that he would be able to justify the trust that his 
grandfather had reposed in him, by laying out the wealth 
that was thus bequeathed to him in a manner that would 
not diminish its quantity nor in any way sully the memory 
of the deceased or the honour of the family to which he 
and they belonged. 

Hubert was now a rich man apart from his income, present 
and expectant, from the Trafford estates, but he was not so 
headstrong as to rush blindly into commercial speculation, 
much as he loved it, with all his newly-acquired wealth. A 
goodly portion of it was spent in developing the business he 
had already gone into, and the rest he suffered to remain in 
its old investments, to await such further business necessities 
as he might, after mature deliberation and upon the arrival 
of fitting opportunity, deem it prudent to speculate upon. 
He now felt, more than ever, independent of his father's 
will, and it was his desire to be able to prove to Mr. 
Trafford how much more noble it was te enter the lists of 
labour than to live only te perpetuate an ancient name. 



19 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

DREAMS. 

Lizzie Bayner now lived as in a dream, except in those 
terrible intervals when she thought of the way in which she 
was dealing out punishment to the faithful, loyal heart of 
Gilbert Thornton. But since she had sent that awful 
message to him across the sea which was to wreck his hap- 
pine^ for ever, she felt her conscience more appeased than 
before. She had at least performed an act of duty, tardy 
though it might be, in sending him that message, and she felt 
that her forced burden of hypocrisy had been lessened, to 
some extent, thereby. And had she not accepted a great 
and terrible punishment herself ? Was not that some atone- 
ment for the wrong she had done Gilbert ? She did not 
discard him and say, " I will seek happiness with another." 
She doomed him only to the same fate as she doomed 
herself. Nay, she had a more hopeless future before her 
than he had. He might love again; he mi^ht find a 
thousand means, by joining in the active strive of life, 
of creating new joys and new happiness. For her there 
was no such hopeful gleam visible on the dusky horizon of the 
future. She had her one bright dower of love to live with 
and to treasure, and although that was a sweeter joy than 
she had ever before dreamed of as possible to be experienced 
by her, nothing could ever come of it but endless oblivion. 
The very hopelessness of her love made it all the more 
intense ; feeling that she could never wear it fair to the world 
and avow it, as she might have done with her love of Gilbert^ 
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it became so marvellons and precious a thin^ in her esii- 
mation that she soon became little concerned in the hopeless 
aspect of it, and gave mnch of her thoughts to living over 
again the few brief moments which had given her life that 
glorious gilding of happiness that it could never lose. She 
loved, when the warm spring weather came, to walk out in 
the woods and fields with no other company than these 
love-engendered thoughts. Country gossip was busy enough 
with her new life, but she cared little for anything that 
was said ; she would scorn the idea of attempting to make 
the gossips see aright; nay, she shuddered to think of the 
possibility of their knowing the truth. It would be contami- 
nation to the purity of such love as hers to have it seen 
and all its naked beauty discussed by tongues so unholy. 
So she went on her way, happy in her lonely dreaming ; 
re-hearing all the tender words of passion that Hubert had 
ever uttered to her; seeing again every varying expression 
of his handsome face, every soul-gleam that love had given 
to his eyes ; recalling every gentle pressure of his hand ; 
and, above all, living over again that supreme moment of 
her life when her lips had met his in their first yielded kiss 
to man. Since that night Hubert had never been a week 
without visiting her, and although she had never missed an 
opportunity to tell him that she could not possibly bring 
herself to consent to accomplish his social annihilation by 
marrying him, she never was the victim of prudery or false 
modesty to such an extent that she refused to acknowledge 
that she loved him deeply and sincerely. He often argued 
with her upon her determination, trying to show how utterly 
wrong both her premises and her conclusions were, but she 
always returned him the same answer, " I love you, Hubert, 
but I can never, never marry you." At first he imagined 
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that the explanation of all this was to be found in her pre- 
vions connection with Gilbert, bnt in time she revealed the 
fnll truth of her position as regarded her old lover, and 
they came to understand each other with a thoroughness 
that destroyed all jealousy or apprehension that had pre- 
viously existed in his mind. He was not so faint-hearted, 
however, as to imagine that he would not in time be 
able to break down this immense barrier which Lizzie 
had taken her stand against; everything must eventually 
yield to the inevitable power of the divine passion ; 
and Hubert resolved that love not only could, but 
shotdd conquer in this instance, if human endeavour could 
make it. 

One Sunday morning, shortly after the death of Mr. 
Fogwort, as Lizzie was on her way to the church, Hubert 
overtook her. At the first sound of his voice, her heart was 
thrilled with a tremor of passionate delight, and a strange 
fear made her breath come and go in tumultuous ecstacy. 
She had just been thinking how much more beautiful nature 
seemed to her since his love had seemed to enrich its voice 
and aspect. The church bells were giving their sweet 
musical throbbings to the fragrant morning, and every 
sight and sound seemed in happy accord with her own 
feelings of gladness and gratitude. 

" Good morning, Lizzie." 

This was the simple, commonplace greeting that had 
come to her ears. They were words that had been already 
said to her many a time that morning, words that would 
be bestowed cheerfully enough upon any poor creature that 
might pass up the lane, but to her, as spoken by Hubert, 
they also said," I love you," and meaning more delightful her 
mind was incapable of realising. 
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" I have been waiting for yon this morning," Hnbert went 
on, looking down into her face tenderly, " and waiting, too, in 
order to tell yon again how dearly I love yon." 

*• It is Sunday, Hnbert," snggested Lizzie, who had been 
schooled in strict Sabbatarian ideas. 

"Yes, and there is an old saying that says *The better 
thQ day the better the deed,' " retnmed Hnbert, " and as I 
am going to write a letter to my father" 

" Yonr father !" she exclaimed, with a look of terror, for 
it was Mr. Trafford that her imagination had set firmly 
and immovably on the top of that insuperable social barrier 
which her mind pictured as existing between herself and 
Hubert. 

** Yes," said Hubert, " to my father. I am prompted to 
write to him this morning on a very serious matter, con- 
nected with the family property, and as it may be the last 
letter I shall ever write to him — for the abyss between our 
two hearts and our two interests grows deeper and wider 
every day — I want to do a last act of duty, and tell him, as I 
have already told my mother, that I am going to marry you." 

" Oh, Hubert," cried the poor girl, her mind painfully 
perturbed with the conflict of emotions that raged within 
her, ** have I not over and over again told you what must be. 
It would kill me to marry you, Hubert. Everybody with 
whom you can now stand as equal would fall away from you 
were you to marry me, or else I should be openly despised 
and ignored, which would be still worse, for then you would 
grow to hate me." 

"None of these things would happen, Lizzie," pleaded 
Hubert, "you would be honoured and respected as one in 
every way worthy of your position, howsoever high it might 
be. You have beauty, you have experience, you have 
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intelligence; what qneen npon her throne conld reqnire 
more ? If these are not sufficient to win respect and admi- 
ration, what is ?" 

" Do not tempt me to say with my lips to-day what my 
heart would deny to-morrow," she implored, not daring to 
lift her eyes to his lest she shonld yield to their fascination. 
" I dare not say what you ask me to say. Would you rob 
me of my present great love, that you seek thus to tempt 
it to destruction ?" 

"Not to destruction, lizzie,*' he said, "but to greater 
perfection, to greater happiness." 

" It is a dream," she murmured. 

" Make it a reality, then," he urged. 

" I should hate myself if I were to permit you to wrong 
yourself in this way," Lizzie continued. "Do you not see 
even now, as we walk towards the church, how the girls turn 
round with their mocking looks and hateful words ? Do 
you not know what all this means, Hubert? Do you not 
know that it means that you and I can never be regarded as 
equal, no matter how we may feel ?" 

They were now nearing the church, the bells were already 
settling, and the on-lookers becoming far too numerous for 
them to continue their conversation unheard. 

"But, Lizzie, I rrmet write to my father, and I mvst say 
something to him about you ; it will probably be my only 
chance," said Hubert. 

"Don't, Hubert!" said Lizzie. "It would only cause him to 
say more bitter words than he has done. He would curse me." 

" I pray not, I hope not," he replied. 

"Neither praying nor hoping would avail you, I fear," 
said Lizzie, who at that moment spied Grace Thornton 
approaching, and expressed a wish to join her. 
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"But would yon many me, Lizzie, if I coald gain my 
father's consent to the match P " Hnbert asked eagerly, 
detaining her nntil she replied. 

"Yonr father's consent! Mr. TraflTord's consent!" fex- 
•claimed Lizzie, with almost tragic amazement. Snch a 
possibility was so remote that it had never even presented 
itself to her in her wildest dreams. She would as soon 
expect to be able to scale the heavens and sit amongst the 
jstars as to compass snch a feat of fascination. 

"Yes, Lizzie, if I can get my father's consent," he 
repeated. 

The bells had now ceased, the last few worshippers were 
entering the cmmbling gateway of the chnrch, and Grace 
lingered there impatiently waiting for her. 

" Oh, Hnbert," she said hurriedly, " why do you ask me 
anything so utterly ridiculous?" 

" Ridiculous or not, will you say * yes ' to the condition? " 
be asked, anxiously looking for her reply. 

" Oh, I am not such a coward that I dare not say ' yes 
to an impossibility," she answered. " So there — yes, yes, 
yes ; will that satisfy you ?" 

"It will, darling," he whispered — "Bless you, for an 
Angel." 

Lizzie then hastened to the church, receiving a most 
reasonable admonition from Grace as she entered. Grace 
hinted that six days a- week sufficed for some folks' courting, 
but other folks were not like some folks, and therefore sows 
folks thought they could just do as they pleased. No doubt 
it was exceedingly improper in Mr. Hubert Trafford thus to 
waylay a young lady on her way to public worship, and it was 
not at all conducive to that young lady's true appreciation 
•of devotional exercises to be interrupted in this way. But 
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all times and all seasons are alike to love ; the planets might 
as soon be expected to halt in their constant conrse a& 
love to be thwarted in obeying its impulses. The vicar no 
donbt preached an nnnsnallj good sermon that day, bnt 
very little of its salntary teaching, very little of its serene 
devotion reached the heart of Lizzie Bayner, which was 
so overcharged with love that it could not even retain the 
precions kernel of text that the vicar's disconrse had so 
beautifully adorned and magnified. The only part of the 
service that really touched her was the fervent harmony of 
the organ as it rolled forth its quivering notes along the 
grand old mediaeval aisles, sounding like the voice, of a 
-mighty subterranean god and filling her large soul with 
sweet phantasy and passionate emotion. 

Hubert had not gone into the church also. He was but 
an irregular attendant now that he had cast himself aloof 
from the ancient ways in which he had been brought up. 
This Sunday morning he had set apart for the writing of that 
mysterious letter to his father in which he was going to 
make a last impulsive efibrt to put an end to their misunder* 
standing, or, at all events, to render impossible any such 
impleasant clash in their respective interests as under the 
existing state of things was frequently occurring. But he 
had a double purpose in his writing this time, as we shall see 
presently, and he had a strong hope, despite what Lizzie had 
said, in being able to compass both ends that he had in view. 

During the week that followed this Sunday meeting of 
the lovers there came two letters to the house in Dobby 
Row, which excited very great commotion in that household. 
The letters were from America, and contained the newa 
that the two exiles. Bethel Rayner and Gilbert Thornton, were 
returning to their native land, although hardly with such 
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feelings as some of tliem would have desired. Bethel's 
letter was brief bnt decided. He accepted the invitation to 
come home, becanse he longed to see his wife and chil- 
dren once again, becanse he believed with them that it 
wonld be safe for him to retnm now, and becanse both 
Gilbert and he had earned money enough not only to pay 
their passage home bnt to keep them while they got into 
satisfactory work. Other thmgs would he explamed when they^ 
aarived, Secresy, however, mnst be rigidly observed with 
respect to their intended retnm, otherwise Bethel feared 
evil agencies might be set at work which would lead to a 
failure of their plans. 

** Not to tell a livin* soul, am I ?" cried Dorothy, after the 
letter had been read and she had dried her first flood of tears, 
** I shall burst, or else go mad. I mun tell someb'dy, just 
in a secret, Lizzie. There cannot be onny harm i' tellin' 
just one." 

Of course, Lizzie and Leonard impressed upon her the 
absolute necessity of her obeying their father's injunction, 
and at last she consoled herself by saying, " Let 'em try to 
stop me roarin,' that's all!" and, straightway, she wept in 
such a vigorous way that few would have cared to undergo 
the arduous task of depriving her of her alternative 
pleasure. 

But the second letter was fraught with the most 
terrible forebodings to Lizzie, shattering to fragments any 
luxurious dream that could possibly have been evoked by 
the words which Hubert had spoken on the previous Sun- 
day. The letter ran thus : — 

Janus To^iv^ MassacliasBetts, 

April SO, 1849. 

Dear Lizzie, — I have reoeived your letter, and I still live. What that 
sentence represents ; what an agony of suffering, what a depth of despair 
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and what a determined pnrpoBe are there hidden yon cannot realise. Yon 
have deceived me, not, as yon wonld have me believe, nnoonscionsly, but 
wilf ally, terribly and nnjnstly. Ton knew that yon were the one hope of my 
life, the being that I was working and striving for with all the ardour of 
my manhood ; yon knew that my whole future was built upon your 
promise te marry me, and that the thought of your love was the only 
thiz^ that had borne me up all these days in my forced and unjust exile ; 
you knew that I had long ago won the favour of your father — ^nay, yon were 
false enough to pray that I might do so — and yon knew that he and I 
b^^iled our wearisome nights with talking of yon and of the future 
home tiiat was to be ours in England. Ton knew all this, you had 
caused aU this to be, and yet you now turn round upon me and say yoa 
can never be mine. I see how all this falsehood and treachery has 
been brought about. You have sold your love to a higher bidder, and 
spurn the faithful lad, whose love has been yours almost since he oonld 
utter your name, as if he were so much dust, as if he could not feel the in- 
sult and the disgrace, the disappointment and despair that such treatment 
would have caused to another. Do not talk to me of welcoming me back, 
when I know that the news of my death would be far more welcome. 
But, welcome or not, Lizzie, I am coming, and if I cannot have love, I 
swear I will have revenge. I see through aU this kindness of Mr- 
Hubert Trafford's now ; the despicable, artful snob ! I see why he inter- 
posed between you and me, and can underetand the dodge of his having 
your father and me sent over here. Give us work again, will he ! It is /* 
that will find him work, not he that shall find work for me. If it were 
not that I had determined to do this I would never set my foot upon 
Woolborough's streets again ; I would send for my mother and sister to 
come out here, and we would try and live down this humiliation and 
disgrace. But I will come if it only be for the satisfaction of letting 
this Hubert of yours feel the degradation of a blow from one whose peace 
he has wrecked for ever. I have talked with your father about the 
dastardly business, and, of course, he ^wants to soften the thing down, and 
diake me believe that you do not mean all you say, or that you will 
reconsider what you have said, and keep to your old promise. But you will 
not, you shall not, for I am coming back — ^we are both coming back — ^by 
the next ship, and if God spare me I will teach both yon and that fine 
Mr. Hubert Trafford what it is to play fast and loose with human hearts 
like this. This is the last letter you will ever receive from 

Gilbert Thobntok. 

After that there was an end to all her peacefal visions. 
Instead of being left to the qniet enjoyment of her lonely 
love, instead of being left to lay her whole heart open for 
the cherishing of that love which was to be the grand 
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ennobling memory of her life, she was to be called upon to 
do battle against a fnrions, unrelenting reyenge. Three 
times she read the letter over again when the rest of the 
honse was wrapt in kindly sleep, and she wept over it 
with all the agony of deep despair. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MB. SLEABT INTERCEDES. 

The same night that Lizzie Bayner was pondering oveir 
Gilbert's letter, Mr. Sleary was pondering over one from Mr. 
Tom Ayrton, which was certainly of a very different type 
to Gilbert's. "You must go to York at once, Sleary," 
was the message sent by Tom Ayrton. ** That villain oF 
a Graham must be gagged at all hazards." 

Sleary placed the letter on the mantelpiece before him, 
surveyed it with beaming eyes, then put his hands in his 
pockets and executed a vigorous pas de seul in front of it. 
After he had done this he began to whistle in the most 
violent manner, as if trying to emulate " the tuneful nightin- 
gale " in its musical joy ; and he spent the intervals of his 
melody in alternately snapping his fingers wildly at 
imaginary Tom Ayrtons and slapping his thighs in an 
exuberance .of self -approval. 

How long this kind of thing would have been continued 
it is impossible to say, had not the street bell rung- 
rather smartly just as he was in the midst of a second 
pas de seul. 

No sooner had that sound reached his ears than he 
suddenly stopped in his joyous manifestations, smoothed 
his face out into its normal elongation, and became 
once again the victim of a jaundiced melancholy. As 
his landlady's substantial form glided along the passage 
to open the door the music in his soul burst forth again, 
and he whipped a greasy hymn-book from the table 
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.fmd became as deeply engrossed in it as if lie had laid 
-« wager to sing the entire collection throngh before he 
went to bed. 

" We shall meet John Wesley there, 
We shall meet John Wesley there. 
We shall meet John Wesley there. 
In yon bright home." 

sang the inspired Sleary nntil a knock at his room door 
Annonnced that a visitor had come to see him. 

"Mrs. Chatwynd, sir," said the landlady, as she ushered 
into the room a figure attired in deep mourning. 

"My dear Mrs. Chatwynd," said Sleary, as soon as the 
landlady had disappeared, " how ineffably kind, how 
graciously condescending in you to grant my request. Pray 
he seated. I thought it was my friend the minister. I 
did not expect you so soon, ma'am ; really ; pray be seated." 

The lady seated herself without speaking, keeping her veil 
•down over her face. 

'* I have had a letter from him, ma'am ; a hona fide, genuine, 
unadulterated, autographic epistle," said Sleary. 

" From my husband ?" she asked, in a voice thick either 
with emotion or drink. 

" From your husband, ma'am ; from Mr. Tom Ayrton," 
Sleary replied, " and mark my word, ma'am, we'll trick the 
old fox yet." 

"How?" she asked, eagerly bending her face forward 
iowards his. 

. " That must be left to me, ma'am, with your kind consent, 
permission and acquiescence," observed Sleary with one of his 
^unningest and sickliest smiles. " Do you agree to the 
price ?" 

"I think so," the woman replied, slowly, "but repeat 
ihem to me again, and I will tell you decidedly." 
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" Well," said Sleary, lowering his voice to a whisper, and 
staring with all his eyes through her dark veil, "I have 
seen which waj the land lies. I have not been dogging Mr. 
Tom Ayrton's movements for the last six months withont 
finding ont the desperate game that he is bent upon playing." 

" What game ?" she asked. 

" The game of enriching himself at one fell swoop, and then 
tnming npon his heels and leaving ns to count our respective- 
losses." 

"Explain." 

" Do you take me for a fool ?" 

" No, sir ; I take you for a rogue." 

"A discriminating reply, and more flattering than you 
imagine," said Sleary, " But do you agree to my terms ?" 

" I asked you to state them." 

** Hear, then," Sleary continued, " I claim to be allowed 
your name as a weapon of assault; to be allowed to 
threaten with it as I like and when I like, and '' — 

" What, in the end ?" she inquired. 

"That I share equally with you any silence money that 
you, at last, by my instructions, step forward and claim,'' 
he answered. 

" I agree," she assented. ** Money I must and will have 
from him ; and since I only bungle when acting alone, I will 
leave myself in your hands and act according to your 
instructions. Where am I to go now ? 

" Stay in Woolborough," he said, " do not leave it for a 
moment, and when the time for action comes I wiU summon 
you and drill you in your part." 

" But I want money noti?," she said. 

" All women do, of course," returned Sleary, " there never 
was a woman yet that didn't. Here's half-a-sovereign on 
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acconnt ! the settling daj is postponed sine die. If I do 
not send for you previonsly, you had better look in this 
day week. After I*ve been round to see one or two of my 
Sunday scholars I shall run off to call on our Mr. Tom 
Ayrton. Yes, I'll help him ; 1*11 help him ! God helps 
those who help themselves, eh P" and he rubbed his hands 
together with fiendish delight. 

" Good night," said the woman as he showed her to the 
door. " You will not have to be long with your work. I 
was always a poor hand at waiting. Had I known how 
to wait I should have perhaps been a respectable woman 
instead of the miserable wretch you see me now. At all 
events I should have missed a fate like this. Gt)od night." 

When he had shown the woman into the street he once 
more began his mad whistling, dancing, and gesturing. 

" How Mr. Tom shall smart ! Oh won't I make him sit up 
in the long run !" he muttered to himself, then on he 
went again with his ebullitions of joy. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Sleary sallied forth in the 
direction of Femroyd House, to meet Mr. Tom Ayrton, ac- 
cording to an appointment made in the letter from which 
an extract has already been given in this chapter. Seldom 
had Mr. Sleary gone to meet the manufacturer in a i!nore 
cheerful mood than he went now. Sleary had come to 
Woolborough originally on behalf of the lost woman he had 
just had an interview with, but had gone over to Tom Ayrton 
as soon as he saw that in the employment of that young 
scapegrace there was more to be profited than in acting 
in the interests of a discarded woman whose ultimate pros- 
pects were the gaol or the workhouse. We have seen how 
willingly Tom Ayrton engaged Sleary, how when he has had 
his immediate purposes served by him he has more than once 
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thonght of throwing the lawyer's clerk overboard altogether, 
and how he has always failed in doing this becanse his 
natural dishonesty always sooner or later led him into 
some fresh scrape, from which by the assistance of such a 
man as Sleary, he thought he saw the best loophole of escape. 
The shadow of the woman who had brought Tom Ayrton so 
many hours of anxiety hung over him with terrible 
tenacity now that he had fairly got the manufacturing busi- 
ness, so long and honourably carried on by his father, into 
his own unworthy hands. She haunted him at every turn, 
and would not be exorcised at any price. To-day she would 
accept a sum of money and vow that in return for it she 
would never molest her husband again; to-morrow she 
would come reeling to his counting-houso and demand to 
be instituted into her " rights " forthwith. Sleary was the 
only individual that could really manage her at these times 
and get her into a negotiable humour. Tom tried to believe 
that the people of Woolborough were blind to these unhappy 
occurrences, but there were times when he feared that the 
worst was known. It was at these times that he would fly 
to the secrecy of his counting-house, and hide his sense of 
•disgrace in the solitude of that new bit of factory that 
he had recently built. It was at these times that he 
would feast his eyes upon the figures of his account books, 
gloating mostly upon the page which told him how secure h^ 
was from loss by Are, how many round thousands of good 
cash he would be able to get into his hands if such a 
calamity did chance to happen to his immense range of 
factory buildings. How reassuring it was to think that iu 
the very common event of a fire he would be able to use the 
money of other people in a perfectly legitimate way ia 
restoring his works — or his fortunes. 
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But, as Sleary had very sagacionslj observed in his 
interview with Mrs. Tom Ayrton, aUaa Mrs. Chatwynd, he 
had watched which way the wind blew, and he was setting 
his sails accordingly. 

" Yes, Mr. Tom," Sleary said to himself as he trotted on 
towards Femroyd Honse that pleasant spring evening, *'if 
it's plunder that is meant, I am not going to be left out of the 
pretty game." And he rubbed his hands together again more 
fiercely than ever in his delight at the thought of check- 
mating the manufacturer. 

There was a light in the drawing-room of Femroyd 
House, and Sleary knew that it was there that Mr. Tom was 
keeping his vigils. He sauntered gaily up the front gravel 
walk and rang the bell with much greater assurance than 
on the first day of his standing there, when he had yet 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. Tom. Now he could, if 
he wished, snap his fingers in the face of Mr. Tom, and 
his demeanour accorded with his power. 

" Mr. Ayrton within ?" Sleary asked of the servant. 

" Gome in, there, can't you, Sleary !" shouted Tom from 
the drawing-room. ** I'm dying to see you." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 

Mr. Tom Ayrton was smoking when Sleary entered; 
indeed, the manufacturer occupied so much of his time 
in drowning his troubles in the " flowing bowl " and 
burying them in smoke, that they ought (if such drowning 
and burying could avail) to have ceased to exist long 
before. 

*'Help yourself to the cigars; there's a whole box-full 
there; and make yourself as happy and as comfortable 
as you can," said Tom, as he lighted up an additional 
arm of the chandelier and pulled an easy chair forward 
for Sleary. 

" Oh, sir," said Sleary, making himself free both with 
the cigars and the chair, '^ ' happy and comfortable' are 
easy words to say but blessed hard to realise." 

" Keep your preaching for your Sunday scholars, 
Sleary," rejoined Tom, frowniitg, "with me it won't wash. 
I may be a confounded scoundrel — ^indeed, I feel pretty 
sure that I am — but I'm not so far gone as to try and 
wrap myself in sanctity when communing with my own 
thoughts, 03> — ^which is quite as bad, you'll grant — ^when 
communing with you." 

" Excuse me, it's merely a habit I've got, as the bird 
observed when he swallowed the early worm," said 
Sleary, lighting his cigar and tossing off a glass that his 
host offered him. 
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** My letter would givie yon some idea of wliat I 
want with you this time ? " Tom remarked, evidently 
anxious that there should be no useless beating about 
the bush. 

" Some idea ; yes ; " answered Sleary. 

"Well, the fact is," Tom went on, emphasising every 
alternate word with a slight shake of his cigar, ''that 
villain of a Bill Graham has been writing to me. He 
threatens that unless I get him off he'll reveal everything 
that he knows." 

" Unless you get him off ! " exclaimed Sleary. " The 
man must be mad. You're not a King or a Home 
Secretary going about with free pardons in your pocket." 

"Of course not," said Tom, "that's all plain euough 
to you, but to Mm it's not plain at all. He believes — 
poor, ignorant wretch ! — that money can even open prison 
doors, and not all the argument and reasoning in the 
world could make him believe otherwise." 

"Then it's to be regretted that he's been so long 
unhanged," coolly observed Sleary. " What a pity that 
yon ever let him embark in the same boat with your- 
self." 

"It's all very well to say that now," said Tom, con- 
temptuously, " but the thing's done and we must make 
the best of it." 

"Yes," added Sleary, shaking his head dolefully, "it's 
:& clear case of spilled milk is this, I allow." 

" What's to be done ? *' whispered Tom in the other's 
face. 

Sleary tried to look aghast at the question, but his 
liistrionic ability was not equal to the task. 

"What's to be done?" again whispered Tom. 
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"Ah, echo answers what," said Sleary, looking for 
inspiration towards his replenished glass. 

"And I answer," said Tom, with a look of strong^ 
determination, "that yon mnst go to York and see him% 
Yon mnst tell him not to tnm coward, and that, even 
if jndge, jury and everybody else are against him, I will 
try — and shall probably be able — ^to save him*" 

" But how can I make him believe all this ? " 

"By simply telling it to him in yonr most artistic 
*style. He'll believe you, never fear." 

" Impossible !" 

"Impossible or not it must be tried." 

" It's easy enough to say * try,' Mr. Ajrrton, but 
succeeding is another thing altogether." 

"Succeeding!" cried Tom, "you're sure to succeed." 

"Indeed!" said Sleary, ironically. He objected to the 
work being undervalued, seeing that he was expecting to 
have his services remunerated according to their importance. 
" If the business is so confoundedly simple and easy you 
had better do it yourself. You're welcome to the job.". 

"No, no !" said the manufacturer. " I couldn't do that." 

"I knew you couldn't," observed Sleary, with a sneer, 
" but why did you want to say it was so easy ? " 

" Oh, I meant easy for you, with your diplomatic 
ability, compared with myself," returned Tom, who felt 
that his last shot had missed its aim. 

"For my own part I take words to mean just what 
they say, as the young lady said when she sued her lover 
for breach of promise," remarked Sleary; "but there, 
there's an end of that part of the York Castle controversy ; 
the question is, what will you give me for this stupendous 
bit of scheming P" 
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** Twenty pounds." 

" Twenty fiddlesticks !" 

" Well, then, thirty if yon succeed/* 

" Succeed how far ? " 

" In silencing him for two months. It wants nearly 
that time to the trial." 

- "But what if he should split at the end of the two 
months ? " 

" Never mind," said Tom, " if you succeed in keeping 
his mouth shut for that length of time I'll pay you the 
thirty pounds." 

"But why name two months?" inquired Sleary, with 
a look of intense cunning. "Wouldn't it be as bad to 
be peached upon in two months as now ? " 

Tom had evidently not been calculating upon an inter- 
rogatory so penetrative as this, and he consequentjy 
exhibited strong signs of uneasiness when he heard Sleary 
put it. For the moment he was so flurried that he had 
not his answer ready ; presently, however, ^after trying to 
•cover his confusion by carefully re-lighting his cigar 
(which Sleary noticed had not had its redness in the least 
dimmed) he said, "Time is everything." 

"Yes, and there's a time for everything, too," quietly 
observed Sleary. "There's a time for confidence; there's 
B time for secrets to be no longer withheld." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"What I say." 

"You have my confidence," cried Tom, warmly, "or 
why should I send for you to help me in a thing like 
this? And as for secrets, I have none with you." 

" Then . what do you mean by your two months ? 
«8ked Sleary, peering keenly into Tom*s face. 
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'^ I only meaD," answered Tom, assuming an indifference 
that he did not feel, ''that in two months there might 
a thousand things happen." 

" Yes, there might,** returned Sleary, with a significant 
look at the manufacturer. 

*' It's my turn to ask what you mean, now," said Tom^ 
raising his voice and looking and feeling very uncom- 
fortable. 

"Well, for one thing/' said Sleary, "there's a certain 
person, called or commonly known as Mrs. Chatwynd, 
who might have something unpleasant to say before we- 
have got to the end of two months &om now." 

"But surely she could be bought off for two months 
longer," urged Tom. 

"There you go," urged Sleary, "there you go. Two 
months again. Now what the devil is it that is going to 
happen within the next two months? What is it that at 
the end of two months will make the secrecy of Bill 
Graham and the unrevealing of Mrs. Chatwynd, otherwise 
Ayrton, of less consequence in two months than now? 
What is it Mr. T. A. ? What is it, what is it ? There are 
no secrets between you and me, eh? There's the utmost 
confidence between us, isn't there ? " 

This insinuating satire wrought a strange alteration in 
Tom's manner. Every word cut deeply into his selfish 
soul: but he repressed his inward fury, feeling that 
whatever it was that Sleary suspected it was impossible 
for him to guage the depth of the plot which the manu- 
fibcturer was now seeking to consummat/C. 

" I say, Mr. T. A.," went on Sleary, letting his voice 
drop, and speaking in slow measured tones, " there's 
something afloat You've ventured upon a nice little 
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game, and if I'm to help jon to play it, if F m to share 
the risk, I shall also want to share the other." 

''The other what?" cried Tom, rising to his feet, and 
glaring at Sleary with the faiy of a tiger brought to 
bay. 

"Yon know," added Sleary, "yon know Mr. T. A." 

"Now, confound it, Sleary," exclaimed Tom, doubling 
his fist and shaking it in Sleary's face, " don't you 
exasperate me with any more of your nonsensical insults. 
I can't — I won't stand it." 

" Insults, egad !" said Sleary. "Who is the insulted, I 
should like to know? And as for being exasperated, I 
think I'm entitled to as much consideration as yourself 
in that respect, and I can only say that if I am not to 
exasperate yem, as you seem to desire, I must at the same 
time politely request that you will not exasperate me* 
Worms even have been reported to have turned on 
occasion." 

" You compare yourself with a worm ! " shouted Tom, 
who had by this time lost all control over his passion. 
"You are the veriest serpent that ever crawled." 

" Flattery, sir ; cruel flattery," coolly observed Sleary, 
whose courage on this occasion seemed almost super- 
human. Confronted with the young and handsome 
manufacturer he appeared the very embodiment of weak- 
ness, but the consciousness of possessing an occult power 
which was more than a match for his antagonist's physical 
strength nerved him to dare the worst. 

Tom Ayrton seemed to forget his obligations to Sleary 
in his excitement, and had the forgetfulness lasted a 
minute longer would undoubtedly have asserted his physical 
superiority in a manner that 81eary, with all his bravado, 
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would hardly have appreciated. But just as the devil 
within him had been thoroughly roused, Tom Ayrton saw 
open before him the darksome abyss of disgrace into which 
Sleary had the power to hurl him, so instead of acting 
on his first impulse, and springing at Sleary*s throat, he 
speiit his fury upon an unoffending wine glass, which he 
dashed into the fire, and then he threw himself despairingly 
into his chair. 

"Oh, hang it, Sleary, what's the use of you and me 
playing at this?" he groaned. 

" That's just what I've been wondering," replied Sleary, 
pretending to be extremely cool, although it was easy to 
see that the impetuous movements of Mr. A3rrton and the 
crash and shiver of the glass had to some extent terrified 
the little man. '* Unity is strength, but disunion is murder 
and brickdust, as the so-and-so said to the so-and-so." 

" You puzzle me, Sleary," said Tom, after a pause, 
" and if you'll tell me just what it is you are hinting at, 
and what you require of me, it will save a deal of trouble 
io both of us. Neither of us can afford to mince matters 
at this time of day." 

" Oh, I'm not of the mincing sort, I assure you," 
observed Sleary, whose courage was rapidly increasing 
as his opponent receded further into the region of 
supplication. 

" Then what is it you mean ? " asked Tom, piteously. 

"This, then, is what I mean, Mr. Ayrton," said Sleary, 
looking straight into Tom's face, as if anxious to realise 
the effect of every single word as it was uttered ; " I mean 
that in any further business that we engage in it must 
be as partners all through." 

"All through? Through what?" 
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"Througli what!" exclaimed Sleary. "If need be, 
tfarongli fire and water." 

Tom Ayrton stared aghast. " Fire and water !" he 
ejaculated. " What are yon thinking of ? " 

"I am thinking that. this two months* business means 
a great deal more than jou choose to reveal," said Sleary, 
who had not failed to take due note of the embarrassment 
and confusion which his words prodaced in the manu- 
facturer's mind. *' I am tUinkiog that you have some 
ugly scheme on foot, in which you want my aid; and 
I am thinking that you will not get that aid unless, as I 
said before in pretty plain English, I am made a partner 
all through — I won't say fire and water this time, since 
you object, but all through the various transactions in 
which you avail yourself of my help." 

" I offer to pay you handsomely for going to York ; 
what more can you want ? " said Tom. 

"A great deal more than anything you have offered 
yet, sir," replied Sleary, boldly. " If I'm to keep your 
path clear for you these important two months, while you 
work out your little plot; if I'm to gag that drunken 
woman for you; if Tm to keep that murderer's tongue 
quiet for you at York ; it is not a paltry twenty or thirty 
pounds that will suffice to pay me." 

" Very well," said Tom, impatiently, " I will say forty 
pounds. Will that satisfy you ? " 

** Decidedly not, I'm bent on a partnership, entire and 
complete, or nothing at all," was the answer. 

**But, so long as you are well-paid, what's the odds?" 
inquired Mr. Ayrton. 

" The odds are considerably in your favour," quickly 
retorted Sleary. 
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"I don't see it," said Tom, who was fast wearying of 
this long-continned word fencing. " The question is, are yoir 
willing to undertake these businesses for me— of silencing^ 
Mrs. Chatwynd and Bill Graham ? " 

'* On condition that I am made an equal partner, not else.'*' 

" Partner in what ? " 

" Your profits." 

"What profits?" 

"Anything that may result from our united labours." 

By this time Tom had become thoroughly himself, and 
was ready to promise anything. What was to prevent 
him giving Sleary any promise that he desired to exact; 
and what was to prevent him afterwards breaking any 
promise that he then made? Having now come to regard 
matters in this light, he said to Sleary, "Very well then^ 
let it be on your owu terms." " 

" Properly said, and, for both our sakes, I hope it will 
be as properly done. However, I may as well remind you 
that I am not without means to enforce the fair carrying 
out of the partnership." 

" What means do you allude to ? " 

"My power to bring Mrs. Chatwynd, aUas Ayrton, 
upon the scene at any moment, ready to do my every 
bidding ; my power to confiront you — and, indeed, anyone 
else whom it might be necessary to confront — with my 
intimate knowledge of your past ; and " — here he let his 
voice fall again into that measured awfulness which had 
wrought so strongly upon the manufacturer at the earliep 
part of the interview — "my intimate knowledge of the 
future you are chalking out for yourself." 

" What future ? " cried Tom, excitedly. Had he 
been told an hour before that he would have quietly 
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submitted to be dictated to by Sleary like this, be 
would have said that the thing was simply and utterly 
impossible. 

" Say no more," said Sleary, " give me fifty ponnds, 
on partnership account, for Mrs. C. and myself, on the 
spot, and I'll be off to York to-morrow morning, and get 
the quietus speedily administered. Then, Mr. T. A., you*U 
be left in peace to pursue your secret operations." 

"Ten pounds is all I can scrape together at present,'' 
said Tom, who was humble enough now ; " take that, and 
the rest shall be ready for you on your returning successful." 

This part of the bargain was eventually agreed to, and 
Sleaiy, delighted at having done so excellent a stroke of 
business, went back to his lodgings, and sang hymns for 
the remainder of the night. Now and then he might 
stop in his devotional exercises to soliloquise, his thonghts 
running mainly towards certain checkmating processes 
which he was preparing to bring into operation against 
Tom Ayrton, if need should arise. Sleary was sufficiently 
alive to all the exigencies of the relative positions of Tom 
Ayrton and himself, he thought, to prevent matters ending 
otherwise than for his own personal benefit and emolument. 
The first thought of the manufacturer would be, he knew, 
to decamp as soon as he had completed his plans, but it 
would take him all his time to slip off unnoticed. Sleary 
swore by even more gods than the famous "Lars Porsena 
of Clusium," that he would never permit Tom Ayrton to 
"do the grand slope," to use his own classic words. He 
vowed to stick to him like a leech, like a barnacle, and like 
many other close adhering bits of creation. Next morning 
Sleary was speeding away towards the good old city of 
York. 
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Mr. Tom Ayrton was considerably non-plussed by 
Slearj's attitude, and spent a very unhappy restless night 
^er the lawyer's clerk left him. Conld Sleary, he asked 
himself, have been watching his nightly vigils at the mill ? 
Oonld he hare really discovered his secret, or was it a 
mere hazard of Sleary's to hint at knowing his intentions ? 
But, be it as it might, Tom said to himself, Sleary would 
find himself cheated at last. Until he had carried his 
schemes fairly through he would risk nothing by promising^ 
Sleary whatever he asked. In the meantime there were 
many other matters to arrange; many creditors to stave 
off until he could accompUsh his purpose ; and much 
stealthy plotting and planning to be done. The interview- 
he had had with Sleary, however, greatly precipitated his 
schemings. All the night through he puzzled his weary 
brain to find some means of defeating the cross-plotting 
of Sleary, but he was unable to think of any effectual 
mode of doing so that would fit in with the two months' 
time ttat he had given himself to work in. The upshot 
of all his brooding and thinking was, that he came to the 
conclusion that what had to be done must be done quickly 
and unhesitatingly, and upon such a course he finally 
decided. He would act at once; li possible, whUe Sleary 
was away at York ; and then they would see whether 
the lawyer^s clerk would be able to follow him "through 
fire and water" or not as he threatened to do. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A DESCENT UPON DOBBT ROW. 

Hubert Trafford, when once he had made np his mind 
to do a thing, was seldom found wavering or hesitating. 
So, when he had fully determined to write to his father, 
as he had informed Lizzie Bayner on that Sunday morning 
when he waylaid her as she went to church, he did not 
fail to carry out his intention. He had approached his 
father before in a becoming, yet rather high-handed 
fashion, yielding up none of his personal rights nor yet 
infringing upon the rights of his father ; now, however, 
he resolved to attack the Squire at his most vulnerable 
point — his selfishness — hoping to conquer it not by a process 
of storming but rather by giving way to it, by coaxing 
it into submission. It was not for his own sake that he 
proposed to do this, but for the sake of the girl whom he 
hoped yet to prevail upon to become his wife. Had it 
been possible even to have got Lizzie's consent to be 
married to him in spite of family traditions, family honour, 
family pride, and family predilections, he would not have 
felt comfortable to have married her without making some 
effort to clear away the cloud of disapproval that would 
be sure to hang over her head. For himself he could 
afford to defy prejudice, whatsoever form it took ; and, 
indeed, he did not doubt that they would before long be 
able to live down any foolish prejudice that their union 
might engender in the minds of jealous and stiffnecked 
people. But for all that, he considered it none the less 
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liis duty to make a last attempt to win over his father^ 
He hardly hoped to sacceed, but if he partially succeeded 
he would gain an advantage which might tell forcibly 
with Lizzie. She had already promised that if he got his 
father's consent to the marriage she would no longer object, 
although the promise had been given in the full belief 
that the possibility meditated could never come to pass. 
Hubert argued the matter over within himself for a long 
time before he really wrote the letter, and when he did 
write it it was with a hopeful heart and a stout conviction 
that he was doing an honourable act. The letter was 
couched in respectful but uncringing language, and pro- 
posed, if the Squire still desired it, that Hubert would 
co-operate with him in destroying the entail on the family 
estate. This proposal had emanated from Mr. Tra£Pord 
soon after Hubert became of age, but Hubert at that time 
looked with unkindly eyes upon the business, imagining 
that the legal arrangement which his father sought to 
have carried out was meant finally to impoverish him. 
This was the first serious grievance that he had had 
against his father, but now, having gained better knowledge 
of how far the destruction of the family entail could 
afiect him, and having also been made a wealthy man 
irrespective of anything that the family estate could do for 
him, he was less inclined to stand opposed to his father's 
will in the matter. In this frame of mind it was that 
he wrote to his father, making the ofier to join in cutting 
off the entail on such terms as would at all events put 
the Squire in a better position, both as regarded himself 
and the other members of the family, than the sort of 
trusteeship which he had hitherto only been able to 
exercise over the Trafford estate. There were many things 
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connected witli the estate and the family that Mr. Trafford 
would have dearly loved to have had tied firmly down 
'by entail npou entail through all future generations, but, 
on the whole, he was very much more trammelled in his 
dealings with the estate than he liked to be ; hence his 
desire to carry out the proposal that Hubert now made to 
him. Having fully and fairly set forth the terms upon 
which he would join in this family arrangement, Hubert 
added the few words which, in his eyes, were far more 
important (even regarded as a proposal) than all else that 
the letter contained. " I have made proposals of marriage 
to Miss Elizabetli Bayner, the daughter of the Bethel 
Kayuer who, you will remember, was charged with being 
implicated with the Chartists at Woolborough last year. 
She is a most respectable young lady, and, although but 
of humble birth, will, I am sure, do honour to any family 
with whom she may become connected. I think it my 
duty to you as my father to communicate to you my 
intentions in this matter, and I hope that you will not 
consider I am acting in any way wrongly or disrespectfully." 

When this letter reached Trafford Hall, the Squire was 
sitting in his library turning over the leaves of his 
private family history — ^the book in which he had written 
the story of what he called Hubert's disgrace, the day 
when he sent his son from the hall and forbade him to 
enter it again. On the post-bag being brought to him 
Mr. Trafford dismissed the servant with a growl, called him 
back with another growl, and told him he didn't want him 
with a third growl, after which he turned to the contents of 
the bag with greater comfort. 

Hubert's letter was the first that he took up. He 
recognised the handwriting, and, knowing that under 
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existing circumstances it must be something important 
that wonld tempt bis son to write to him, he broke 
the seal of* Hubert's epistle the first of all. The 
illuminated^ monograms and coats of arms emblazoned 
on the other letters might very well have their 
destruction deferred. 

Mr. Trafford had seldom been more surprised in hia 
life with the contents of a letter than he was with this 
one of Hubert's, that told him on one page that he might 
almost have his own way with the Trafford estate, and on 
the next page told him that there was a still further 
disgrace impending over the Trafford family. The Squire 
read the letter over and over and over again, and if he 
.could only have believed that the latter portion, which 
referred to Lizzie Biayner, had been written as a joke; 
if he could only have believed that as regarded that part 
of the letter his vision had deceived him, he would have 
felt kindlier towards Hubert than he had done for a long 
time, notwithstanding his having soiled the family name 
by embarking in the vulgar pursuits of trade. But the 
very idea of becoming father-in-law to a common factory 
girl, whose father had been tried for treasonable practices^ 
was more than he could bring himself to regard with 
ordinary patience. 

He got up and walked about the room, gazing now 
and again at the pictured faces of his ancestors hanging 
on the walls, seeming to ask them in turn how they would 
have borne such a disgrace. When he had performed this 
exercise sufficiently long to let the inmates of the house 
know that the excited footsteps they heard betokened 
that the master of the house was '^ awful again," he strode 
forth into the corridor and from thence out into the stable, 
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where he caught two hirelings on the point of smiling 
at one another. Had they been aware of his approach 
they would have looked grave enough, but he had pounced 
i^pon them by surprise. 

" What are you doing, you dirty villains !*' he roared. 
"Do I pay you your wages to hang sniggering there, 
think you? Do you know you're robbing me, you idle 
vagabonds ? Saddle Blueskin ; and if you're more than three 
minutes about it take a week's notice from now. D'ye hear ?" 

In very little more than the allotted three minutes 
Blueskin was saddled, Mr. Trafibrd had attired himself in 
riding costume, and was trotting through the park towards 
the AireviUe entrance lodge. 

It was soon evident, after he got into the high road, 
that he was making for the much detested town of 
Woolborough. It was a pleasant spring morning and 
ought to have induced pleasant feelings in Mr. Traffbrd's 
aristocratic mind, but, although the birds chattered gaily 
on the roadside ^d the trees and the fields looked bright 
apd cheerful in their first spring dress, the presence of 
the hateful factory chimneys in the distance would not 
permit of the operation of any of these natural influences. 

In due course Blueskin landed his master in the 

smoke-dimmed town, and at the door of the chief 

hostelry, the Grif&n, where aU the Traffords who had 

gone that way for centuries had been accustomed to put 

up. Having got his horse properly lodged he betook 

himself to the ungainly streets of Woolborough, striding 

along like Gulliver amongst the Lilliputians, his giant 

form contrasting strangely with the thin emaciated figures 

of the poor factory workers who paused to look at him 

as he passed along. ^ 

21 
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He did not ask the way to Stancliffe, Trafford and Oo.'s 
works, nor did be ask the way to the lodgings of Mr. 
Hubert Trafford, bat be frightened a boy almost out of 
bis senses by giving him a penny and commanding bim 
to show him the way to Dobby Row. The poor lad 
contrived, however, to conduct Mr. Trafford within eyesight 
of the place; bavin g done which be decamped to the 
nearest toffee shop recklessly bent upon obliterating the 
remembrance of the haughty squire in the earnest contem- 
plation of a "pennorth o' all sorts." 

Was ever such a thing known as the mighty Mr. 
Hugh Trafford going on foot along such a dilapidated 
thoroughfare as Dobby Row? Certainly, the neighbours 
bad been accustomed to see the young Squire put in 
an appearance amongst them, but that was altogether 
different. Hubert had become as one of themselves ; be 
bad joined the great army of workers, was a pioneer of 
commerce, and bad always shown the utmost sympathy 
with them in their sufferings. Not so Mr. Trafford. Mr. 
Trafford had, both as a landowner and as a magistrate, 
always treated them with the supremest contempt; going 
to law with the manufacturers whenever he could get 
half a chance, and doing all he could to hinder the town 
from developing into a great manufacturing centre, even 
though by such development bis own landed possessions 
were* considerably enhanced in value. 

When he got into the Row, the first thing be did was 
to ask a woman, who began trembling the moment she 
saw him, which house ''those Rayner' people", lived in. 
Having been informed, he went and knocked at the door of 
the Rayner domicile, and, as luck would have it, the very 
person that he bad come purposely to see answered his knock. 
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No sooneT did Lizzie get a glimpse of his great 
frowning face than she uttered a slight scream and 
staggered a few paces back into the house, unable to utter 
A word. Mr. Traflford, however, was in no humour to 
take heed of such slight feminine displays as these, so he 
walked unhesitatingly into the house and closed the 
4oor after him. Lizzie was alone when he entered, 
but she was thankful that it had so happened, for, above 
^1, she dreaded any conflict between the Squire and her 
mother. It was quite accidental her being at home at all 
At that hour in the forenoon. The mill at which , she was 
employed had "broken down," some portion of the 
xnachinery having refused to perform the duiy allotted 
to it, and Mrs< Bayner had seized the opportunity of 
Lizzie's being at home to pay a visit to some friend in 
jmother part of the town. 

" I see I am at the right place," said Mr. TrafTord. 
"^'I recognise you as the young woman who came to 
see me about those Chartist rioters, and I've come all the 
way from Trafford Hall to have a bit of conversation 
with you on a matter of the highest importance." 

By this time Lizzie had recovered her self-possession 
somewhat. 

.** Will you sit down, sir ? " she said, meekly. 

Mr. Trafford at first was disposed to regard an invitation 
to seat himself on an ordinary uncushioned deal chair as 
ikn insult to his family dignity, but he afterwards tfionght 
better of it, seeing that the chair was scrupulously clean, 
and sat himself down. Lizzie continued to stand, and 
this man of high and ancient lineage accepted the 
thing as a proper acknowledgment of their relative 
positions. 
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"I am grieved, yonng woman," said Mr. Trafford^ 
endeavouring to keep his wrath nnder control, jnst ont of 
consideration for Lizzie's feelings, "I am grieved, I say, to 
find that yon continue to como between me and my son, 
and continne to prevent that affectionate relationship 
existing between him and me that ought to exist between 
a father and son in our position of life." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but " 

" Never mind begging my pardon, young woman,"^ 
interrupted the squire, much in the same tone as if he 
had been addressing a prisoner from the magistrates*^ 
bench, "we'll look over the past altogether if you'll 
promise me faithfully and sincerely that you'll not speak 
to him again." 

"You mistake me, Mr. Trafford," said Lizzie, bridling- 
up with indignation, "I do not ask you to forgive any- 
thing that I have done, for I am not aware that I have 
done anything wrong." 

" Not done anything wrong !" gasped the irate squire, 
his breath almost taken away by the audacity of the 
remark. 

"No, sir," she answered, proudly and calmly, "although 
I may be sorry that things have happened as they have, 
I am not disposed to admit that I have done anything 
that has been unbecoming to me in my humble station." 

"You have encouraged my son to pay attentions to 
you. 

" I have not." 

" You lie, you minx, you lie !" shouted Mr. Trafford as 
he rose to his feet and stalked angrily across the floor. 

" Oh, sir," she cried piteously, " I am speaking the 
truth, and Hubert— Mr.Hubert " 
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"Yes, * Hubert,'" he retorted, "'Hubert, Hubert,* that's 
proof sufficient ; what honest young woman would speak 
in that familiar way of a gentleman whose attentions she 
•did not encourage, think you?" 

"Appearances are against me, I know," said Lizzie, 
''but I speak truly when I say that whatever has passed 
between Mr. Hubert and myself has not been of my 
seekiDg. You yourself cannot be more conscious of the 
vast disparity that exists between him and me than I am." 

" Does he visit you ?" ' 

"Yes," she answered, her heart sinking within her, as 
she murmured the reply. 

" Does he want to marry you ?'* 

Again she whispered "Yes," and bent her head in 
sorrow. 

"Then how comes it that you say you have not 
•encouraged him ?" roared Mr. Trafford, striking his fist 
upon the table with a vehemence that showed that he 
was confident of having cross-examined her into an 
admission from which there was no escape. 

" If you had asked me whether I was willing to agree 
to his proposal," said Lizzie, a sudden calmness coming to 
her rescue, " you might have found that question 
unnecessary. " 

Mr. Trafibrd had not been prepared for this. He had 
never imagined that there could be the remotest possibility 
of Lizzie declining the unspeakable honour of an aUiance 
with a scion of the house of Trafibrd, with whom the 
noblest blood in the land might have been proud to have 
mingled. 

"And do you mean to tell me, young woman," said the 
Squire, when he had partially recovered from this stag- 
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goring blow at his family pride, "that you have really 
refused my son's proposal?" 

"I have, sir," she replied, and then, with the sudden 
remembrance breaking over her of her last interview 
with Hubert, and the promise he had drawn from her^ 
she could control her emotion no longer, but burst into 
tears. 

"Tut, tut," said Mr. Trafford, who began to regard 
the girl as a sort of human phenomenon, "there is no 
need to cry about it. You have acted with a discretion 
and a firmness that I was quite unprepared for; I could 
not have imagined such an appreciation of the difficulties 
of the position from one of your humble rank ; but there, 
now, dry your eyes; I am very much pleased with you, 
and if you'll promise me, as I have no doubt you will, 
that you will not see him any more " 

"Not see him any more !*' cried Lizzie, her whole 
heart seeming almost to die at .the mere contemplation of 
such a fate. " Why should I not see him ?*' she said. 

"Because it is highly improper," promptly replied 
Mr. TraflTord, " and if you'll give me the promise honestly 
and fairly, I'll see that you are handsomely rewarded." 

" Is it not enough," she said, looking at his huge 
bearded face through her tears, "to deprive me of my 
right to think and feel as my own heart dictates ? Must 
you also insult me with offering me bribes ? Oh, sir,, 
you do not, cannot understand me ! " and her sorrow welled 
forth anew. 

At that moment the latch was lifted and in walked 
Lizzie's mother. Dorothy's surprise at seeing so high a 
personage as the squire in her house was undoubtedly 
great, but she did not allow her astonishment to deprive 
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her of her reasoidng faculties. She discerned the position 
of affairs at once, and, much as she cared for Hubert, 
mnch as she thought of the matrimonial possibilities 
between Hubert and Lizzie, she could not suffer her 
daughter to be trampled into the dust even by an 
hereditary gentleman. 

"What's t'meanin' of all this, Mr. Squire?" she 
demanded. 

Mr. TraflSard saw. now that his hope of further 
negociation had fled. He looked upon. Dorothy as some- 
thing of the type of the fentiale furies of the French 
Be volution, since that memorable, interview with her at 
Trafford Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DARKNESS STILL. 

The interview between Mr. Trafford and Mrs. Dorothy 
Bayner was not destined to be as long in duration as 
the interview between the Squire and Lizzie had been. 
There was no diplomacy about Dorothy's way of dealing 
witb a question. Her words were as sudden as her 
impressions. There was no finessing with her; she 
believed not in " beating about the bush ; " she said what 
she thought in the most direct manner, and with a 
complete disregard of consequences. 

" What's t'meanin' on it aU, I want to know ? " 
repeated Dorothy. 

" Oh, mother," said Lizzie, drying her tears, " Fll 
tell you all about it when he's gone." Then she turned 
to the Squire, and with an imploring look said, "Go, 
sir, go." 

" I'll tell you what it is," answered Mr. Trafford, 
disregarding Lizzie's entreaty, and glaring fiercely at her 
mother, " IVe come here to put a stop, by fair means or 
foul, to my son coming to this house." 

*' This house is as good as yours any. day, and the 
folks that's in it is a good deal better nor some o' t' folks 
*at's in yours," cried Dorothy, "let me tell you that bit, 
Mr. Trafford; big as you are, an* fine as you are." 

" Now, my good woman " 

"Ton once called me a good woman before," Dorothy 
said, excitedly, " an' I weant tak' sich language nawther 
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throo you nor onnybody livin'. They call me Dorothy 
Rayner, an* I defy onnybody to say black's my name ! " 

Mr. Trafford, angered as he was, could see that he 
could gain nothing in a word combat with so voluble 
an individual as Mrs. Bayner, so he simply revenged 
himself by calling her " a low, vulgar woman," and strode 
out of the house, Dorothy shouting after him in the most 
determined manner. 

On his way home, Mr. Trafford, although he had had his 
diplomatic advances in some me^^ure repulsed by Lizzie, 
felt much more satisfied with the condition of affairs 
than he had done when he set out that morniDg, and the 
conclusion that he came to was that the girl had really 
declined the matrimonial proposals of Hubert, and that a 
careful note of warning and admonition, coupled with a 
show of affectionate regard and favour, might win back 
Hubert to the paths of rectitude. He did not expect 
that he would be able to prevail upon Hubert to forsake 
commerce, now that he had once got fairly embarked in 
the Woolborough trade, but he thought he might reason- 
ably expect to do something towards weaning him from 
Lizzie Rayner. He resolved, therefore, to write accepting 
Hubert's offer to join in cutting off the entail. He 
did not for a moment imagine that anything he had 
done that day would do other than assist the proposed 
arrangement, but, of course, in regarding this matter he 
only looked with Traffordian eyes. That Hubert would 
resent his interference hardly ever occurred to him, for 
pride is almost as blind as love. 

In the house in Dobby Row the scene that followed 
Mr. Trafford's departure was exceedingly painful to Lizzie. 
She had never taken her mother into her confidence in 
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regard to her feelings towards Habert, and now some 
confession was inevitable. Sbe contrived to cover as 
mnch of the inner entanglements of the affair as possible, 
bnt, in spite of^ all her effort, she was unable to keep 
from her mother the secret that Habert had really 
offered her marriage. 

In the evening Lizzie's position lyas rendered even 
still more painful. Hubert looked in, and his bright, 
cheerful, hopeful face, instead of giving her joj and 
delight, increased her trouble tenfold. Luckily, Dorothy 
was out when he called, or the interview would have 
been still more embarrassing. There was no help for her 
whatever. She could not do otherwise than tell him of 
the interview she had had that day with his father, which 
she felt had widened the social gulf that yawned between 
her and Hubert to an extent that was terrible to con- 
template. She now felt that she had given Hubert 
encouragement ; and she felt also that the great world 
of propriety would censure her for what she had so 
innocently done. It was a long time before she could 
muster up courage to inform him what had occurred, but 
eventually [she managed to say, " Your feither has been 
here to-day." 

Hubert had seldoni been so much taken by surprise 
as he was to hear that his father had really been a 
visitor at the humble abode of the Bayners in Dobby 
Bow. His first thought was that the Squire had been 
tempted, in the glow of gratitude for Hubert's letter, to 
descend from his aristoci*atic solitude and offer the hand 
of conciliation and favour to Lizzie ; but, as he gradually 
drew the truth from Lizzie, his heart again became filled 
with gall and bitterness, and he felt a keener hatred of 
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bis father than ever he had experienced before. This 
was the reply to his offer to join in barring the entail 
upon the family property; this was the retnrn that was 
Tonohsafed to him for offering to relinquish his hereditary 
rights for the personal advantage of his father. Any 
wrongful treatment would have been borne with more 
equanimity than an attempt to interfere with Lizzie's 
feelings. His father had all along been a most formidable 
terror to the poor girl, and just as Hubert was on the 
point, as he thought, of bringing her to regard the Squire 
in a more favourable light, he swooped down upon her 
and increased her terror tenfold.' 

" I have borne much, Lizzie,** said Hubert, " but all 
his past insults together have not affected me so much as 
this. I can never forgive him." 

"What else could you expect, Hubert?*' said Lizzie; 
endeavouring to look unmoved. "H^ has done nothing 
but what the world would approve." 

" I am sick of what you call the world,** added Hubert, 
Ms eyes flashing with anger, "and it is high time that 
all such preposterous notions as my father's were exploded. 
The world ! Why are we always to be stopped at every 
step by a bugbear that exacts everything and gives nothing 
in return ? Tou are my world, Lizzie ; let me be yours.*' 

"It cannot be as you wish, Hubert," said Lizzie, 
letting her head droop mournfully upon her bosom. "It 
is better that Mr. Trafford has been to-day. He has 
wakened me from my foolish dream, and we had better 
not see each other again. I refused to promise him, but 
for all that, it is a thing that must be." 

"Tou will drive me mad, Lizzie,*' he exclaimed, "if 
you talk like this. I have a right to see you just as 
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xnnch as I have a right to love yon. Why will yon. 
^ve way to such despairing thoughts ? " 

" It can do no good our ' meeting, Hubert," she said, 
with forced firmness, "it will only make me more un- 
happy." 

" Do you not love me, then ?" he asked, looking stead- 
fastly into her face. 

"It is because I love you that I forget my duty," 
she said. "I now see that not only am I endangering 
your happiness and prosperity by my fond dreaming, but 
I am — forgive me for saying it — steadily destroying my 
own good name." 

"Marry me then and save us both," he entreated. 

" It is impossible," she replied. "It has been impossible 
from the first. Oh, I have done wrong, I have done 
wrong ! " 

She covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. 

" Mine is the wrong, Lizzie, if wrong there be," Hubert 
said, putting his arm round her waist and resting her 
head gently upon his breast. 

"No, no," she protested through her tears, "I alone 
3,m. to blame ; but oh I have loved you so much, Hubert ; 
I have been so happy when I have been with you that 
I have not had the courage to deny myself your company. 
But we must part." 

" Part ! " he gasped. " Never ! Not all the convention- 
alities in the world shall separate us now. You must^ 
you shall be my wife, Lizzie. Look up and tell me that 
you love me and not the world. I will give up my factory, 
I will give up my ancestral rights, I will give up the 
old world altogether, with its hated social distinctions and 
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ite narrow selfishness, an/i we will seek another country 
where we can stand equal both before God and man. I 
have wealth enough to set • up afresh in the new world 
of which I speak, and I have a love that will create a 
world of its own for us if necessary." 

Lizzie's heart beat excitedly as she heard his im» 
passioned words, and the picture that he drew almost 
seemed to open out another dreamland to her. But she 
had resolved upon a sacrifice, and had strength enoTzgh 
lefb to keep her will firm upon its original determination. 

" And do you think, Hubert," she said, drawing herself 
away from him for a moment, "that I could ever be 
happy to feel that for my sake you had given up your 
high position, your old home, your factory— everything that 
goes to make your life prosperous— ^to become an exile 
with me? " 

"Your love would far outweigh everything that I 
should have to give up," replied Hubert, impetuously. 

"You think so now,** 

"I should think so always;*' and as he spoke he 
kissed her fervently. 

But there was another trouble that weighed heavily 
on Lizzie's heart. Gilbert Thornton was expected back 
almost daily, and she feared to face him with, the tale of 
her deception. He had gone away in the belief that she 
loved him; he was coming back with the knowledge 
that she loved Hubert, and with a determination to be 
avenged ujpon one or both of them. Hubert's allusion to 
the new world brought forcibly to her mind the advancing 
face of Gilbert, angry and reproachful, and she shrank 
back with a shudder from Hubert's passionate kiss. She 
had told Hubert something (but not all) about Gilbert 
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and herself, and it was her bonnden duty to apprise him 
of what was to be expected from Gilbert on his arrival. 
Bat how was she to do this ? This was a question which 
she had asked herself frequently of late, and now a sudden 
impulse seized her to throw that information too into the 
scale against herself. 

" Oh do not talk in this way, Hubert," she said, 
desperately, " I am not deserving of such a love as yours. 
There are so many things to set against our attachment 
that it is best to let it come to an end, as far as it is 
possible to make it. Gilbert Thornton will be home in a 
day or two." 

Hubert was struck with the terrorised tone in which 
she uttered the last sentence, and a slight but very natural 
pang of jealousy shot through his heart. 

"But why should we talk of him at this moment ?" 
asked Hubert. 

" It is better thafc we should," she answered, in a 
subdued tone. "He will not be your friend." 

Lizzie's voice and manner seemed to have grown so 
strangely different that Hubert became alarmed, and the 
feeling of jealousy that at the first mention of Gilbert's 
name was slight now increased to such an extent as to 
agitate him exceedingly. 

" Why will Gilbert be my enemy ? " he said. 

" Because you love me." 

" But you do not love Mm .^" 

•'Unfortunately, no." 

"Why unfortunately, Lizzie?" 

<' Oh do not ask me," she replied. " He is ooming 
back, as he says, to be revenged, and, oh, I am so unhappy 
about it all." 
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"As for being revenged, I was not aware that there 
was anything to be revenged about," said Hubert, with 
apparent indi£ference. "I shall await his coming without 
fear." 

A few minutes before Hubert was all eagerness and 
impatience, the fever of love was hot upon him, and, 
despite the unwelcome interference of his father, he had 
felt as if nothing could satisfy him unless he obtained 
Lizzie's consent to marry him. Now, however, since 
Gilbert Thornton had been mentioned between them, and 
since Lizzie had shown such great perturbation in speak- 
ing of her old lover, Hubert was so much wrought upon 
by conflicting feelings that he abated his fervent appeals 
and became tbe victim of a wild unrest. 

The appearance of Mrs. Bayner upon the scene put 
an end to the interview between the lovers, however, and 
Hubert, instead of hearing those further explanations from 
Lizzie which would probably have set his mind at ease, 
was doomed to listen to Mrs. Rayner's denunciation of 
his father, accompanied with sundry hints that fine clothes 
and heaps of money did not always constitute a gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BACK AGAIN. 

That same nigbt at sundown two men stole along the 
meadow footpaths at the end of the town, looking down 
with wistful eyes at the long line of smoke-grimed factories 
and workshops which lay before them and speaking to 
eact other in subdued tones. Every now and then they 
paused in the soft grey evening to note some object that 
presented itself to them as anciently familiar. There was 
a strange mixture of sadness and joy, of eagerness and 
hesitation, in the faces of the two men. They appeared 
at one moment as if seized with a sudden impulse to 
rush forward and reveal themselves to the people, and the 
next moment would hang back as if uncertain of the 
welcome that might be accorded them. As the twilight 
deepened and the lights in the town shone forth the ways 
grew more lonely, the few young people who had come 
into the fields to inhale the luscious breath of the spring 
and to talk of their loves, their hates, their cares and 
their weariness, retired to the shelter of their cottage 
roofs; and at last the two men, who had stopped on a 
little bridge that spanned the beck at a point before the 
mills could empty their foulness into it, began to look 
about with increased confidence. Hitherto they had turned 
aside whenever anyone approached them, as if they were 
afraid of being recognised; but now, not only were there 
fewer people in the fields about the bridge, but the dark- 
ness had come to their aid, hiding them from view except 
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to the one or two solitary stra^lers who lingered in the 
footpaths longer than their fellows, but these stragglers 
generally contented themselves with wishing the two men 
a rough "good night," or with passing them in silence. 

"The town is very little altered, Gil," said the elder 
of the two men. " T'same griminess ; t'same dirt an' 
blackness ; t'same big, frownin* factories ; and t'same 
ngly, narrow streets." 

" Jnst the same," mnrmnred the other, mournfully, 
"There's a new house here an' there, an' a new mill or 
two, an' perhaps a few fresh warehouses ; but the town 
is much the same as we left it, for all that." 

"Ay," said his companion, and his voice quivered 
slightly, "but wi' all its dirt an' griminess an' ugliness, 
to me it's a bonny place yet, GKl. There's none o* them 
fine places 'at we've seen over yonder 'at speaks to my 
heart as this does." 

"It awakens old memories, I grant you," said 'the 
other, with a strange wild look, "but I hate it. It's a 
place only fit for pigs and grovelling misers to live in." 

"Ah, my lad," rejoined the elder one, shaking his 
head sadly, "there was a time — an' not long -sin' neither 
— ^when you wished for no bonnier spot to end your days 
in than this." 

"But that was when I had seen no other place." 

" No, it wor'nt ; it wor when you'd got your heart 
settled here." 

"Oh, it's not that alone," said the younger man, 
impatiently. " I've much to come back to here that I 
love, if I have also something to come back to to hate." 

"Don't say hate, my lad. Hatin's unhealthy employ 

ment at any time." 

22 
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The reader will hardly need to be told that the two 
men who hnng on the bridge in the early darkness of 
the spring night were Bethel Bayner and Gilbert Thorn- 
ton, returning to their old home again. 

The two returned wanderers had landed in Liverpool 
that morning and had come forward, without delay, to a 
station only a few miles distant from Woolborough. From 
thence they had walked leisurely on to their destination, 
being afraid to enter the town by daylight, lest they 
should be recognised and subjected to some annoying, 
even if well-meant, demonstration in the streets. They 
had neared the town as the night came on, talking over 
their prospects, and, from time to time, coming upon 
some well-remembered spot, which called up such recollec- 
tions of the past as served to bring back the ancient 
time to them with wonderful vividness. 

Their way of approach lay through a suburb of the 
town which, as yet, had not fallen a prey to speculative 
builders; but few houses were scattered about on the 
wayside ; and the only people they were afraid of meeting^ 
would hardly be likely to be anywhere else but at their 
work at the time the two travellers were in the public 
roads. The danger of recognition increased, however, with 
the advance of night, and then Bethel and Gilbert betook 
themselves to the unfrequented paths, timing their arrival 
at the little bridge where we have just found them with 
the closing in of night. 

There was something exceedingly solemn about the 
appearance of the two men as they leaned over the rude 
bridge, hearing the water trickling gently over its rocky 
bed, listening intently for the sounds of busy existence 
that now and then came upon their ears from the 
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gloomy town, and more than all, looking steadily, 
earnestly and sadly, at the hnddled-np streets and honses, 
factories and workshops, chimneys and spires which made 
op the town of Woolborongh. They could hear the cabs 
and waggons jolting over the stony pavement ; they conld 
hear the clatter of the clogs of the working people; 
they conld hear the occasional scream of the railway 
whistle, the incessant clatter of hammers in foundries, 
where neither day nor night, Sunday nor feastday, ever 
brought rest, and, diffusing itself over all other sounds, 
mingling with them, like a low wail of pity, arose the 
fading melancholy hum of human voices which touched 
Bethel's heart with a tenderness that awoke all the sym- 
pathetic feeling within him. Usually, he was little given 
to being sentimental, but the circumstances in which he 
now found himself, his strange return to his native town, 
stealing into it like a thief, and waiting for the night 
before he dared venture his footsteps into the streets, 
all tended to induce the most sorrowful feelings in him. 

"If they only knew that we were so near 'em, Gil, 
shouldn't we be fetched speedily from this hiding-place?" 
said Bethel, looking straight across to the quarter of the 
town in which Dobby Row was situated. 

"Likely enough," answered Gilbert, with a distraught 
air; "but it's better as it is. I only wish my feelings 
were as settled as your own." 

"Make them so, lad; make them so," said Bethel. 
""Things may turn out better than like. Who knows but 
that when Lizzie comes to see you looking so bright an*" 
80 manly, after your American experiences, the old ff-^^g 
will come back to her stronger than ever, an* ^® ^ ^ 
glad to have you at her side sayin' lovin' -^'^s to her 
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as yoTL TLsed to do. At all events, my lad, this time joall 
have my best word, an', that's more than you'd liave had 
i* the old days." 

*' Nay, it's all over ; there can never be any more 
whispering of loving words between me an' Lizzie again,'*" 
GKlbert said, biting his lips with anger, and frowning 
savagely at the water beneath him. 

"An' even then, Gil," Bethel went on, "what is there 
to mak' ye hate onnybody even then ? I'll back my Lizzie, 
bless her! to do what is right an' honest by all the 
world. An' if Liz says — an' I'll ask her to say it for you, 
Gilbert — ^that she wrote that letter i' haste an' without 
su6Bcient thought, there'll be happy times for you an' 
her yet." 

"Never!" cried Gilbert; "I could Hot accept her love 
when bought for me by the intercession of another." 

"You talk rubbish, Gil," said Bethel, half scornfully. 
"But come, it's dark enough now for us to walk through, 
the streets without bein' recognised, an' I'm dying to seo 
my wife an' childer. You've your mother an* your 
sister, too, an' you might be glad to see them even if you 
care nowt about l^em 'at Fm most anxious to see." 

Gilbert felt touched at this reproachful observation of 
Bethel's, and had there been daylight sufficient left the 
latter would have seen that his remark had been so 
efficacious as to produce a blush on Gilbert's cheek. As 
of old, Gilbert, though ardent, sensitive and deeply im- 
pressionable, had lost none of his ancient selfishness, 
heart had been set upon the attainment of one object, 
wi^'^'V^ving met with failure he had not had the manli* 
ness *® >w his fate bravely ; he had not considered the 
happiness V^x^^ie as of greater importance than his 
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own, hence his disappointment bad narrowed itself into 
a bitter feeling of resentment, wbicb so vexed bis spirit 
as to render bim almost a monomaniac. Gilbert was a 
man wbo, if fortune bad always remained at bis side, 
and if bis not very intemperate desires bad been always 
attainable, migbt bave become an bononred, loved and 
revered citizen ; but be was not fashioned to cope with 
adversity or disappointment ; thus it was that be resented 
Lizzie's frank avowal of her real feelings towards bim as 
an irreparable insult, instead of looking upon it as an 
escape from a life of discontent. His self-love bad been 
wounded past recovery, and it seemed to bim that life 
had nothing more lefb for him than dejection, bitterness 
luad revenge. 

Bethel pitied Gilbert fiom the bottom of his heart, and 
it was no empty promise that he made when he said that 
he would help him with the best word that be could give. 
Bethel had some noisgivings, it is true, as to the perfect 
honour of young Trafibrd in seeking to entangle Lizzie 
in a love affair with bim, but he bad such firm belief in 
the truth and honesty of bis daughter as not to fear 
that she h£|d behaved both to Hubert and Gilbert in 
the wej that was most just. He thought it possible that 
Hubert, by a refined manner and handsome presence, by 
honeyed words and studied smiles, had succeeded in win- 
ning Lizzie's admiration to such an extent that she had 
not felt quite sure of her love for Gilbert, and that, 
$cting under the impulse of that discovery, she bad 
written to Gilbert the letter wbicb bad so unmanned bim. 
If the matter should be no worse tban tbair^and be 
hoped it might not turn out to be so— GKlbert's chanoe 
was yet favourable. Lizzie would not. Bethel was sure. 
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ever consent to become the wife of one so far above her 
in social rank as Hnbert Traflford, however mnoh she 
might love him, and it was not nnlikely — so he argued on 
behalf of poor Gilbert — that as soon as she saw her old 
lover again any passing feeling of attachment that she 
might have formed for the Sqnire's son would vanish, and 
Gilbert would be restored to the chief place in her heart. 

** I'm ready to venture with you any minute now,'* 
Gilbert said, before his blush had quite burned out; 
"don't imagine I'm indifferent to meetin' my mother an' 
my sister, or awy of them ; but I can't help sayin' what 
I feel about Lizzie. You must forgive me. I'll mention 
it no more." 

" Come along then," said Bethel, leading the way from 
the little bridge. " There goes nine o'clock by fold 
church, an' there's very few folks left i' t'street to care 
about." 

"For myself, I don't much care whether I'm recog* 
nised to-night or to-morrow." 

"I've told you before," rejoined Bethel, turning rather 
sharply upon Gilbert, "that you care sadly too little 
about anything. You don't care for this, an' you don't 
care for that. Do you think it's necessary to care for 
nowt an* nobody onny more, just because there's a 
young lass 'at says she doesn't like you as much as she 
thought she did ? " 

"Well, but what can it matter in a case like this?" 

" This is what it matters. If we are seen to-night 
ten to one t'news 'at we're back'll find it's way to 
t'police station ; an' as t'police won't be likely to look on 
us as anything better nor escaped prisoners until youngs 
Trafford" 
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** Corse young Trafford ! " muttered Gilbert. 

" Until young Trafford or somebody else has said a 
good word for us,". Bethel continued with some emphasis, 
**so we'd better do as we cure doin'. I want no more 
lodging i* t'police cells." 

"Nor I," said Gilbert, "but I think we might have 
taken the precaution to have had all this business managed 
for us before we'd arrived." 

"Not at all," returned £ethel. "Had any formal pro- 
posal been made to t'magistrates or t'other authorities, 
whoever they may be, that we would come back if they'd 
give us permission, their backs would have been up in- 
stanter ; they'd have declared they never heard of any- 
thing so impudent and so preposterous. While, ye see, 
Gil, if we have a good word said for us when they find 
'at we're here already they'll be likely to settle down an* 
say, ' Oh, well, if they're here, as there's no danger of 
onny fresh Chartist riots, we'll not be hard wi' 'em, but 
let 'em alone as long as they behave therselves.' " 

This was an argument that Bethel had found it 
necessary to influence Gilbert with several times that day, 
and he felt somewhat annoyed at having to bring it 
forward again when Gilbert had fully accepted the posi- 
tion and it was too late to retreat from it. 

"I'll say no more, let us get on," said Gilbert at last. 

The two men then assumed a more confident bearing, 
and started off at a much quicker pace than before. 

They were soon out of the fields, passing the final stile 
at the heels of a party of youthful factory workers who 
had been singing joyfully beside the streams and hedge- 
rows. Once out in the open streets of the town and 
Bethel became strangely excited. The coming back had 
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never been so fnlly realized as it was now that be wajs 
treading the very streets in wbieb be bad loitered so 
many, many bonrs in the days gone by. There, at the 
entrance to the town, standing like a grim stone sentinel, 
with the smoke of half a centnry clinging to its dark 
walls, was the mill in which he had made bis first 
acquaintance with the shuttle. There was the cottage 
to which, in his early manhood, he had come as a wooer 
fc»r the band of the girl whom he wonld see again that 
night in the character of wife; there was the suburban 
lane where be and a few hundred other ardent lovers of 
liberty had been drilled to fight for the great Chartist 
revolution that never came off; there was the little road*- 
side inn (with the same name on the sign that had been 
there for years) where he had so often gossiped of an 
evening with kindred spirits, long before Chartism came 
to disturb their serenity. All these things filled Bethel's 
heart with a tender melancholy that rendered him almost 
speechless. He would have liked to have said something 
to Gilbert of the thoughts that were awakened within 
,him, but he could not trust himself to translate them 
into speech without breaking dowfi, so he kept silent. 

They walked on in the road, away from the glane of 
the lamps, and in a few minutes would be in Dobby 
Bow. Gilbert had consented to go with Bethel to his 
.home first, although he would probably have preferred 
going direct to his mother and sister and facing Lizzie 
ihe next day, after the first surprise had worn away.. 

Further and iurther they went into the heart of the 
•town, and at last came upon Ayrton's mill, opposite to 
which gaunt^ frowning pile of stonework they stopped for 
a moment. 
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''It's a bonny scamp at runs that place now/' said 
BetheL "Poor old Mr. Ajrton; he was one o' t'right 
sort, he was. Never a better working man's friend 
stepped i' shoe leather." 

"Never," added Gilbert. 

"Bat what's that new buildin' there?" asked Bethel, 
pointing to the new connting-hoase and warehonse that 
Mr. Tom Ayrton had so recently built and so adequately 
insured* 

"It looks like an extension of the whole &otory," 
said Gilbert, looking cnrioosly at the addition. 

"That it does," Bethel said, with a look of surprise. 
" But what does it mean ? I thowt he wor nobbnt i' low 
water." 

''Perhaps he's had a good trade lately," suggested 
<}ibert. 

" Perhaps." 

They were jnst turning away with Ihe intention of 
pnrsning their journey to Dobby Sow, when in the 
distance they perceived a brief procession of policemen 
advanciog directly towards them. 

" Look, if there isn't t'policemen comin' reight on 
here!" exclaimed Bethel. "Let's get out o' t'way. We 
shall be recognised as sure as a gun if we meet 'em." 

"We'll walk back a bit then, until they get away," 
said Gilbert. 

" They might see and suspect us," said BetheL " Here, 
make haste, let's get over this wall into Ayrton's mill 
yard while they get by." 

Bethel suited the action to the word and Gilbert felt 
compelled to follow. In another minute they were 
Buugly ensconced behind the entrance gate to Ayrton's 
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mill. They remained there listening nntil the heavy 
tramp of the policemen's feet had passed them and died 
off. 

"It was rather fortunate that that wall was so con- 
venient," said Bethel as they prepared to climb back 
into the street again. 

" Hush ! ** whispered Gilbert alarmedly, clutching his 
companion's arm and holding him back. 

Before Bethel had time to ask the cause of Gilbert's 
alarm he had discovered it for himself. 

A noise of footsteps was heard on the other side of 
the wall, and immediately afterwards a key was inserted 
in a little door that was cut in the gate. Then the 
little door softly opened and in stepped a dark male 
figure. Bethel and Gilbert held their breath for fear. 
Both thought that they had been discovered and that the 
disgrace which they had been so carefully striving to 
avoid had, notwithstanding all their pains, overtaken 
them. They crouched down in the comer furthest from 
the door and awaited their doom with despairing feelings. 

Their surprise and relief were great, therefore, when 
they saw that the figure, after it had entered, closed the 
door gently, and, instead of turning upon them as they 
anticipated, walked towards the new building which a 
few minutes before had excited their curiosity and com- 
ment. Neither of them spoke, bat they watched the 
figure with awe. When it arrived at the new portion 
of the mill it was heard to us^ another key, to turn it 
gently in the lock, and then it walked in and the do<nr 
was shut. 

" What can it be ? " whispered Gilbert. 

"A robber, perhaps," answered Bethel, with agitation* 
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"More like the watchman." 

" Much too respectably dressed for that." . 

" It cannot be Tom Ayrton surely ? " 

" What could he want here at this time o* night ? " 

"Oh, if it's Tom Ayrton, there's a hundred things he 
could want in his own mill. He might have forgotten 
something that he's come back for. But it strikes me- 
that wor noan Tom Ayrton." 

" Shall we give an alarm ? " 

"And be discovered in a more painful position than 
ever ? " 

"Oh, very well; let us go on with our own business, 
then. Gome along." 

"But I see no light i' t'mill, for all he's gone in,"^ 
said Bethel. "Depend upon it, my lad, there's something 
wrong." 

" Let us try to find the watchman." 

" T'watchman doesn't come on while ten ; it's noan 
him." 

" Then it's nobody else but Tom Ayrton," said Gilbert,, 
decidedly. " Let us leave him." 

" Not yet ; I'm as anxious to go on as you are, Gil, but 
I shall feel better satisfied if I wait a minute or twa 
longer, an' see if I can't make something more out of this." 

Still there was no light in the mill. The visitor,^ 
whoever he was, not only knew the place well, but was 
anxious to be unobserved. Every minute they expected 
to see a light arise in one of the windows, but the same- 
darkness continued to envelope them as when they had 
first entered the yard. 

Presently the door of the mill was heard to open again 
and the figure came out, turned the key in the lock 
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Yery soflly, walked across the yard to the gate where 
Bethel and Gilbert crouched in breathless ezcitementy 
listened for a second at the little door in the gate, 
•opened it, and returned into the street. 

The two remained in the same position in the dark 
<3omer of the gateway for a couple of minutes listening 
to the receding footsteps before either of them ventured 
to speak. 

" Did you see who it was ? " whispered Gilbert staring 
wildly into the other*s face. 

" Tom Ayrton ! " gasped Bethel. 

"Yes, I saw him as plain aa I see you at this 
moment," Gilbert said. 

"What a horrible, ghastly look he had," said Bethel. 

"Pale as death." 

"And fierce as if he had been committing a murder." 

The two men now crept from their hiding place, and, 
iifter listening until they were assured that there was no 
one loitering near the mill, walked up to the wall with 
the intention of jumping over into the street again. But 
there was another surprise in store for them ere they left 
the mill yard. As Gilbert was preparing to spring over 
the wall, Bethel held him back, pointed to the portion of 
the mill which Tom Ayrton had just been visiting, fuid 
exclaimed^ " Look at yond light, Gil I " 

Gilbert looked, and there, true enough, could be pev^ 
•ceived a faint glimmering light in the mill, a light which 
«eemed more like a breadth a£ moonshine just thrown 
into the middle of the room» than any real blase of gas or 
fire. 

" The mill's on fire ! " caried Bethel 

" Hush ; wait a minute ! " said Gilbert^ and they bcMli 
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gassed with deep and silent earnestness for a brief space 
at the new light which they had so suddenly discovered. 

It was soon evident enough not only that the niill 
WMs on fire, bnt that the operation of the flames was so 
rapid that nothing bat instant and abundant help could 
save the building. 

** Let's rush otrfc and alarm the neighbourhood ! " said 
Bethel, in great excitement. 

" Fire ! Fire ! " shouted Gilbert. 

At that moment the door in the gate was again 
opened, and in rushed the night watchman with his stick, 
his lantern, and his dog. 

" Fire ! Fire 1 " again shouted Gilbert. 

" What are you doing here ? " demanded the watch- 
man excitedly, seizing both Bethel and Grilbert as he 
spoke. "Help! Help! Fire! Murder! Thieves!" 

Nothing could well be more desperate than the position 
of Bethel and Gilbert at this juncture. Honourable escape 
was impossible. Recognition was now a matter of 
course, so they quietly relinquished themselves to their 
fate. 

A score strong men were in the mill yard in a few 
minutes. The watchman gave Bethel and Gilbert into 
the custody of a number of stalwart fellows, and our two 
wanderers were immediately looked upon as incendiaries. 

" Let's lynch 'em ! " cried one. 

" No ; leave 'em to the law !" exclaimed another. 

"Let's look at the villains," said a third. 

" Why, if it isn't old Bethel Rayner ! " 

" And Gilbert Thornton !" 

"T* two Chartists 'at Tom Ayrton got nabb'd." 

" An' this is their revenge ! " 
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So the voices of tlie men that clustered round the two 
prisoners discoursed. Gilbert appealed to the crowd to 
hear him ; Bethel merely requested to be taken to the 
police station where he would answer everything; but 
they would not listen to their appeals. 

Meanwile the crowd increased and the fire increased; 
the engines came ; the pumps were immediately set to 
work; and there was much noise and commotion. But 
the fire, it was soon evident, was going to be the con- 
queror. The water was helpless against the immense 
volumes of flame that leapt from window to window, 
cracking the glass and wood that stood in its way, and 
peeling the slates from the roof until the bla2e ascended 
high in the air and set a light in the heavens that for 
the moment seemed to eclipse both moon and stars. 

Mr. Tom Ayrton came galloping up on horseback 
after a while, and ran about here, there, and everywhere 
like one distracted with the awful disaster that had 
befallen him. 

" Them's the men *ats done it I " cried the watchman 
as soon as he got to the side of his master. 

"Which men?" demanded Tom. 

" Them ! " replied the watchman, pointing at Bethel and 
Gilbert, to whom a posse of policemen had just arrived. 

The horror with which Tom Ayrton regarded the two 
prisoners was terrifying to behold. He was not so much 
stunned, however, by the sight of the returned exiles that 
he did not at once perceive and take advantage of the 
position. 

"And is this the way you revenge yourselves upon 
me ? " cried Tom, with a look of deep injury. " Off 
with them ! " 
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At that moment Lizzie Bayner and her mother, who, 
like almost everybody else in the town, had been attracted 
to the scene of the fire, rushed towards the two 
prisoners. 

"Oh, it's my father! It's my father and Gilbert!" 
she screamed, and forcing her way through the crowd, 
she seized Bethel round the neck and kissed him. 

" Stand back there, young woman," said the leader of 
the police gang. "They're our prisoners." 

"We are innocent," shouted Gilbert, piteously; "Tom 
Ayrton himself has set the mill on fire." 

"There, do you hear that, you villains!" cried Bethel's 
wife, as she clung to her husband. 

But the crowd only laughed, the policemen only grew 
violent, and as Ayrton's mill crackled and flamed and 
smoked to its destruction. Bethel and Gilbert were borne 
■away to prison, the wife and daughter of the former 
following and pleading earnestly for mercy. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN EXTREMIS. 

Mr. Sleary did not find access to Bill Ghraliam as easj 
as he had imagined on his arrival at York Castle. The 
prisoner was accused of too serions a crime for the autho- 
rities to regard his safe keeping as a light matter.' Slearj, 
by making snndry misrepresentations, did not find it very 
difficult to get an order from an influential magistrate, 
authorising him to visit the castle, but it was a difierent 
matter to gain admission to the cell of a prisoner accused 
of murder. The lawyer's clerk could not, therefore, get 
further than inside the walls of the castle without entering 
into negotiations with the Governor. He tried the effects 
of bribery, but the turnkeys and officers were too honest for 
him; whatever he did there remained the Governor to be 
overcome at last. Sleary had never reckoned upon such 
opposition as this, seeing that he had come armed with 
money, which, he had boasted to Tom Ayrton, would open 
prison doors as easily as it would do many other strange 
things. In vain did Sleary represent to the Governor that 
he wanted to arrange with the prisoner as to his defence r 
the Governor was obstinate, and refused to be influenced 
either by entreaty or threat. In the end, however, he went 
so far as to promise that if Sleary obtained a written request 
from the Magistrates who had committed Bill, that he would 
then permit him to see the prisoner. Thus it was that 
Sleary was compelled to return from York much sooner 
than Tom Ayrton had anticipated. 
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It was late at night when Sleary entered the town 
of Woolborongh by train. His intention >was not to 
tronble Tom Ayrton again at present. He wonld slip 
away to his lodgings, and in the early morning nm off 
to Trafford Hall for the purpose of getting Mr. Trafford's 
order for him to see Bill Graham. 

When he alighted from the train, however, all 
thoughts of going to Trafford HaII on the morrow, and 
all thoughts of returning to York, were speedily 
dispersed. Whence came that strange sm^ll of burning 
that filled the air ? What was the meaning of the 
hum and roar of agitated voices that surged upon his 
ears as he turned from the station? 

It was soon evident that Sleary had formed a con- 
clusion of his' own on the subject. There was no 
mistaking that a serious fire was raging not far from the 
railway station. Sleary 's eyes flashed excitedly as he 
turned into the streets, and his manner betrayed the 
greatest agitation. 

''Is that Ayrton's mill that's on fire?" he asked of 
the first person that he could get hold of. 

" It is that," was the answer, " t'roof has just 
tumbled in." 

'' Then the villain's tried to cheat me, after all !" 
muttered Sleary between his teeth. 

" What do you say ?" asked the man of whom he 
had made the inquiry. 

" What's that to you ?" said Sleary, and away he ' 
and the man ran with the crowd towards the scene of 
the conflagration. 

But there was a greater surprise even than that 
caused by the burning of Ayrton's mill awaiting Sleary 

28 
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on his arriyal beside the leaping, roaring flames. The 
crowd was denser and the noise greater in one place 
than anywhere else. At first he imagined, when he 
heard some one speak of lynching, that Tom Ayrton had 
been ponnced upon and was in the hands of the mob. 
Bat when he saw that Bethel Biayner and Gilbert 
Thornton were prisoners, and that Tom was there 
charging them with incendiarism, he was seized with such 
a violent fit of trembling that he deemed it prudent to 
retire to a more remote spot. While the fire-engines 
played with all their force upon the burning pile, while 
the crowd surged and clamoured around it, Sleary kept 
edging here and there, his eyes taking little note of 
anything except the figure of Tom Ayrton as he moved 
about on horseback, urging the firemen and the large 
army of helpers that was at the pumps to greater 
exertions. 

"How anxious Mr. Tom seems," said a bystander. 

" So you'd be if ye'd a mill bumin' down, I reckon," 
rejoined another. 

"He seems a good deal more anxious than I should 
have given him credit for," said a third. " If he'd 
been half as anxious an' as attentive to his business ho'd 
ha' been a much better man than he is to-day." 

But the conversation of the crowd was nearly 
altogether directed towards the discussion of the sudden 
appearance of the two men who were accused of having 
set fire to the mill, and the circumstantial evidence 
seemed so strong agaii^t them that the crowd did not 
hesitate to pronounce them guilty of the crime, although 
there was no limit to the surprise and regret that were 
expressed. 
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"I alius thowt owd Bethel wor a reight decent ohap/V 
said a man who had formerly been a Chartist. 

"Ay, an' Gilbert, too," said another, "but there's no 
knawin' what some fowk *11 do for revenge." 

"Thah says reight, Tim," added the first speaker. 
"But i' t'owd Chartist times Bethel wor alius votin' for 
goin' on wi' revengin* wer wrongs; he reckon'd nowt o' 
talkin' abaht it an' niwer dewin it." 

"Ah, well, he's done it to some tune nah," said the 
man who had been addressed as ' Tim.' 

Sleary next came upon a knot of women who were 
saying very hard things about Lizzie Biayner, and 
speculating wildly upon what " t'young squire ud say to 
aU this." 

The fire continued to burn, rafter after rafter fell in, 
and crai^ succeeded crash. There was no staying the 
fury of the flames, the total destruction of the building 
was inevitable. The crowd did not begin to disperse 
until the fire had in a great measure burned itself out, 
and it was long after midnight ere the streets began to 
assume anything like their accustomed quiet. Still 
Sleary lingered about the ruins, his crafby, watchful ey0 
never leaving Tom Ayrton, who had now dispensed with 
his horse and was stirring about on foot amongst the 
firemen and policemen. 

"All's been done that was possible to be done, my 
lads," he said to them; "it's a sad day's work for me, 
but I suppose I shall have to make the best of it. If 
my books had been saved I wouldn't have cared. Here, 
take this half sovereign and get yourselves sompthing to 
eat and drink; you've earned it," aiid he gave them the 
money and walked slowly away, with such an air of 
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dejection and melancholy as excited the profonndest com- 
miseration in the minds of the men. 

"Poor fellow, it's a sad job for him," mnrmnred the 
firemen. 

''Happening too," added a policeman, ''jnst as he 
was beginnin' to take to t'bnsiness." 

"Well, it's nowt 'at we can help," said a third, "so 
let's have this 'lowance in. I'm as hungry an' thirsty 
as if I hadn't had bite or snp pass my lips for three 
weeks.'* 

Then they applied themselves to the work of appeas- 
ing their appetites, and their conversation settled upon 
the uppermost topic of all, — ^the charge against Bethel 
and Gilbert. 

Tom Ayrton, meanwhile, moved slowly towards Fem- 
royd House, his mind much more ill at ease because of 
the appearance of his two ancient enemies than it would 
have been had there been no one suspected of setting 
fire to the mill. He would have g^ven a great deal to 
have been relieved of the responsibility of following up 
the charge which he had been forced to make against 
Bethel and Gilbert, but there was no escape now ; he 
must prosecute them with all the energy and power at 
his command. It was evident from what they said on 
being taken into custody that they had seen him leave 
the mill, if not enter it also, but Tom relied strongly 
upon the fact that appearances were so overwhelmingly 
against them that their word would be at once rejected 
by the magistrates. He, moreover, had the sympi^thy 
of the populace with him, as had been sufficiently proved 
by the fierce way in which the charge against Bethel and 
Gilbert had been taken up even before he himself had 
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known they were on the spot. Tom's- thonghis were 
also directed in a slight d^ree towards Sleaiy and bis 
mission to Bill G-raham, and he imagined that if both 
his schemes succeeded he wonld have retrieved his fortunes, 
and then he would have done with plotting and scheming 
iFor ever; then he would begin afresh, and try to do 
better. 

Tom Ayrton little thought that all this time Sleary 
was dogging his steps like the dark shadow of retribution. 
But the lawyer's clerk was as strong in the determination 
he had made to be even with Tom Ayrton as the latter 
gentleman was to push his daring plot to the last 
extremity. 

When Tom arrived at Femroyd House, therefore, 
Sleary was but a very short distance in his rear, and 
the manufacturer had hardly got seated in his apartment 
when he was startled by a sharp rat-tat-tat at the front 
door. 

In another minute Sleary was standing before him. 

"How's this? I thought you were at York; I 
thought " 

" Yes, you thought you'd got me nicely out of the 
way, no doubt, but fire and brimstone smell a long 
distance, Mr. Ayrton." 

"I'm in no mood for this kind of talk, Sleary; my 
misfortune is very great, and your vague jokes and taunts 
are not only untimely but cruel," said Tom, with a well 
assumed air of melancholy. 

Sleary laughed. 

"I see what it is," said Tom, trying hard to keep his 
wrath down, "you've never been to York; you are 
playing with me." 
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"Listen, Mr. Tom Ayrton," said Sleary, with a 
cunning look in his eyes that alarmed Tom exceedingly > 
"Fve been to York; I couldn't get admission to Bill's 
cell ; I came back to get an order from the convicting 
magistrate; and I was goings to see Mr. Trafford to- 
mprrow morning for that purpose. Fortunately, however, 
I got upon another scent; I found out that your factory 
was burning down; I found out that those two Chartist 
fellows have come back; and, best of all, I've found you 
out, — ^yes, Mr. Ayrton, I've found you out." 

**What do you mean?" 

"You know what I mean. I told you that my terms 
were share and share alike, didn't I, before I started for 
York. I saw your game. You've played some good 
cards, no doubt, but I hold the trump card yet." 

" You villain ! " cried Tom, breaking out into a rage 
vehement enough to have been prompted by resenting in- 
nocence. " If you don't hold your tongue I'll murder you." 

" Oh no, you won't ; the punishment for murder is 
severer than that for incendiarism." 

" Do you dare to accuse me of burning down my own 
mill, when you know that two men are already in custody 
for the crime ? " 

"I'm sure I don't want to accuse you; all I say is, it 
must be share and share alike in the insurance money. 
I want to retire into private life as much as you do 
yourself." 

Tom Ayrton felt a cold chill , creep over his blood as 
he listened to Sleary. It seemed to him that his private 
partnership with Sleary was about to land him in a 
difficulty from which escape would be impossible. Despair 
seized upon him and he hesitated for a moment whether 
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to TUBh. at Slearj's throat or to tempt his greedy appetite 
with a farther batch of promises. He adopted the latter 
altematiye, and peace was restored between them by Tom 
TOwiDg that for the sake of peace (thongh he scorned 
the imputations implied by Sleary's words) he would 
grant him a large share of any money that might be 
cleared "by the unfortunate occurrence." On that un- 
derstanding Sleary left Femroyd House, with the promise 
on his part that he would at once return to the attack 
upon Bill Graham. 

Sleary walked home highly elated. He had a thorough 
belief in his own power ultimately to make Tom Ayrton 
carry out the lavish promises that he had extracted from 
him, provided no unfortunate revelation resulted from the 
prosecution of Bethel and GKlbert. 

But Sleary had not done with surprises for that night 
even jet. He took it into his head to go home by way 
of Dobby Row, just to see if there was any outward 
manifestation of any kind at Bayner's cottage. Before 
he got to Bobby Row, however, his ears were attracted 
by the sound of voices which he had no difficulty in 
recognising, and, on approaching nearer, he found to his 
intense dismay that Hubert Trafford was in conversation 
with the abandoned creature who claimed to be Tom 
Ayrton's wife. The woman was in a state of beastly 
intoxication, and she could be heard declaring aloud 
"That'sh my husbandsh mill. Wasn't it a jolly blaze? 
I didn't do it, you know — no, not me, not me — ^but I 
know, I know." Sleary did not dare to go forward and 
claim acquaintance with the woman, especially as Hubert 
had sent for a policeman, and was about to have her 
taken into safe custody. 
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" Dear me !" muttered Sleary to himself. *' If this 
wretch blabs the game's all np, and wbat'U become of 
poor me then? Self-preservation is the first law of 
natnre. Shall I act upon it and forestal her? What 
reward could I get, I wonder, from the young squire for 
the information I could give him? I'll watch and wait 
until the morning and go with the tide whichever way 
it may seem inclined to go. If Mr. Tom Ayrton's going 
to drop in for it I shall cast in my lot with the opposition, 
that's all." 



.^Kt.M .' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SQUIRE AOAIN TISITS DOBBT BOW. 

Mr. Hngh Trafford, high bom, rich and powerful as 
he was, occasionally found that it was impossible for 
him to have everything his own way, that there was a 
resisting force to be met with that sometimes proved 
altogether too strong for his will. In the recent negoti- 
ations with his son for barring the entail of the Trafford 
estates, for instance, he had not only failed to come to 
an arrangement with Hnbert, but had really made ar- 
rangement less possible than before, and all by the 
headlong impetuosity of his own pride. Usually, he 
would not acknowledge, even to himself, that he had 
made a mistake, but his disappointment at his ill success 
was this time so great that for once, in the solitude of 
his own apartment, he went so far as to declare, loud 
enough to be heard by himself, that he was a fool. 
Beflection now showed him that Hubert had at least one 
Traffordian trait — ^a will of his own — ^and that if he had 
made up his mind to nrarry Lizzie Bayner, it w&s not 
his father's opposition or interference that would prevent 
him carrying out his desire. The mind that had the 
strength to defy him in the matter of adhering itself 
to humiliating commercial pursuits, was not likely to give 
way on a subject in which love played the chief part. 
Mr. Trafford saw all this plain enough now, although he 
reddened with anger every time he thought of the de- 
basement that would result to their ancient house by an 
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alliance with the cottagers of Dobbj Bow. As matters 
stood, what could Mr. Trafford do ? He had, on 
receiying Hnbert's well-intentioned letter, as he now 
saw, taken an altogether mistaken step. Instead of 
replying to Hnbert's letter there and then, accepting the 
offer and the position with some show of gracionsness, h& 
had, without consideration, rushed down to Dobby Bow^ 
and tried still further to bend circumstances to his own 
wishes. After this insane proceeding, he had written to- 
Hubert that he was ready to complete the family arrange- 
ment^ but imploring him, as he valued the peace of mind 
and the honour of himself and family, not to commit so 
sinful and unpardonable an act as to take to wife a 
factory girl, whose humble pedigree was blotted with 
treason and vulgarity, even though he allowed that, for 
her station, the girl was of a very superior type. To 
this Hubert had replied in terms of much warmth, de- 
clining to consult his father any more either on the 
question of his own future or regarding the family 
estates. 

The squire's chagrin at his defeat was exceedingly 
great. For a day or two after the receipt of Hubert'a 
letter, there was not a minion in his establishment could 
approach him without being grievously insulted; but a 
period of reaction succeeded, and a very suspicious repose 
came over his mind. His domestic slavcB were at last 
able to approach him without exciting his ^iry; he even 
softened so far as to speak a civil word or two to 
his wife and daughter. The servants soon came to 
the conclusion that there was *' something up ; " any 
similar time of quietude had not occurred within living 
memory. 
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And what was the secret of this change ? How 
came the bear to assnme the role of the lamb ? As nsnal^ 
&e change was brought about by the pressing demands 
df sellGishness. The advantage that would accrue to him 
by the freeing of the Trafford estates from the trammels 
of the law of entail seemed greater than ever, now that 
he had missed the chance that had been offered to him. 
Why, he asked himself, could he not even now achieve 
his desires by seeming to acquiesce in an arrangement 
that he was powerless to avert. But how was he to do 
this with any show of dignity? Should he write ta 
Hubert retracting the hard words he had said about 
Lizzie? No; he could scarcely hope to appease his son 
in this way; the motive might be too apparent. He must 
get out of the dilemma the same way that he had got 
into it, — ^by way of Dobby Row. It was this determina- 
tion that had induced the sudden accession of blandness 
and repose that had so astonished his retainers. 

Mr. Trafford had arrived at the decision to make 
another descent upon Dobby Bow before he had heard 
the news of the coming back of Bethel and Gilbert and 
their incarceration in prison on the terrible charge of 
setting fire to Ayrton's mill. He was staggered by the 
news. After this, sm^ely Hubert would withdraw from 
association with such a family. But even of this he 
could not in any way be certain, so, after weighing the 
matter over again and again, and taking into account the 
aspect that the affair might take in the event of the 
innocence of the two prisoners being proclaimed, he finally 
decided to see Lizzie Biayner once mure. Even if the 
worst happened to the Eayner ' family (and perhaps the 
Squire in his inmost heart would rather have rejoiced 
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than sorrowed at such, an npshot), Hubert would still 
be pleased to find that his father had been anxious to 
repair the injustice that he had done to Lizzie. Indeed, 
the Squire had to get through some very fine arguing 
with himself before he could see his way altogether clear, 
but when he did make up his mind he was not slow to 
act. This new turn in the current of affairs, — ^the 
apprehension of Lizzie's father — at all events supplied the 
Squire with an excuse for visiting Dobby Bow, that 
would have been perhaps less easy to find had everything 
remained as before. So it came about that Mr. Hugh 
Trafford practised his new tenderness upon his own 
household for a brief space before venturing to bring it 
to bear in the quarter where he desired it to be 
especially effective; so it came about that Mr. Hugh 
Trafford once again directed his heavy footsteps towards 
the unaristocratic region of Dobby Row. 

Meanwhile the cottage occupied by the Rayners was 
the scene of the deepest grief. Dorothy wept copiously, 
as was to be expected, and belaboured Tom Ayrton's 
name and fame with her tongue in a manner that was 
not at all flattering to the manufacturer. Lizzie, on the 
other hand, showed the superiority of her mind by obser- 
ving a cautious silence, and doing all that lay in her 
power to help forward the defence that Hubert, for the 
second time, was getting up for her father. Hubert 
never ceased in his endeavours to get proof of the 
innocence of the two prisoners, and was ever ready to 
cheer the hearts of the two women with assurances of 
his full belief that that innocence could be established. 
As each new bit of evidence was picked up Hubert 
came and informed Lizzie. The meeting with the dmnken 
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woman who called herself Tom Ayrton's wife was 
regarded as quite providential. Her insane ramblings 
certainly favonred the suspicion so determinedly adhered 
to by Bethel and Gilbert, that Tom Ayrton had been the 
destroyer of his own mill, and although the wbman, as 
she became more sober, was less disposed to talk, except 
to deny that 'she had ever said anything at all regarding 
Tom Ayrton, she was detained in prison, and Hubert 
expected, under the able handling of a bnlliant barrister 
whom he had caused to be engaged, that her examination 
wQuld yield something that would materially assist the 
defence. 

On the morning afker the apprehension of the woman ^ 
Hubert received an anonymous letter which caused him 
great surprise. The letter came by post, and was signed 
" One who knows." It ran as follows : — "I have in 
my possession proofs of the innocence of the two men 
charged with setting fire to Ayrton's mill. What will 
you give me for such proofs? Silence on my part will 
be of great pecuniary value to me. If you will make 
my speaking out of equal value, I am with you. If you 
agree, meet me on the Dun Bridge at ten to-night. I 
shall have a fiower in my hand." 

Hubert consulted his lawyer about the anonymous 
epistle^ and the lawyer advised him to meet the writer 
at the hour stated, taking the precaution to have a 
policeman at a safe distance, although he did not counsel 
the writer's arrest, arguing that the attempt to use force 
would probably result in sealing the writer's lips. The 
lawyer, however, did not expect much to result from the 
anonymous letter or its writer. " Things of that kind 
nearly always &il when put to the test^" he remarked. 
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When Idzzie had the letter read to her she belie:7ed in it^ 
«implj because she believed that her father and G-ilbert 
were innocent. Her great fear was that harm might befal 
Hubert if he enconntered the writer alone, but when 
Hubert told her of the precaution he was going to take 
on that point, she was re-assured. 

The morning after the arrest of the returned exiles 
thej were brought up before the magistrates and f ormallj 
remanded for a week. 

Hubert had not been long gone from Dobbj Row the 
next afternoon, when his father appeared there, and once 
more entered the sorrowful home of the Bajners. 

Lizzie was again alone. She natnrallj started at the 
4Bight of the Sqaire, but, with the other weightj matters 
now pressing upon her, she was not so much a&aid of 
him as she had been before. 

"Young woman," Mr. Traflford began, with a rough 
tenderness that surprised Lizzie, ''I have come to — ^to — 
to tell you that I'm sorry for you." 

" You sorry for me, sir P" 

"Yes, young woman, in spite of the words I said to 
you before, when I saw you here — and they were not 
over kind or over gentle words, I'm afraid — I'm down- 
right sorry for you.*' 

Lizzie was deeply moved by these expressions of com- 
passion. Tears gathered in her eyes, her lips quivered. 
And she murmured tremulously, "Thank you, sir, thank 
you. 

" No thanks, no thiEinks ! " he cried, " You're a good 
^;irl; a brave girl; and I'm sorry to see you mixed up 
with such# a bad lot." 

"What do you mean, Mr. Trafford?" 
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''I aJlude to your surronndiiigs, mj girl, that's alL 
Perhaps I oughtn't to say so, but hang it, I will; there^ 
now. I'll say this much. If your belongings were as 
respectable and as good as yourself, there might not be 
«o very very much objection to your coming into the 
Trafford family. J/J you know, if. But they're a bad 
lot ! a bad lot ! " 

"Oh sir, you do not know us," she said, "you are 
prejudiced against my poor i&.ther, because he is the 
victim of a wrongful accusation." 

"Not so, my girl; I shall be glad if I can do any- 
iihing to help him, for yowr sake" 

Lizzie could not fathom the mysterious workings of 
Mr. Trafford's mind, . as he expressed himself with such 
strange approval of her. 

"I thank you sincerely for your kindness and con- 
•descension, sir," she ventured to say, however. 

Mr. Trafford did not dare to trust himself to prolong 
his interview with Lizzie, lest his old bearishness should 
return to him before he left the house. But there was 
one thing that he wanted to know before returning, and 
that was whether Hubert was still on terms of affection 
with her. 

"I'll go and see my son about the matter," he said 
Sit last, at a venture. "I suppose he'll know all about 
it." 

" Oh sir, if you only knew what Mr. Hubert has done 
for my poor father " 

"Tut, tut, tut, don't tell me any more at present," 
he interrupted, convinced of his son's continued adherence 
to the fortunes of the Rayner family. " Good day, you're 
-a good girl, you're an honour to your class." 
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The Sqnire probablj felt when he got into the street 
again that he had accomplished snch a wonderftil feat of 
self-denial, and had hnmbled himself so very mnch, that 
he really deserved Hnbert's concession in the matter of 
the entail without any Airther trouble. Nevertheless he 
conld not afford to go so &r and not proceed to the 
end; he therefore wended his steps in the direction oF 
his son's lodgings. He had not gone many steps, how- 
ever, before he met Hubert, evidently on his way to- 
Dobby Bow. 

'' You here again, father ! " cried Hubert, with an air 
of injured astonishment. 

** Again," replied the Squire. "I've been to see these 
Bayners. This incendiary business looks very bad. I'm 
heartily sorry for the girl though, and I've been to teU 
her so, and to offer her any assistance that I can 
give her." 

Hubert would as soon have thought of the Queen of 
England coming to Dobby Bow to offer help to the 
Bayners, as of his father doing so, especially after what 
had passed on his first visit. Hubert's delight was so 
great at finding his father in such a mood, that he could 
not get his thoughts sufficiently together to think of 
the motive that might have prompted Mr. Trafford to 
descend so far. 

''That girl is to be pitied," went on Mr. Trafford. 

"I'm glad to hear you speak like this, father," said 
Hubert, his eyes beaming with pride, "I felt sure yoa 
would like her if you really came to know her. 

"But her father? bad, bad." 

"He is as innocent as I am," said Hubert, warmly. 

"What proof have you?" 
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In reply to this challenge Hubert informed his father 
everything that he knew that favoured the innocence of 
the prisoners, and produced the anonymous letter he had 
received that morning. 

"Let me meet the writer of that letter," said Mr, 
Trafford. 

" You ! " 

"Yes: give me the letter; I can manage this better 
than you." 

Still Hubert could not understand his father, but he 
was grateful for what appeared to be a sudden and 
favourable change in the squire's disposition towards him. 

"Now, perhaps," thought Hubert, "if the present dark 
cloud blows away, I shall be able to win my father over 
in favour of my marrying Lizzie, and, if I can only win 
so far as that, I shall win Lizzie k>o." 

Mr. Trafford was almost tempted to introduce the 
subject of the entail even at that time of confusion, so 
eager was he to secure the price which he had set upon 
all this concession and humiliation, but luckily for him, 
he was able to summon strength enough to resist the 
strong nrgings of Ha selfislmess. 

Hubert gave him the anonymous letter, and father 
and son separated, arranging to see each other again after 
the squire returned &om the meeting on the Dun Bridge 
with the mysterious writer. 

Dun Bridge was a rather lonely place at so late an 
hour as ten in the evening, even though the place was 
in the middle of the town. The Woolboroughites be- 
lieved in Poor Bichard*s maxim as to the benefits of 
early going to bed and early rising, consequently but few 

people were abroad in the streets during the last two 

24 
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hours of the day. On this particular night the bridge 
was altogether deserted, and seeing that there was no 
moon, and that the corporate authorities did not waste 
any gas in that quarter of the town, the place looked 
about as cheerless and as gloomy as it well could do. 

When Mr. Trafford reached the spot, about three 
minutes after the hour had struck, he could see no one 
about. He did not loiter, however, but walked steadily 
on, and just as he had passed the bridge he saw a man 
with a flower i]> his hand stealing along the opposite side 
and glancing suspiciously around him at every step. 

It was Sleary. 

The Squire immediately walked up to him. 

"Now, sir," he cried, seizing the lawyer's clerk 
savagely by the arm, " you shall come with me." 

Sleary was terror stricken at beholding Mr. TrafiPord 
there instead of Hubert. He tried to slip from his 
grasp, but it was of no use. 

"I have a number of policemen within call, sir," said 
Mr. Trafford, tightening his hold upon Sleary's arm, *' and 
if you make the least attempt to get away again. 111 
call them up and give you into their care.** 

"Oh, Mr. Trafford, oh, sir;" exclaimed the trembling 
Sleary, whose courage had utterly evaporated in the 
presence of the stalwart squire. 

" Let's have none of your oh's here, but give me that in- 
formation mentioned in your letter. Gome now, at once." 

" But the payment, sir," implored Sleary. " Surely, sir, 
surely you " 

"Let's hear what you've to say first. Then well talk 
about payment. Now, look sharp. The policemen will 
soon get tired of waiting in the dark over yonder." 
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Feeling that there was no help for it, and losing all 
presence of mind, Sleary then informed Mr. TraSbrd that 
he knew Mr. Tom Ayrton had been planning for the 
destruction of his mill for a long time back. He told, 
indeed, nearlj all that he knew; even going so far as to 
mention the fact of his journey to York to see Bill 
Oraham. 

"Can you swear to his having offered to share the 
insurance money with you if the affair succeeded ? " 
asked Mr. Trafford. 

"Oh yes, sir, I can swear anything." 

" I've no doubt you can." 

Mr. Trafford then ^ave a slight whistle, and two 
policemen were at his side immediately. 

"I want you to take charge of this man," said the 
squire, "he'll be a valuable witness in this incendiary 
-case." 

"Mr. Trafford! dear, good, kind sir; you'll not have 
me put into prison ? " whined the crest-fallen Sleary. 

" I nrnst" said the Squire, ." you are too valuable a 
witness to go at large. I shall make a formal charge 
against you — sufficient to detain you — ^but if you speak 
the truth on the day of the trial you will have nothing 
to fearl" 

Sleary, in spite of all his protestations, was borne off 
to the lock-up. Mr. Trafford then called upon Hubert and 
informed him of the result of his interview with Sleary, 
and shortly afterwards he -v^as riding towards Trafford 
Park, thinking of the great sacrifice that he had made 
that day, but still more of what he hoped to gain 
thereby. 
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CHAPTBE XXXI. 
Gilbert's wbath. 

During iihe few days that interveDed between Sleary'9 
arrest and the trial of Bethel and Gilbert, Woolborough 
was kept in a state of terrible excitement. Bnmonr now 
flew this way, now that; one hour the prisonjBrs were 
believed to be the victims of a foul conspiracy, the next 
hour they were looked upon as the basest of criminals. 
Meanwhile, the few persons whose interests were bound up 
with the fate of the prisoners left no stone unturned to 
carry the point at which they had severally aimed. Hubert 
was calmly and steadfastly confident of being able to 
criminate some one other than the men who stood awaiting 
their trial, and his delight at having secured the co-opera- 
tion of his father was even g^reater than it seemed, for he 
felt that with the establishing of the innocence of Lizzie^s 
father all the obstacles to his marrying her would crumble 
into nothingness. No wonder that he bestirred himself 
with such vigilance on behalf of the accused when the 
prize for which he played was so important to his welfare* 
Lizzie herself was somewhat bewildered with the strange- 
ness of the events that had been occurring around her 
with such suddenness, but nothing surprised her more than 
that the squire should hava taken sides with her and 
Hubert in the matter. She felt that this was the great 
crisis of her life^ and that when it had passed, things could 
never be to her as they had been before; there must of 
necessity come to her a more settled existence, a brighter 
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or a darker life. Even her deep anxiety for her father 
and Gilbert could not wholly drive from her heart such 
feelings as these, much as she tried to concentrate her 
•entire thoughts upon the poor prisoners. She pondered 
much upon Gilbert, and tried to imagine how his disposi- 
tion towards her would be affected by the shock to which 
he had been so suddenly subjected on his return. She 
wondered if he would still upbraid her for being treacher- 
ous to him, or whether this new sorrow would have had a 
tendency to divert his anger to another channeL If she 
oould only have seen him and have told him with her 
own lips how he had misunderstood both her and Hubert, 
she would have been more contented, even though he had 
vented the utmost strength of his wrath upon her; but 
now she was powerless to do anything but wait patiently 
for the clouds either to burst or to clear off, and trust for 
the best. 

Hubert had never once alluded to any possibility of 
uneasiness on his part in regard to what attitude Gilbert 
might assume towards him; all that he allowed himself to 
think o( was the best means of proving his innocence. On 
the morning after Sleary's arrest, Hubert came down t6 
Dobby Bow, looking as cheerful and as buoyant as if the 
innocence of the prisoners- had been already proved to the 
satisfaction of the law. ' He told Lizzie and her mother of all 
that had been accomplished by his father on the previous 
night, of all the hopes that had arisen within him, and 
concluded by informing Lizzie that permission had been 
^iven for him, the solicitor, and the nearest relatives to 
jsee Bethel and Gilbert^ the 'suspicious circumstances that 
had taken place since the arrest having, doubtless, tended 
•to make the authorities more elastic in this respect. 
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Dorothy at once ran off to Mrs. Thornton, and long 
before. Lizzie, Hubert and the solicitor had arrived at the 
prison doors, the first trio of visitors — ^Dorothy, Grace and 
Mrs. Thornton — had had their interview. 

Bethel and Gilbert saw their visitors in the oonsulta* 
tion room, where solicitors and accused clients were wont 
to arrange their line of defence. 

."Oh father!" cried Lizzie, running up to Bethel and 
kissing him, tears filling in her large blue eyes, ''you will 
not have long to remain in this detestable place; all the 
world will soon know that you are both innocent of the 
hateful crime with which you are charged." 

Hubert and the lawyer pretended to be in deep con- 
versation during these first moments of meeting, and stood 
aboat the door, looking into the gloomy corridors of the 
prison. 

" We know who it wor 'at set fire to t'mill, my lass, we 
know," said Bethel, taking his daughter gently by the 
hand and looking long and affectionately into her face, 
"an', if truth is to win, all t'world will very soon know 
who it wor 'at did it — the scoundrel I Ask Gilbert thear 
who it wor," and he turned to his companion in sorrow 
for a confirming word. Lizzie also turned her face towards 
him. But there was neither a word nor a look from 
Gilbert in answer. He merely bent down his head, bit hia 
lip with anger, and looked away from them. 

"We know, don't we Gilbert, lad?" appealed Bethel 
once more to his comrade. 

Lizzie saw plainly enougK what was working in GKLbert's 
heart; she saw that his mind was charged with gloomy 
and vindictive thoughts, in spite of the new aspect of 
affairs. What would she not have given if at that moment 
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Hubert had been away, that she ooold have gone np to 
Gilbert, looked into his face, and tried to overcome his 
revengeM feelings by a tender word. 

Just then Hubert and the lawyer tamed into the 
^oom, and Lizzie and her father exchanged glances which 
told that each perfectly understood the position. 

Gilbert still kept his head tamed away, and woold 
neither look nor speak to anyone. 

Habert, in a few rapid sentences, informed the prisoners 
what had been done towards their defence, and the solicitor 
asked them to repeat their fall experience of the night of 
the fire. 

Lizzie felt that a fearful outburst was impending, but 
she remained at her father's side, bravely determined to 
dare the worst. 

Bethel told his story in his own forcible language, and 
when he had finished a sigh of satisfaction seemed to 
make its way from one to another, until it stopped abruptly 
at Gfilbert, who was still sullen and silent. 

''And all this I suppose you are prepared to corroborate, 
Mr. Thornton?" said the lawyer, turning towards Gilbert. 

A shudder thrilled through Lizzie's frame as she heard 
these words. She did not dare to look at Gilbert, but 
rested her pained gaze on her father's face, feeling that he 
at least understood and sympathised with her. Hubert 
walked up to Gilbert as the lawyer spoke, but his frank, 
open look met with no responsive glance. 

At last Gilbert lifbed his head, and, looking round 
defiantly, said, ''Leave me alone to say what I please. I 
want none of your help. I had rather they found me 
guilty than I should owe my acquittal to you, Mr. Hubert 
Trafibrd." 
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"Nay, Gilberi, my lad," said Bethel sadly, "don't talk 
in that foolish way. We've sailed in the same boat together 
too far for ns to part oiir fortunes now. There's nobody 
here but wishes yon weel an' 'U do his best for yon." 

" I don't want any best doin' for me, then," cried Gilbert, 
with increased anger. " Isn't it enough that this man should 
have robbed me of all that I've held dear i' the world ? 
Isn't it enough that he's come where he'd no right to come ; 
putting his gentility, his grand name, and his polished man- 
ners between me an' that girl, and forcing her from me 
when she was fairly an' honestly mine P It was unmanly — 
it was cowardly — ^it was dishonest. He couldn't come for- 
ward before my face, but must come sneaking to her side 
when I had been got out of the way. He knows how I was 
forced out of the country, and I know now. And now he 
wants to blind me with his. proffered kindness ; he thinks 
he can balance the injury he has done me by putting me 
under an obligation to him. But, thank God, I see through 
it all, and if ever I get out 'of this abominable place again 
my first reckoning will be with Mr. Hubert Trafford." 

"This is very painful," muttered the lawyer, rubbing 
his hands and trying to look very wise. 

Hubert was evidently surprised and angered by the 
strange wildness of Gilbert's words, but he kept calm 
amidst it all, and made no attempt to interrupt his 
denouncer's speech. Lizzie's heart beat violently and her 
hand trembled agitatedly in that of her father. She would 
have rushed to Gilbert's side and implored and protested 
on behalf of Hubert, but Bethel restrained her. 

"Your words, Mr. Thornton," said Hubert, with dignified 
calmness, "are altogether unjustifiable and such as you 
have no right to use towards me." 
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"They are, sir," said Bethel, with vehemence. 

" I cannot have robbed you of what you never possessed 
— the love of the honorable lady who stands here," Hubert 
went on; ''and to say that I have used any unfair means 
either to keep you away from her or to assist my own suit 
is as untruthful as any words that were ever spoken." 

*' Oh, Gilbert !'' exclaimed Lizzie, unable any longer to 
curb her feelings, "you wrong him, you do, you do; I 
alone am to blame for anything that has happened, but 
truly I could not do otherwise than I have done." 

" Did you not promise to be my wife ? " Gilbert 
demanded fiercely. 

" Never," she cried, drawing herself up to her utmost 
height, and meeting his wrathful glance with a look of 
conscious dignity. "I may, in my weakness, have some- 
times pitied you to such an extent that I have not had 
the courage to tell you what my heart really and truly 
answered to your love ; I may even have thought some- 
times that for your sake I would say all that you wished 
me to say; but I never really promised that I would wed 
you, Gilbert, and therefore you have no right to make the 
demands that you have done, or to make such cruel 
charges against Mr. Trafford." 

" What a painful position, to be sure," muttered the 
lawyer again. " This is the most painful case that I was 
ever connected with in the whole course of my long 
professional career." He then tried in his hard and dry 
fashion to pour oil upon the. troubled waters. " You see, 
Mr. Thornton," he said, drawing a map of their relative 
positions on the palm of his left hand with the forefinger 
of his right, " the case stands thus : youVe mistaken a 
young lady's heart, on the one hand, and you've mistaken 
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the mtenticms of a young gentleman, on the other; doubt* 
less an easy matter to do, but for all that it has no bearing- 
upon the question at issue — ^whether jou have set fire to 
Mr. Ayrton's mill or not. It will aid you nothing in your 
defence to say that you have misplaced your affections or 
been deceived as to the condition of a certain young lady's 
heart; what you have to do is to prove that you are not 
an incendiary, and in such cases a man's own word is of 
exceedingly little value." 

"Let its value be what it may, it is all that I intend 
to rely on," said Gilbert. 

"But this is madness." 

" Perhaps it is." 

** You cannot have reflected " 

"I have reflected too much." 

" Think of thy mother, Gil, an' thy sister," said Bethel 
entreatingly. 

Gilbert winced at this appeal and hung down his head 
in dejection. 

" We will see you again in the morning," said the 
lawyer. "It would be much better for you to be at one 
with us in this matter; though, in spite of yourself, we 
shall probably be the means of saving you, seeing that in 
proving the innocence of Mr. Bayner we must of necessity 
also prove yours. Good morning." 

Hubert then approached Gilbert and said, "Can you 
not see that ypu are acting unjustly both towards me and 
towards the woman you love ? " 

"No, I do not; you have robbed me, and if I live I 
will be revenged upon you," Gilbert almost hissed. 

"Good morning, then," said Hubert, with a pitiful 
smile, "you will know me better some day, perhaps." 
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The lawyer and Hubert then took an affectionate leave 
of Bethel, arranging for another interview the next morning. 

Lizzie was now alone with the two prisoners, her father 
and her old lover, — the man she had tried her utmost to 
love but could not, the man whom she could hardly get 
herself even to regard with pity now, so unjust had been 
his reproaches to Hubert. She could have borne his 
reproaches herself without a murmur; she had expected 
them; but to hear him attack Hubert, whose whole energy 
had been directed, both in this instance and in the matter 
of the Chartist disturbance, to Gilbert's pisotection, was 
more than she could bear. Still she felt that Gilbert had 
suffered greatly on her account, and that some atonement 
was due from her to him. Under this feeling she went to 
him and said, '' Gilbert, can you not forgive me P '' 

" Never ! " he said, " I hate you ! *' 

She made no reply, but hung her head in sorrow and 
turned away. Her father uttered a word or two of con- 
solation to her, Imd in another minute she was outside the 
prison with Hubert, feeling more unhappy and embarrassed 
than she would have liked' to have confessed. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE DAWN BREAKS. 

While the coils of destmction were imperceptibly gather- 
ing round Tom Ayrton he tried hard to bear himself with 
an innocent aspect, but all in vain; he had had too many 
tools to assist him in his wrong-doing. When Sleary & Co. 
came to be tested by real personal danger, their native 
cowardice asserted itself, and they woxdd have seen their 
employer dragged to the uttermost limits of disgrace and 
infamy without so much as stretching out a hand to help 
him. So long as their wicked acts could be kept hidden 
from the world they were ready to do him service, . but 
immediately it became apparent that they had extracted 
the last bit of personal profit that he was able to yield 
them they turned round and sought the protection of virtue 
and honesty. Tom Ayrton at first imagined that his grand 
scheme for the renovation of his shattered fortunes would 
succeed, that his plans had been so adroitly laid and 
circumstances had turned so favourably for him that it only 
needed a stout heart and a face of brass to see him through 
with the business. But, for all that, he would much have 
preferred that Bethel and Gilbert had not been implicated 
in the matter, for the knowledge of their innocence, gmlty 
as they appeared, gave him the constant apprehension that 
something would turn up to save them from the fate which 
seemed awaiting them. Bicmorse had long been a stranger 
to him ; brandy had killed it ruthlessly ; otherwise the sight 
of two innocent men being saddled with a crime for which 
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be alone was responsible wonld bave stirred bis conscience 
to strange emotion. As it was, be only tbongbt of carry^ 
ing bis point; tbe sufferings of otbers wonld not weigb 
witb bim in tbe least so long as be conld make tbem tbe 
stepping-stone to tbe attainment of bis own ends. 

Bat Tom bad not to wait until tbe trial of tbe two 
prisoners to see tbat tbe net of bis own weaving was going 
to strangle bim. First came tbe news of bis wife's incar- 
ceration; tben be learned tbat Sleary, tbe bencbman upon 
wbom be was most depending, bad been consigned to tbe 
prison. He did not dare to leave bis bouse after be beard 
tbis intelligence, be was afraid to meet tbe gaze of tbe 
people wbose sjmpatby and commiseration bad been bis only 
a day or two before. And yet be would bave to figbt the 
matter tbrougb — or fly ! If be could only bave been sure bow 
far Sleary and tbe vile woman wbo was bis fellow prisoner 
would bave gone in tbeir revelations, be would bave known 
better bow to bave acted. But upon tbis point be bad no 
index wbatever. Still, be argued to bimself, if tbey bad 
said anytbing tbat would really bave criminated bim, be 
wotild bave been immediately arrested. He would dare tbe 
worst and bope for tbe best issue from bis unbappy entangle- 
ment. But be afterwards saw, even &om tbe aspect of tbe 
people wbo gatbered in tbe vicinity of Femroyd House, tbat 
tbe tide of popular sympathy bad rapidly turned against bim. 
He grew alarmed as be scanned tbe scowling faces of tbe 
workpeople wbo ba4 been thrown out of employment by 
tbe destruction of bis miU. Tbey bad nothing to do now 
but discuss tbe affairs of their master, and be bad no diffi- 
culty in discerning tbat tbeir suspicions bad been turned 
into a channel tbe opposite to tbat whicb would lead bim 
to success. Wben be saw tbis written so plainly in tbeir 
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faces he began seriously to meditate npon TnaTdng bis escape. 
With the two witnesses then imprisoned at command bis 
opponents had the power entirely to checkmate him, and it 
would be folly to reckon upon their silence, especially when 
they had already gone so far with their evidence as to 
induce the authorities to lock them up. It was thus that 
he at last determined upon flight as the safest course to 
adopt. He would wait until evening, until the scowling 
workmen bad turned away from the front of his bouse, and 
then, carrying every convertible thing with him that was 
capable of being concealed upon his person, be would 
decamp, even though by that very act he would proclaim 
to the world the fulness of his guilt. Then came the further 
consideration, how could be make his flight successful. As 
soon as his departure became known he would be pursued 
and perhaps captured. That disgrace would even be worse 
than if he boldly remamed and dared his fate. What a 
desperate plight he had now reduced himself to ! Which- 
ever way he looked, danger, disgrace, and destruction seemed 
to threaten him. In the end, however, he fully declared 
in favour of flight, and as dusk came on he began to make 
his preparations. From time to time he kept peeping from 
the window to see if the loiterers were gone, but no, they 
stopped on and seemed to increase in number rather than 
diminish. He at length grew really very much alarmed at 
their remaining, and still, he thought, if anything had been 
found out to criminate him, he would have been visited 
ere then by the police. So be went on, and when dark- 
ness fell be was ready for starting, having concealed in 
his pockets, amongst other things, a revolver that be had 
taken care to load in aU its barrels. The manufacturer's 
desperation was such that be bestowed no thought upon 
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the old home that he was leaving, the home that at one 
time had held such possibilities for him; where he might, 
had he willed it, have bnilt np as fair a snperBtmctnre 
of happiness as is commonly allotted to man. His whole 
thonght was to escape &om this spot that he had made 
so accursed. With the past, and even with the fatnre, he 
had nothing to do. His great concern was to gain his 
liberty, to free himself from the dangler of the present 
aoid leave the futnre to take care of itself. 

Thus it was that the manufacturer crept stealthily out 
of the back door of the house, telling his one servant that 
he was going to visit his lawyer and would be back in 
liaif-an-hour. Before he passed from the garden he stopped 
and listened for a moment, and hearing no sound, quickly 
lifted the latch and stepped out into the fields, taking a 
direct path through grass and over walls, his object being 
to go across the least frequented tract of country in the 
darkness, and at some distant village railway station to 
take the first train for London, the great labyrinth for the 
ooncealment of guilt and crime. 

There he was, safe over one field, at all events. On he 
went, one hand upon the revolver in his breast pocket, the 
other held up to his ear to assist in listening for inter- 
rupting voices. A second field Was traversed, a second wall 
jumped, and then there came a sound upon his ears that 
oaused a momentary pang of terror to touch his heart. 
Yes, there was no doubt about it. Either the men who 
had been watching round his house had discovered his 
fiight and were coming after him, or they had quarrelled 
amongst themselves and had got to high words. He stopped 
again and listened, and this time he distinctly heard a fierce 
voice ATclaim, "He's slipped iis» lads; spread yourselves 
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ont in eveiy direction; the villain mnn be canght!" Tom 
clntched his revolver more tightly and increased his pace» 
bnt something, either the crackling of little clamps of under- 
growth beneath his feet or the occasional falling of a stone 
from the walls as he stumbled hastily over them, betrayed 
him to his pursuers, for they were soon directly upon his 
track, hunting him down with the ferocity of bloodhounds. 
Tom's face blanched as he heard them coming on, and 
every few seconds he wiped the beaded perspiration from 
his forehead. Thus driven to bay, the manufacturer changed 
his plan, and instead of tearing across the country, as he 
had at first intended, tried to double upon his pursuers 
by jumping the plantation wall and running towards the 
town. By this move he gained upon them considerably, 
and for a moment or two he imagined he had succeeded 
in putting them off the scent. He was not long suffered 
to deceive himself in this way, however, for before he had 
well passed Femroyd House again he heard their voices 
gaining upon him rapidly. Tom was more than a match 
for his pursuers in a chase where mere running power was 
in question, but the men at his heels had a more than 
counterbalancing strength in their voices, which called up 
fresh pursuers in advance of them. Away Tom fled, how- 
ever, for the darkness was much in his favour, and he 
hoped even yet to run himself into some hiding-place from 
whence he could not be unearthed. It was very hazardous 
for him when he came upon houses and factories here 
and there, and he had almost begun to despair when the 
thought occurred to him that he would take refuge in the 
ruin of his own mill. K he could but do that he might 
conceal himself until his pursuers gave up the chase, iajid 
then perhaps he would still be able to eludQ .them. 
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This new thonglit gave liini new energy, and he dashed 
forward at a fnrioas speed. There was the rniH before him 
now; he was hardly a hundred yards distant, but still he 
was not so far separated frpm his pursuers that he could 
not hear their voices rising on the still night air. By this 
time the moon was fairly up, and this was another item 
to be reckoned to his disadvantage. He had now got to 
his last chance; the mill ruins might possibly yield him 
temporary safety; if they did not he would have to give 
himself up. Forward he ran ; it was a neck to neck chase 
between life and death. At last he reached, the battered 
gateway which but a few days before had stood as guard 
to one of the best known factories in the town. Luckily 
there was not a soul near the spot as he dashed in amidst 
the blackened ruins. He did not stop to listen for his 
pursuers, but plunged into the darkest and most dangerous 
part of the destroyed building. Then he threw himself 
down upon the stones. Panting for breath, his eyes crlaring' 
^dly L the mass of mins. he hearkened for ti.e sonnd 
of his enemies. The moonlight played upon the shattered 
pile as sofbly, and shed its mellow radiance as tenderly, as 
if the wrecked mill had been a romantic abbey ruin. Huge 
charred beams hung down here and there, and wheels and 
pulleys lay one upon another in immense mounds. Every 
few seconds a bit of wall or a piece of machinery would 
drag itself down among the debris, startling the fugitive 
as if it had been an approaching footstep. 

Presently Tom heard the men coming on towards the 

mill, and he gave himseH up for lost. How desperately 

he listened to their voices. Grouched there amongst the 

stones he could see nothing, and wanted to see nothing. - 

What a terrible agony of suspense was his at that moment. 

25 
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They were now within a few yards of the gate. Would 
they go on, or wonld they find him ont ? Ah, there they 
came ; the game was played to the end now ! No ; no ; they 
were passing on; they had already got beyond the gate. 
He conld not believe it ! Yes, there they went. He wonld 
yet be safe; he wonld yet be able to escape them. 

But Tom's feeling of relief was not destined to be of 
long endurance. They had passed the gate, it is true ; but 
they had not proceeded ont of earshot before he conld hear 
that the men were stopped. 

"Where's your man?" he heard a fierce voice ask; a 
voice that he thought was not altogether new to him. 

"He came on this way, sir," was the reply that was 
given to him; "we saw him enter this road, but we've 
suddenly lost him."' 

"Then he's got into the mill ruin, depend upon it," 
said the strong voice, which Tom now recollected was that 
of Squire Trafibrd. 

Poor Tom felt now that he had no hope left ; his heart 
sank witlun him, and he buried his face amongst the stones 
and wept. 

In another minute the men were in the mill yard, urged 
on by the squire and intent upon unearthing the incen- 
diary with all expedition. Tom now pulled the revolver 
from his pocket, jumped upon a flight of jagged stairs 
that had not yet fallen, and ascended to one of the first 
storey windows, behind whieh he crouched and watched the 
approach of his pursuers. How large the knot of people 
had grown since he saw it from the windows of Femroyd 
House! There was now quite a crowd of people engaged 
in the chase. Oh, if he could only single out amongst 
that crowd one or two of his betrayers, his revolver should 
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then be an instmment of revenge ! But the only face 
that he could see besides those of the workmen and the 
police — ^for the police had now joined in the pursuit — was 
that of the squire. Presently, however, Hubert came upon 
the scene, and Tom ground his teeth and told himself that 
now at all events one of his enemies had come within his 
reach, and upon him accordingly he would try to wreak 
his vengeance. What would he not have given at that 
moment to have had the treacherous Sleary within pistol 
shot! 

It was a strange sight to see the crowd running to and 
fro amongst the ruins in the moonlight. What a clamour 
of voices there was, Mr. Traflford's stentorian tones being 
heard above all the rest as he directed them where to go. 

" He's there ! He's there ! hiding behind that window !" 
at last exclaimed Hubert, who had spied the fugitive just 
as the moon leapt out of a brief bank of cloud. 

" Ten pounds to the man that secures him !" shouted 
the squire. 

The rush that followed this offer can only be likened 
to the rush of a breaching party to the walls of a besieged 
city. Through the jagged doors and windows they leaped, 
and soon a dozen men were at the foot of the broken 
stairs. 

'Til shoot the first man that mounts a single step I" 
roared Tom, pointing his revolver towards them. 

The men, alarmed at this threat, stepped back a few 
paces. 

"Don't be cowards, lads!" cried the voice of Hugh 
Trafibrd at this moment. 

Hubert rushed forward as he spoke, as if he would 
be the first to dare the hunted manufacturer to carry out 
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his threat, but even before Hubert had reached the bottom 
of the stairs Tom had fired at him, but fortunately missed. 

The next instant a stone was thrown with good effect 
at» Tom by one of the workmen, and this would probably 
have been followed by a volley of missiles that would have 
speedily brought the fugitive down, had not a more serious 
business engaged their attention. 

" Secure the villain, at whatever cost !" cried the squire. 

" Yes, secure him, secure him !" Tom replied with a 
mocking laugh, and as he spoke he cocked his revolver 
once more, but this time it was at his own head, and in 
another instant he lay dead and bleeding at their feet. 

The release of Bethel and Gilbert &om prison was now 
a mere matter of form. Suspicion regarding Tom Ayrton 
had grown exceedingly fast, and Mr. Trafford felt so much 
assured of the manufacturer's guilt that he had no hesita- 
tion in signing a warrant for his arrest. The police had 
just reached Tom's residence as he left it for the last time, 
and the people congregated round the house had at once 
taken part with the emissaries of the law in pursuing him. 

The magistrates had what they termed ** a painful duty " 
to perform on Bethel and Gilbert beiag brought up before 
them. The chief witness to the innocence of the two 
prisoners was the dead manu&cturer, who by the act of 
self-destruction had proclaimed his own criminality. Sleary 
and "the woman" were put into the witness box, and, 
although their testimony was rambling, and in some great 
part irrelevant, it was considered, along with other proofs, 
to be quite sufficient to justify the bench in acquitting the 
prisoners, who were assured that they would "leave the 
court without the slightest stain upon their characters;" 
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thftt is," said the senior justice, suddenly remembering 
the implication of the accased in a former charge of being 
Chartist conspirators, ''as far as the present business is 
concerned." 

Sleary was severely admonished for having permitted 
himself to become the tool of a base man, and he was 
told that he had better get ont of the town inunediately, 
inaiimtich as they were not quite sure that he had not done 
that which rendered him liable to imprisonment. 

"I assure your honours," whined Sleary, "that I'm as 
innocent as the babe unborn." 

"Get out, sir; you're a confounded scoundrel!" cried 
Mr. Trafford, who also sat on the bench. 

This was Mr. Sleary's last public appearance in Wool- 
borough. He retired to the place from whence he came, 
leaving sundry people in the town something whereby to 
remember him in the shape of unpaid debts. 

" The woman " was ordered to be imprisoned for drunken- 
ness, but before her term of confinement had expired she 
had paid the penalty of a degraded life, and was found 
dead in her cell. 

When Bethel and Gilbert were released there was great 
rejoicing at the little house in Dobby Bow, and even Gilbert, 
yielding to the solicitations of his mother and Grace, con- 
sented at last to shake hands with Hubert and to allow 
that he had perhaps misjudged him; but he would not go 
to Dobby Bow for all that. As for the squire, he did not 
dare to trust himself to remain with the happy party. He 
just told them he was very glad, and kept repeating the 
words, "Very well, now, it's all right! very well, now, it's 
all right!" and he went away home, whispering in his 
son's ear as he rode off, "After this, I consent to anything." 
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AIL the way home the bewildered squire repeated to himself 
snch queries as, "Am I in mj senses? Is it not all a 
dream? Does no such thing as social rank exist? Can 
I really have consented that the heir of the Traffords and 
a simple factory girl shall be united? It cannot be! It 
is a sad world, a sad world !" 

Within a week after the acquittal of Bethel and Gilbert^ 
Bill Graham suffered the last penalty of the law in front 
of York Castle. 

Two years later, on a beautiful day in summer, there 
sat under the portico of a large new villa residence on the 
outskirts of Woolborough, looking towards Aireville Glen, 
a lady and a gentleman whose pleasant smiles and pleasant 
words showed that they had reached a summit of happiness 
which it is only given to very few to attain in this world. 
A little* child was holding by the lady's gown, toddling 
round, and looking up for appreciative smiles. 

"I am just thinking, Hubert," said the lady, tenderly^ 
"that day has truly dawned for us at last." 

"It has, darling," he said, and he stooped to kiss her. 
Then, taking the child in his arms, he held him up and 
said, "Yes, love, and in this treasure there shall be one, 
if God so will it, who shall start life unhampered by the 
follies and prejudices that made such a darkness of our 
former lives. This child shall at least have instilled into 
his heart a sense of the dignity of labour; he shall not 
grow up to believe that any man or any woman is worth 
more than what he makes himself worth." 

"You are a dear, noble "Hubert^" murmured the lady, 
the tears gathering in her large, eloquent eyes as she spoke^ 
"You have acted bravely in all." 
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"You magnify everything with the light of yonr great 
love, Lizzie," he rejoined. 

" No, Hubert, I magnify nothing," she said, with fervour. 
^'Look with me for a moment, dearest. I can see a past 
that is aU a despairing darkness, where love comes like 
a radiant star, but unaccompanied by hope; I can see a 
family struggling in poverty and made unhappy by wrong; 
all this, and more, I can see in that past night-time, when 
there was no sign that day would ever come. But what 
do I see when I turn to the present P Love has hallowed 
everything, the dawn has broken, at last, and there is 
peace, goodwill and happiness." 

At that moment Bethel Bayner, smartly dressed and 
buoyant of step, appeared at the garden gate. The child 
gave a cry of exultation and was soon toddling down the 
pathway to meet him. 

" I bring you good news from America this morning," 
said Bethel, as he came under the portico with his grand- 
child in his arms. 

" What is it, father P" cried Lizzie, ". We are just in the 
mood to hear that all the world is happy and contented, 
we are so happy and contented ourselves." 

"Gilbert and his mother have arrived safely on the 
other side of the duck pond," said Bethel, "and, would 
you believe itP the lad has actually got a job as manager 
of a factory." 

" I'm really glad to hear it," said Hubert. 

" Yes," added Lizzie, " and now each of the two Chartist 
rioters, each of the two incendiaries, is a mill manager. 
You are the manager of the new, enterprising, wealthy 
and respected firm of 'Hubert TraflFord & Nobody,' father, 
and Gilbert is manager for an American firm." 
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"Does Ghrace know?" asked Hubert. 

" Not yet, I believe," replied Bethel. " I met her just 
now, and asked her if she'd heard from Gilbert, but she 
couldn't listen to me for laughing. She said Leonard con- 
sidered the main duties of a husband was to play the big 
drum to their child, and as he had just burst one end in, 
she would hearken to nothing until she had had her laugh 
out." 

A little later, while the party was still sitting under 
the portico, a liveried messenger came riding up, bearing- 
a letter addressed to "Mrs. Hubert Tri^ord." It was a 
letter from the squire, asking her and her husband ta 
join them at dinner at Trafiford Park the next day. 

She tossed the letter over to her husband with a smile 
of delight. 

"Yes," he responded, "this is the best evidence that 
the dawn I so long looked for has arrived at last." 

And the chimneys smoked as, hard as ever in {he busy 
town ; and right away on the heights overlooking Aireville^ 
Trafford park loomed bright and beautiful. Never before 
had there appeared to be so close a uniiy between the old 
order and the new. 



THE END. 
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